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By Leow Lewis. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
FEARNOUGHT. 


MONA. 


o- 


Though amooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 
seems there something he would not have seen: 
features’ deepening lines and varying hue 


Attines attracted, yet perplex’d tho view, 
if within that murkiness of mind 
Work'd feelings fearful, and yet undefined. 


The Corsair. 


“Asry in petticoats, my hearties!” was the coarse 
imof a grizzled old ruffian who had been 


on ip intercepting Mona's retreat from the 


"She's. a pretty one, at any rate,” responded the 
ly-dressed smuggler who had seized her by the 
wm, “Long live the revenue service, say I, if it hunts 


Winthis lovely fashion !” 


jot Mons ! Her situation in the midst of these 
less and bardencd men was analagous to that of a 


ina den of wolves. 


,,, Please let_ me go, sir,” she pleaded, tromblingly. 
Was entirely by accident that I chanced to intrude 
im you. Iwill never betray you—never utter a 


A 


, “rty we can’t take 
“amsel,” 


bea leader of the men. 


Lof this—if you will allow me to go!” 
rT ea laugh resouned through the cavern. 

' your word, my pretty 
said the previous speaker, who appeared 
“We knows that the 


Venue gets up all kinds o’ tricks to get ahead of us! 


° knows that a young woman 


of this sort 


Wwldn't.be prowling around the cliffs at this time o’ 


Might for nothing !” 


tin, ye more,” instantly added one of the smug- 


dnd 
"eave fisherman !” 


knows this gal. She's old Maxley’s darter. 
*erybody knows as how she was soft on that 


Au omi A - 
ominous sensation followed this announcement, 


“Zeneral 


murmur of hostility, as if everybody ha 


YcComprehended that the maiden was an enemy 


shugglers, and a spy upor them, 





[FEARNOUGHT ACKNOWLEDGING HIS SUBTERFUGE.] 


“Oh, let me go—I implore you!” she murmured, 
turning towards the last speaker, and endeavouring 
to learn who he was, not doubting that he lived 


“I am innocent of all intention of 
I did not really know of your 


on the coast. 
harming you. 
presence.” 

“ That remains to be. seen,” was the response of her 
chief tormentor. “ Don’t be in sich a hurry to rob us 
of your sweet presence. It’s.not often that we have 
a chance of entertaining so lovely a guest. Let's have 
a better view of your face!” 

As he spoke, he stepped forward and by a dexter- 
ous movement he removed the girl’s hat. 

Mona uttered a ory of alarm, and her face flushed 
with fear and indignation. 

“A rare beauty !” her tormentor continued. 
belongs to me, and I'll have the first kiss!” 

He stepped towards her to put this threat into exe- 
cution, bul Mona danted away from him, with another 
scream of terror, realizing, even in her excitement, 
that tears and prayers would have no effect upon her 
porsecutors. Before he could overtake her, a com- 
motion was heard among the smugglers at the entrance 
of the cavern, and they made way before a tall and 
commanding-looking personage, whose arrival pro- 
duced an instant aud profound impression, 

“The captain! It is Captain Fearnought !” shouted 
a dozen voices in chorus. 

At the mention of that name Mona shuddered, all 
the horrors and cruelties associated with it thronging 
upon her mind, With a sudden blanching of her 
already pale face, she bent her gaze upon the smuggler- 
chief, when an additional thrill of horror almost de- 
prived her of strength. 

Despite some trifling changes in his dress, she at 
onco perceived that the quiet Mr. Dean and thi terri- 
ble Fearnought were one and the same person. 

“What does this mean, men? Whom have you 
here ?” demanded their captain, “Ah! I see! Good 
evening, Miss Maxley!” aud he approached her, with 
an air of suave politeness. ‘ May I ask how you came 
here? If any of my men have dared to bring you 


“Shoe 


*here against your will, they shall bitterly rue it; 


Speak boldly, Have no fears!” 





{ 


Thus adjured, Mona gathered courage, and said, 
while her sweet voice trembled: 

“T was wandering among the rocks, when I acci- 
dentally discovered this cave, and entered. As soon 
as I discovered it was occupied, I turned to go, but 
was discovered. I beg you not to detain me hero 
longer, but let me go in safety !” 

Fearnought was thoughtful for a moment, and an 
evil gleam of satisfaction shone in his eyes, as he at 
length said: 

“You are safe here, Miss Maxley, and I would like 
to say afew things to you before I. let you go out 
again into the darkness. Have the goodness to ac- 
company me to an apartment where we can talk 
freely!” 

He tendered her his arm, and Mona, feeling that 
it would be useless to refuse it, laid her hand upon 
it and wags conducted past the groups of wondering 
men to a smaller cavern at the back of the main cave 
and divided from it by a partition of rocks and skins. 

“Sit down, Miss Maxley,” said Fearnought in a 
tone full of respect, as he dropped the curtain of 
skins behind them, and diew a luxurious easy- 
chair for his guest. “I have something of importance 
to say to you.” 

Mona sank into the seat placed for her, and, do- 
spite her anxiety, looked about her with an expres- 
sion of wonder. 

This inner cavern was adorned in a style such as 
in her wildest fancies she had sometimes dreamed, 
as beautifying her own and Captain Wynne’s home. 

A carpet of gorgeous dyes and pattern—the first 

real carpet the girl had ever seen—covered the floor, 
giving a warm look to the subterranean chamber. 
Easy-chairs and sofas were scattered in profusion ; 
an inlaid table occupied the centre of the apartment ; 
and at one side were arranged bales and boxes, all 
evidently filled with costly goods. 
_ The ‘smuggler chief occupied himself for a few 
minutes in lighting wax candles and sticking them 
ipto niohes in the rock until he had placed g doublo 
wreath of light around the rocky chamber, and then 
he said ; 


“ Does it seem chilly here, Miss Maxley? Itwonid 
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be gross unpoliteness i the,” he added, without 
awaiting her reply, “ito pégmit my guest to @atch 
cold. Allowme!” 

He drew from one of the boxes a costly cashmere 
shawl fit for a queén, and wrapped it around Moné, 
fastening it in front with a diamond scatf-pin which 
he removed from his own bosom. 

“ Make no objections, Miss Maxley,” he said, as the 
girl demurred to this proceeding. ‘You surely 
would not object to so trivial an expression of polite- 
ness? I will now make the communication to which 
I alluded” 

He placed a pile of cushions at her feet, and seated 
himself upon them. 

“Do not sit there,” said Mona, drawing back. 
“ Take a chair ; I do not like you to sit at my feet.” 

“Would you deny me the simple pleasure of 
near you?” asked the smuggler in a soft tone. “ 
desire to sit at your feet that I may look at you and 
catch your least change of expression. I shall not 
annoy you long.” c 

He looked lingeringly at her soft shimmering hair; 
her deep weeds omk w like the fresh wood violet in 
hue; her ious face with its fluctua colour ; 
and he drew a deep breath as though he had been 
tasting ambrosial nectar. 

: 
tT 





Mona made no#eply, and he soon went on: 
“ As you have been mado aware this eveni 
Maxley, [am Featmonght, the smuggler 


though You have bly never seen me belere, 
have long ‘been yout worshipper. It is two 
years since I first belveld you, and laid, sty | 


to you, my hearb at your feet. I have scen you 
often since then, and every I caught of you 
has served to rivet still more your chains {pon 
me. Lieve you,eweet Mona—” : 
“So I heard you tell my father this ” tn- 
terrupted the recovering her , 
“I was an involuntary witgess to your 1 w 
with him.” 





you, I @m #ure. 
gave his consent to my paying my 


you?” 

Mona bowed. 
i i pa fever vee one 
ing up : 4 
f th “ena I am thinking apa 
ie ofieun af iicaal o aker ee 
some perceable community. short, I purpose 


going to Germany or Italy, to one of those petty 
principalities where I can buy a handsome title by 
paying roundly for it, and then purchase a magni- 
ficent castle on the Arno or the Rhine. I am but a 
rough sort of man, used to a rough sort of life, else 
I would describe to you this castle that I shall buy 
and beautify, in terms that would give you a clear 
idea of it. ‘There should be lofty rooms filled with 
books, pictures, and statuary. Tapestry should adorn 
the walls, and Persian fabrics should cover the floor. 
There should be marble staircases and frescoed 
ceilings. Turrets and balconies should give beauty 
and grace to its outward appearance, and I should 
have a noble park, a pretty leke, with a gilded gondola, 
for our pleasure excursions.” 

He paused, to mark the effect of his words, and, 
noticing that Mona was absorbed in the picture he 
had drawn, he went on, softly : 

“T would have cool and shady walks under flower- 
ing trees, by beds of fragrant blossoms. I would 
have fountains throwing up their crystal jets in ‘front 
of arbours and summer-houses, where, on a couch 
of roses you could sleep, lulled by ‘the music of the 
tinkling waters, and the songs of birds. Life should 
be a dream, and I should guard you from every rude 
wind. Ihave plenty,of money, sweet Mona, and it 
would be well expended in making this dream a 
bright reality. May I not hope, then, that you will 
be the queen of that domain ?” 

His hand rested, warm and soft, upon hers, aud his 
eager, burning eyes were fixed upon her face with an 
imploring expression. 

Mona withdrew ber hand, and replied : 

“ Your picture is very pretty, Mr. Dean, or Captain 
Fearnought—1 hardly know what to call you—but, in 
one respect, it is incomplete. I cannot be the one to 
share it with you. How can you expect it? Ihave 
often heard of you, but what I have heard has been 
to your discredit. Icould never marry a man of your 
reputation. Ihave heard,” she added, gravely, “that 
while your ostensible business is smuggling, you have 
more than once plundered and destroyed vessels that 
came in your way, and that you have destroyed many 
lives in the course of your career. I cannot marry a 
man whose hands are stained with the blood of the 
innocent.” 

Tbe smuggler’s countenance fell, and hegaid : 





lies that have been circulated againsé‘me by any ene- 
mies. The worst that can be said of mb is that I am 
a smuggler. Surely that is a venial crime. Tho 
duties are too high on certain goods, and I under- 
take to sell a few without paying that duty! Why, 
men who are examples of goodness do worse than 
that every day of their lives! But, granting that it 
is wrong,” he added, with assumed sadness, “I am 
willing to quit this sort of life to-night, if you will 
but give me encouragement to doso! Lam willing 
to quit all. evil ways and do good, if you will but 
direct and counsel me! I give over to you all re- 
sponsibility of my future from this moment. Make 
me what you will. My destiny isin your hands!” 

He knelt at her feet. 

“You have no right to thrust any such responsi- 
bility upon me!” returned Mona, with indignation. 
“Jt rests upon yourself whether you are a good man 
ora bad one. I must decline the honour of becoming 
your wife; and since you have probably concluded 
communication, I desire to depart im- 


She madean attempt to rise from her chair, but 

gently thrust her back, and said, in a tone 
gentleness : 

“T haven't finished yet, Mona. You know nothing 

nor why I upon your 

father to-day. I am of good birth”—ant he smiled 

proudly. “As I said, I fell in love with yor a couple 


E 


: 
2 


of years and | made inquiries here about 

oof iather aoe he had come here frem 
amd acted rathor t his 

so that my Manx friends knew in reality very we! 


See cet 
to rm somet! 
fear that would make him consent—an ae 


also who 
bad died when Were a child. The fact was, I | pulling 
oort sty 


‘waited a moment —e to 
finding continued : 
“T found nothing against 


‘to beam honourableman. As you overheard 
‘us, you know ‘that I offer you my heart and band in 
Whis sketch of a tifle anda castle on the 
banks of a winding river dhall bea reality. Be my 
wife, beawtiftil Mona! See!” he added, laying his 
hand again beside hers, “ my hand is seft and white, 
while your dainty little member is brown and hard 
with toil. This should not be. Give me your hand, 
and I will win your heart afterwards. Give me 
hope!” 

“T cannot—I cannot!” said Mona, with a look of 
anxiety and grief. “ But I wish to saya word about 
your interview with my father. You seemed to 
possess some hold upon him, notwithstanding you 
now say he is an honourable man. You also men- 
tioned that you knew something about - - mother. 
Tell me, am [ his daughter, and was the wife he hur- 
ried into the grave my mother ?” 

Her agitated, eager tone, and excited countenance 
showed that she secretly hoped to hear—a negative. 

Fearnought hesitated, seemed to compromise with 
himself, and finally replied : 

“Yes, you are his real daughter—a humble fisher- 
girl—nothing more or less; and the woman you refer 
to was your mother, your own real mother. Let me 
now have your reply to my offer of marriage.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Be generous,” she said. “I love another. 
promised to another, whom I hope te marry !” 

“ And that other is Captain Wynne ?” 

Mona nodded, while her cheek flushed to a rosy hue, 
and a brighter light shone in her blue eyes. 

Fearnought’s visage darkened, and a menacing look 
appeared momentarily in his eyes, and then he 
said: 

“But I have news, Mona, that this Wynne left the 
island immediately after his interview with ‘you 
to-day, and that he will ‘seek a bride in bis own 
country, who will be acceptable to his friends. Do 
you know that he is of noble birth?” 

Mona looked startled, and turned ‘pale. 

“He is, indeed,” declared Fearnought. “ Hehas 
been but amusing himself with you. Men of noble 
birth, who can marry ladies, do not wed fisher-girls!” 

“T know nothing about his rank in life,” said 
Mona, after a few minutes’ silence; “ but I do know 
that, were I a queen and he a fisherman, I should love 
and wed him all the same, and I judge his love by my 
own! As te his leaving the island, you have been 
misinformed. I do not know how you came fo know 
of our interview, but I have perfect trust in his love 
and goodness, and have no fears that he will marry 
another. And, though I cannot marry you, I implore 
you to tell me the secret you have learned respecting 


Tam 





*You have beard exaggerated reports of me, Mona, 


mny fathor!” 


against | @ence 


| sow 


r ht emiled i as - 
ear smiled in a sittister méabner, and re. 
“Thnve documents at my honse télating to 
matter, and also some papers and triakets that “ef 

longed to your mother. If you will call for them 
motrow, or go home by way of my house, whan 
almost as near, they are quite at your service,” 7 
Mona searched his face keenly with her bright 
eyes, but he bore her scrutin unflinching} 
— si a: y Fy Bnd she 
“ After what you have said, I can ha: 
badly of you as I used to. You seem rad by 
compound of good and evil, and I believe the hoe 
predominates. I have faith in your word, t00, and 
will goto your house to get these papers. Let 
— ’ 
Vith a joyful gleam in his eyes, Fearn 
tied on her hood, although Mona yn 
repel him; and then, insisting upon her keeping on 
the costly shawl as a protection against the drizz\: 
gave her his arm and led her into the outer cavern, ’ 
The men had resumed their former occupations, but 
—, paused to look at their captain and his com. 
a8 Ghey passed through, although no one dared 
to smile or gpeak under the keen glance of their 
hogy a few directions to his lieuten 
and then cavern with Mona, and soadied 


the @umme saist enveloped the island as when Mon 
went ‘the go she drew her shawl clocer 
x and aan by ‘her companion, made her 

over sw 
oT ey Tan re 
went on fn silence, F occasionally 


foun lights burning within ee 
eerwats waleoteniiiis sue aes pee ere 


your altho’ I} ¥edked fairly jubilant. “I shall not detain 
even extended my inquiries beyond this fet ae tong.” wie . 


Without any misgivings, and intent Upon 
‘the aa ee (gee reahio 
up-s' to a rowm looki andat 
a corneal the house. “ 


ves, ; 
yourself comfortable, Mona. You will finds 
good couch here, if you wish to sleep, and I will leave 
this lamp with you.” 

He set it upon the taole as he spoke. 

“What do you mean?” cried Mona, in sudden 
— “ Where are the papers you promised toshow 
me 

Fearnought assumed a look of grief, as he said: 

“You have forced me ‘to adopt a subterfuge 
stratagem, Mona. I have no papers on the subject. 
I lové you, and must have you for my wife. Let my 
future attentions attest the sincerity and depth of my 
love. You will see its earnestness when I assure you 
that you will find it impossible to escape from the 
house !” 

Mona, comprehending her situatien and the bold, 
bad character of the man before her, pleaded earnestly 
te be allowed to go home, promising not to reveal the 
haunt of the smugglers, nor indeed aang er 
detriment; but in reply he only shook tis bed 
blandly, and reiterated the fact that he loved her to 
well to trust her out of his keeping. 

“Iam going to give up this life,” ‘he said, “and 
buy a title—say that of count—and live the lie! 
have said. But J cannot live it without you 1 
shall either be a brilliant home or a gilded cage for 
you; but you shall share it with me! Tears a 
prayers are useless, sweet Mona. My feelings mus 
be considered, as well as yours! You belong to ™ 
henceforth and for ever. And now good night! 

“Oh, stay!——” 

“1t would be useless. We should not agree. I 
know what you will do. You will act Tilo « litle 
goose, of course—cry till your eyes arered, and big # 
saucers—go without eating till you are'thin ig 
of note-paper—and fret yourself into hysterics. Al 
this I expect. But after a few weeks, months, 
years—it sometimes takes longer—you will becom 
sensible, realize that I am the best friend you oer 
the world, make the most of your evidentdestiny, 
become my dear wife. In this faith, adieu.” 

He regarded her a momem, with a look of est 
ate admiration in his black, implacable eyes, and" 

a smile of mingled love and triumph on his sisiste: 
mouth; and then, unheeding her ebind 
treaties, left the room, double-locking the door 


him, : . 
With a reeling brain, Mona sank iutowebait, wet 








ing a wild moan of anguish. 











aw ne an. 2 a ati 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MAXLEY AND DEAN FRATERNIZE, 


Oh, epee Soap night! 
a’st thy ready veil to every treason, 
canine mlechiets thrive beneath mo 
‘8 


emotion of Maxley, on discovering the 
Fa phos from the room in which he had locked 
her, was one of utter consternation. 

“She's overheard the conversation between me and 
the self-styled Mr. Dean,” he ejaculated. ‘She re- 

me as 2 monster, and this new suiter as a fiend 
incarnate. Of course, she has gone to look for her 
revenue acquaintance. Although he is in my keeping, 
sbe may find me of his friends, and we shall soon 
have the dogs barking at our heels.” : 

A brief interval of reflection, however, was sufficient 

re Maxley's self-possession. 
to Bhe's out of the way of seeing the countess,” he 
muttered. “She can’t leave the island on such 4 
night as this, and thas I shall have no difficulty in 
finding her between now and morning. My first step 
must be to call in the aid of Dean. If he could make 
sure of Mona, keeping her at a distance from me, 
while I look after affairs here, perhaps—I might——” 

His voice died away in an incoherent drawl, as he 
lapsed into a fit of profound abstraction. 

“The temptation is strong,” he finally resumed. 
“Tt is quite possible that the business can be managed. 
I must see this mysterious Mr. Dean immediately. If 
he don’t know too much about my past history, I will 
join hands with him.” 

He withdrew from the room, re-entering the kitchen, 
where he moved about stealthily, extinguishing the 
light, and he then left the cottage, and walked rapidly 
away in an inland direction, on a lonely road. The 
wind whistled and roared, the darkness, was intense, 
aud he heard the moaning and dashing of the sea, as 
he passed along—a being as dark as the night, and 
with a soul as stormy as the elements around him, 

Passing lonely huts, grim-looking dwellings, 
scarcely distinguishable in the darkness, here tle 
ruins of an old church, there the spectral-looking 
dabs of a small burying-ground, he at length reached 
tho estate of Ballacreeby. 

It stood in the midst of a plain, amid scanty vege- 
tation, a lonely and dark looking place, invisible in the 
gloom, and announced orily by the light that streamed 
through several of its windows. The house was.a 
little off the road, and lie soon reached the entrance, 
and knocked for admittance. 

A servant, who looked marvellously like an ordi- 
nary smuggler acting in that cafiacity, answered the 
summons. : 

On asking for Mr. Dean, the fisher was shown into 
4 handsomely-furnished room, and asked to be seated. 
‘The servant withdrew, after receiving his name, and 
Maxley improved the opportunity by noticing how 
very elegant everytliing was around him. Ere he 
had finished his appreciative survey, however, the 
door, by which the servant had left him, opened, and 
Mr. Dean made his appearance. 

“ Sh, it’s you, neighbour Maxley,” said Dean, in an 
easy tone, as he approached and extended his hand. 
“Happy to reeeive this visit, although I am afraid, 
from the lateness of the hour, that I owe it to some 
trouble or disappointment.” 

“Not particularly,” rejoined Maxley. ‘ Fact is, I’ve 
been thinking over what you said to-night about 
knowing me, and I have concluded to ask you how much 
and what you do know about me?” 

_ Mr. Dean smiled in the careless manner character- 
istic of him, and replied, as he sank easily upon a 
velvet couch : 

_ “Why, I thought that a man of your ability, intel- 
ligence and education would not be wasting his life 
in such a corner of the world as this, and in such a 
laborious and obscure calling as fishing, from choice.” 

“ There is something in that!” assented Maxley. 

__ “This opinion, or suspicion, arose naturally enough 
in my mind,” pursued Dean. “ A coupleof years ago, 
I saw your daughter, and foresaw that she would be a 
glorious woman ! ” 

4 He proceeded to repeat what he had just said to 
Mona on the subject,and Maxley was convinced by his 
manner that he was not cognizant of anything to 
He a cue beyond the idle gossip of the neighbour- 


“Oh, that is all, eh?” he rejoined, breathing more 
freely, “I did not know but you might have been 
prejudiced against me by some enemy of mine, but I 
see that there is nothing to prevent our dealing’ With 
each other, You must at once take Mona into your 
own hands. I think she must have overheard our 
interview this evening. At any rate, she has sud- 
denly left the house, 
myself 1s pressing. We must get assistance to search 
for her, if you have any friends you can depend 
upon” 

“Ob, have no fears!” interropted Dean, quietly. 


The danger to both you and’ 


“ Mona will not harm us. In fact, sho’s in my keep- 


ing——” 

“In your keeping? ” repeated Maxley, with a won- 
dering stare. 

“Yes. She left your house for the very reason 


you suggested—because she overheard our conver- 
sation, aud desired her lover tocgme to her assist- 
ance!” 

“Her lover? 
sence?” 

“ Yes,” said Dean, with a smile. “ But instead of 
finding him, she fell into the hands of some ‘friends of 
mine. I soon found her in their safe-keeping, and took 
the liberty of bringing her home with me, after dis- 
cussing matters with her.” 

“ Here ?” cried Maxley. ‘Is she here?” 

“ Here, neighbour Maxley—in this very house !” 

The fisher uttered some very hearty rejoicings at 
this statement. 

“You take a load from my _ heart, Mr. Dean,” he 
said, with a long breath of relief. ‘Of course, now 
that she is here in your hands, you will take care that 
she does not get beyond them? I am ¢onvinced that 
you never can marry her unless you are stern with 
her!” : 

“Perhaps we had better see her together,” sug- 
gested Dean. “The statement of our wishes and 
purposes, since they seem to be identical, may have 
more influence upon her than aH that has been 
said.” 

“ Yes, let’s see her!” said. Maxley, with a thought- 
ful face. “T have something of importance to say to 
her! 

Dean bade his companion follow him, and led 
the way io the upper chamber where Mona was con- 
fined. 


You are aware, then, of his pre- 


ned. 

They found her pale and anguished, with a fright- 
ened look on her sweet. face, and the shadow of a great 
apprehension in her blue eyes. 

“Oh, father, you have come to save me! ” she cried, 
springing from the chair, with a glad cry, and rushing 
into hisarms. “ You will take me away from this ter- 
rible man? You will——” 

His hard face, as he pushed her off, checked the 
words upon her lips. 

“My advice to you, Mona,” he rejoined, harshly, 
‘is quite to the contrary of all that! Mr. Dean is 
your friend and lover—the very best friend you 
have in this world. He is rich and honourable——” 

“Oh, father! can it be that you turn a deaf ear to 
me?” moaned the girl, recoiling still farther from 
him. “Have pity upon me! This man that you 
deem so henourable, is no other than Fearnought, the 
smuggler——” 

Maxley laughed hoarsely. 

“T knew all that before,” he declared. ‘That's 
nothing. You must receive his addresses, for the 
reason that Iam about to travel in foreign parts for 
my health. I may be gone for some years. I can’t 
take you, having an associate with me. Mr. Dean 
has offered you honourable marriage. 
well to accept it! ” 

“You know that I love another! ” pleaded Mona, 
in agonized tones. “Oh, father, if you have a spark 
of parental feeling for me, take me away with you 
now! Think of my reputation. What will people say 
of me when they learn that I have disappeared? 
What will he think ?” 

“These are questions for your own consideration,” 
said Maxley, coldly. ‘‘ They are very natural, too, and 
I should advise you to consent to marry Mr. Dean. I 
wash my hands of you from this moment. You 
wouldn't marry as I wanted you to do, when I 
urged you during the past year ; and seeing I have so 
little authority over you, I resign you entirely into 
sterner hands than mine!” 

The maiden but to no avail. Not a spark 
of paternal feeling ¢ ‘she elicit. The greater became 
her anguish, the harsher Maxley became to her, declar- 
ing that she had refused all his aid in securing her a 
husband, and that she must at last accept the one that 
circumstances had thrust upon her. 

“Then I am indeed lost!” she moaned. 
father! is this to be our last meeting ? ” 

“ Well, I suppose it-is, for some years to come,” he 
rejoined. “I have business on the continent. You 
must soon make up your mind. There's no one to 
help you. I like Mr. Dean, and approve of lis profes- 
sion. He is rich, and will make you a good husband. 
You're a lucky girl to secure such a prize, and ought 
to be dancing for joy. Good bye!” 

He took her fingers coldly in his, and then dropped 
them ; and, without any other farewell, turned away, 
leaving the apartment, followed by Mr. Dean, whose 
black eyes sparkled with gratification, as he again 
locked Mona in, and led his guest down stairs to the 
room they had quitted. . 

“You now see, Mr. Dean,” said Maxley, taking a 
seat, ‘that I am devoted te your interests. In return 
for this, all I ask of you is that you will keep me in- 


“Oh, 





formed of your whereabouts. Of course, you'll settle 


You will do | 


somewhere with the girl, after you marry her, and I 
wish you then to inform me through my friend Brottle. 
As her father, I must know where she is !” 

“Of course,” said Dean. “I will keep you informed 
with pleasure. I will commuaicate to you through 
Brottle—who is my faithful friend—all my movements 
after leaving the island.” 

* Above all, you will take good care that she does 
not give you the slip, and so bring trouble upon us? ” 

‘Oh, have no fear of that.. When dead men get 
out of their coffins, then Mona may get beyond my 
reach—not before! ” 

“Then there’s only one thing more to be said! ” 
remarked Maxley, hitching his chair nearer to his 
companions. “I give you notice that the revenue 
spy who has been making, love to Mona—the same 
one who has made you and your friends so much 
treuble—that Captain Wynne—is now lying a guest 
at my cottage!” 

It was now Dean’s turn to be astonished. 

“ At your house?” he demanded, regarding Maxley 
penetratingly. ‘“ How does that bappen ?” 

“T found him on the shore,” replied the fisher, “when 
I was looking for that confounded donkey of mine, 
that had got out of the stable. The young fellow was 
lying on some bushes and a pile of seaweed. It may 
be that he fell in the darkness, while prowling about 
the shore, and he would have been killed, if it hadn’t 
been for the weeds and bushes. Finding him there, I 
put him on the donkey and carried him home, not 
knowing who he was. He had come to himself when 
I left him to come here. I didn’t suspect who he was 
till—till I discovered that Mona was missing, and so 
came to you for assistance!” 

e “And he is at your house? Strange!” 

“Yes, he’s there, and perfectly helpless,” whispered 
Maxley. And'I advise you to send some of your men 
about midnight to take him away. He is lying in my 
room—the one off the kitchen, on the left; you can’t 
miss it. I don’t think he has any arms with him. I 
think you have quite as much interest in having him 
out of the way as I, and I leave the matter to you!” 

Dean thanked the fisher heartily for the informa- 
tion, and there s a sinister look on his face as he 
promised to ac’ n, it at. the time appointed. He 
then gave his guest some wine, and, after a little 
further conversation, Maxley took his leave, hastening 
homewards. 

“ At midnight then,” said Dean to himself, sinking 
into his seat, “A singular escape! I'll see him at 
midnight!” 


CHAPTER X 
MAXLEY MEETS THE CRISIS BOLDLY. 


I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-placed words of glossy courtesy, 

Baited with reason not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. Milton's Comus. 


THE countenance of Maxley, as he walked home- 
wards through the dense shadows, displayed many an 
evil expression and many a sign of demoniac joy. The 
events of the night, their adaptation to his thoughts, 
the ready tutoring of his wicked soul by circumstances, 
had all conspired to render him jubilant. 

“The Countess of Rathsmere looks more lovely 
than ever before,” he muttered to himself, “ Years 
have not dimmed her attractions, but merely added to 
their majesty. Her presence, the nearness of these 
revenue spies, who would be only too glad to come 
to her assistance,—every feature of the case, compel 
me to act promptly; and this very night shall see me 
triumphant!” 

With a mind as dark as the gloom around him, he 
followed the lonely road to the village, and at length 
crept into his dwelling on tip-toe, taking care to avoid 
all noise. Listening a moment at the door of each 
sleeping apartment—that to which he had conducted 
Captain Wynne, as well as that which he had assigned 
to her ladyship—he satisfied himself that his guests 
were wrapped in profound silence, and strengthened his 
projected. villany with the conviction that they were 
asleep. 

As rapidly as one event of the evening had suc- 
ceeded another, it was now quite late, speaking in 
accordance with Manx customs—within less than an 
hour of midnight. 

“T must act promptly,” he muttered to himself. 
“There’s no danger of my vacating these premises too 
soon.” 

Taking care not to show a light to the neighbours, 
he commenced putting up a box of provisions, includ- 
ing bottles of wine and water, a bag of sea biscuits, 
some bacon, and a variety of more delicate articles of 
food, which the housekeeping qualities of Mona had 
left at his disposal. This box he took to the beach, 
depositing it in a boat, with many a muttered expres- 
sion of satisfaction. 

The lights along the shore of the island were now 





almost the only noticeable points in his sphere of 
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observation. Not a gleam came from tho village ; not 
a sign of life was heard in any direction. 

“The wind is pretty strong,” he said, holding up 
his hand, “ but it‘ll carry ug away from the island like 
an arrow. We shall soon test it.” 

Returning to the house, Maxley took off his shoes, 
and crept up-stairs to a little attic, where he com- 
menced feeling about in the darkness, in a way that 
showed he was in quest of some object. 

“ Ab, there it is,” he muttered, as he grasped the 
handle of a hair-covered trunk. “ Ishall have clothes 
enough to dress like a gentleman.” 

The box was one he had brought to the island many 
years before, and it contained wearing apparel above 
a fisher’s station. 

Taking it on his shoulder, although it was large 
and heavy, he carried it down to the kifchen, where 
he placed it on the floor, while he put on his shoes. 
He then got ont his dark iantern, took up the box 
again, and stole noiselessly to the beach. Placing the 
box and the lantern in the boat, he pushed it off, 
sprang in, seized the oars, and rowed off to one of the 
fishing craft rocking on the surface of the bay, as 
stated in our opening chapter. 

This boat was a good-sized fishing sloop, with a 
cabin, with bunks at each side, and with a neatness 
and cleanliness not very characteristic of fishing boats. 
It was free from a fishy odour, having been unused 
for several days, and having also been thoroughly 
cleaned and exposed to the air. 

“Tt's lucky the Jolly Herring is so clean,” said 
Maxley, as he carried the trunk into the cabin. “TI 
little thought when I spent an odd day in fixing her 
up, who I wag preparing her to carry.” » 

He stowed away the box of provisions, and then, 
having hidden the lantern under a bunk, returned to 
the cottage, where he silently gathered together table- 
clothes, bed-linen, cutlery, and even the braided mats 
from the floor. All these he bestowed in the cabin, 
making up a bunk in a clumsy way, and covering the 
floor with the mat. 

And then he returned again to the cottage, and, with 
a wildly beating heart, knocked at the door of the 
countess’s room. 

A voice immediatefy bade him enter, and full of 
surprise at the fact, he lifted the latch and entered. 

he candle was burning on the toilet-table, and the 

countess was sitting beside it in a white-covered 
batrel-chair, her long glossy hair let down over her 
shoulders, while her maid was bathing her forehead 
with a delicious perfume. 

“Ah! is it you, Mr. Maxley?” she said, turning 
her pale, pain-marked face to him. “Iam suffering 
from a violent head-ache, aud am unable to sleep, not- 
withstanding my fatigue. Has anything happened ? 
Why do you knock at my door at so late an hour?” 

“Seeing yourlight, I ventured to ask an interview,” 
returned Maxley, telling the first lie that promised to 
serveas @ good excuse—he not having noticed the 
light, and having believed his visitor to be asleep. 
“T’ve been out to attend to my business before tlie 
storm should come on, since you left the kitchen, and 
meeting a comrade I made bold to ask him about 
that Markington, and have even extended my in- 
quiries among the neighbours.” 

Hoping wildly from the beginning of this address, 
the couptess had arisen, and now approached him 
with an eager and expectant expression on her lovely 
countenance. 

“Let me.come with the bluntness of a plain fisher 
to my good news——” 

“Good news?” cried the countess, leaning against 
her maid for support. 

“Yes. The man for whom you inquire is dead. 
He died four years ago, at his residence, on the coast, 
just beyond Castletown. His daughtcr, however, 
resides there, with atice family. She’sa beautiful 
girl, and I dare say will prove to be your ladyship’s 
own lost daughter.” 

“Oh, is it possible?” exclaimed the countess, in 
tones thrilling with joy. “At last my prayers have 
been heard! I cannot sleep after this revelation! If 
f could only go to my daug!iter to-night! Did you 
see anything of the schooner, Mr. Maxley ? 

“She has gone,” returned the fisher. “I think she’s 
at Port Erin by this time. But I foresaw your lady- 
ship’s anxiety, and my little sloop is in readiness, if 
you wish to seek your daughter to-night. I can take 
you to her in less than an hour. It’s an awkward 
journey tq make at night by land. Shall we go in 
the sloop ?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the countess, excitedly, not 
noticing Maxley’s disguised tones, nor the fact that he 
kept in the shadow.» “TI thank you heartily for your 
kindness, and shall not fail to reward you handsomely. 
Let us start instantly !” 

“T beg your ladyship to wait until morning,” in- 
terposed the maid. “ It's a terrible night to be out fn 
a little boat. Captain Léslie can take us in the 
schooner to-morrow.” 

_#* But to-morrow may not be clear,” interrupted her 





mistress, “and I cannot wait so long! Vor years I 
have sought for my child—my days and nights have 
been full of bitterncss and anguish—and now that I 
may, in less than an hour, clasp her to my breast, I 
could not restrain my impatience and remain here, I 
am going !” 

Clarkson assured her mistress that nothing should 
separate them, and hastened to attire the countess in 
her cloak and hood. Ina few moments they were 
both ready. 

“This way, if you please,” said Maxley, retreating 
into the kitchen. ‘If your ladyship will kindly wait 
a minute, I will put out the lights, so that no harm 
can happen to the cottage*” 

He extinguished the lights, and then with a look 
of satisfaction, returned to the countess, and said: 

“The night is dark, your ladyship, and if you 
would condescend to take my arm, I will lead you 
to the beach.” 

The countess took his arm in silence, and they left 
the cottage together, followed by the maid carrying 
her mistress’s travelling-bag. 

“It's very dark,” said her ladyship, as they paused 


on the beach, while Maxley pushed off his boat. “Is 
there no danger in this proposed voyage ?” 
“None at all, my lady!” declared Maxley. “I 


know every rock hereabouts. I could sail a boat 
anywhere in this locality with my eyes shut. It’s 
only a little way to where your daughter is stay- 
i we 

The last allusion decided the countess, and she 
silently stepped into the skiff, followed by Clarkson. 

“My sloop lies outa little way,” said the fisher, 
stepping in and seizing the oars. ‘‘ We shall soon be 
aboard.” 

They lapsed into silence, which was not broken 
until they reached the sloop. 

Then Maxley made the boat fast, assisted his com- 
panions to the deck, and pulled the boat on board, and 
led the way to the cabin. 

“If your ladyship will make yourself comfortable, 
T'Tl attend to the vessel,” he said, drawing out the lan- 
tern from its hiding-plage, and fixing it against the 
wall. ‘ Your voyage will be but a ehort one.” 

He withdrew, with a rude bow, and went on deck. 

Thus far Maxley’s scheme had been successful, 
and his way was now clear. 

“The Jolly Herring will give me work enough if 
the breeze freshens,” he muttered ; “ but in any and 
every case, let what will happen, I will try it. Ha, 
ha! fortune’s mine again!” 

He partially raised the main-sail of the sloop, and 
succeeded in taking a reef in it, despite its flapping. 
He then set it, waiting a moment for the tide, which 
was coming in, and for the wind, which was south- 
west-by-west, to swing the little vessel's bow off shore. 
This done, he raised the anchor, which had com- 
menced dragging, took the helm, and, with an audible 
exclamation of joy, the next instant he was standing 
swiftly out of the bay, and headed just far enough to 
the eastward to clear Point St. Mary. 

Fora moment, ere the sloop emerged from the 
shelter afforded her by the proximity of the coast, 
there appeared to be a lull in the elements, as if they 
were abashed by the audacity of the lone navigator, 
but her rapid speed soon carried her past the point, 
out into the open sea, where she felt the full force 
of the wind and tide, and commenced plunging and 
labouring heavily. 

And it was then that this bold man seemed 
to enter completely into the wild spirit of the scene, 
and to become as stern and merciless as the lowering 
tempest. 

Again he laughed like a fiend, 

“To England !—to the bottom of the sea !—where- 
ever we are borne or driven!” he muttered, in a voice 
husky with malignant glee, ‘‘ we shall be together, wy 
lady, and you will be in my power. Ha, ha! I 
shall run down past the Calf, and then shape my 
course to the northern islets of Scotland. A long 
cruise is before your ladyship, and I wish you joy of 
it! Ha, ha!” 

(To be continued) 





Curtovs Hunzinc Customs oF THE INNUITS.— 
There exist also among the Innuits many curious cus- 
toms connected with hunting. They cannot go out 
to take walrus until they have done working upon 
tuktoo clothing ; and after beginning the walrus hunt, 
no one is allowed to work on reindeer skins. One 
day in March, I wanted Tookoolito and Keodloe’s 
wife to make me a sleeping-bag of Tuktoo-skin; but 
nothing could persuade them to do it, as it was then 
walrus season. They “ would both die, and no more 
walrus could be canght.” When a walrus is caught, 
the captor must remain at home, doing no work, for 
one day; if a bear is killed, he must remain quiet, in 
like manner, for three days; after the taking of a 
whale, two days. If, however, he is on a hunt, and 
game is plentiful, the Innuit frequently keeps on at 


— 
the sport, making up all his resting da: 
the hunt. When a seal is ogianth a rao on 
water are sprinkled on its head before it is cut : 
If there is no water to be had, the man holds sno x 
his hand till he squeezes out a single drop, the hy 
cation of which answers every wish, Women = “4 
allowed to eat of the first seal of the season, and ihe 
rule is so strictly enforced that they do not feel ey, “ 
at liberty to chew the blubber for tlie sake of ex 4 
ing the oil. When Tunukderlien and lense an 
with me on my sledge-journey up Frobisher Bay, the 
first seal of the season was caught, and Henry 7 
obliged to pound the blubber to obtain the oi] a 
needed, because the women were not allowed to do it, 
There is a regular order for cutting up a walrus, The 
first man who arrives at the captured animal cuts of 
the right arm or flipper; the second, the left arm. 
the third, the right leg or flipper ; the fourth, the lef, 
leg ;. the fifth, a portion of the body, beginning at the 
neck, and'so on, till the whole is disposed o Life 
with the Esquimaux, by Captain C. F. Hall. 


= 
HALF-A-MILLION. 


Tuer: is no doubt that I wasa “lion.” I was 
to feel it wherever I went. Lorgnettes were levelled 
at mein public; people nudged each other in passing 
me in the street, and whispered, “There he is!” 
Professed lion-hunters besieged me; my rooms were 
deluged with cards; congratulations, criticism and 
counsel were offered mo gratuitously; manenuvring 
mammas smiled upon me; beautiful young girls 
looked at me with interest and admiration in their 
innocent eyes ; and now and then somé true soul spoke 
words that were dearer than gold. 

Some of thts was very pleasant, but there were 
compensating inconveniences. Imprimis, my pockets 
were still wofully empty, for my works had brought 
me more renown than money, andI was appropriating 
all my funds, as fast as they accumulated, to the pay- 
ment of debts contracted in less promising times. I 
longed to lift that weight from my shoulders. Artists 
do not borrow tlicir tints from the hues of earth and 
sky, and canvas and brushes are coarse, material 
things that demand an exchange of filthy lucre. So 
I. was still forced to work away as if the auri sacra 
James—the thirst for gold—devoured me. 

In consequence, my pupularity in society was some- 
what embarrassing, because, to say nothing of the 
encroachments upon my time, etiquette prescribesa 
respectable attire. brushed my best. coat clean 
through to the lining, before I could make up my mind 
to discard it; and as for gloves, every pair I bought 
cost me an unnutterable pang. Then it was not par- 
ticularly delectable to be compelled to look over the 
drawings of budding geniuses who revelled in pes 
green water, and impossible skies, and figures that 
would have driven an anatomist mad; nor was there 
anything delightful in copying flat, inexpressive faces, 
pug noses, and pale hempen-coloured hair—although I 
was assured they had ‘so mucl: character, if I could 
only bring it out.” 

And then—abh, there's the misery of it! it was in- 
expressibly mortifying to be upon familiar terms with 
the beautiful young girls before alluded to, and bave 
all the time a profound consciousness that the man 
in the moon would have been considered a more 
eligible parti than I. 

Considering -all these things, I bore myself very 
meckly, I have no doubt T was thought very modest 
that I did not roar any louder—such a remarkable lion 
as I was. 

I still lived in my garret, managed my own vély 
economical housekeeping, and found the best of my 
life in my art. 

But I have not told you how I attained my ques 
tionable eminence. I had exhibited a picture. It 
was only a foaming waste of green waters, a stretel 
of yellow sind in the foreground, a bit of rocky set 
wall hollowed by the waves, a dun sky with storm- 
clouds flying wildly before the wind, and low dowa 
in the west a break in the gloom, whence a shalt of 
lurid light glancing out, just touched a pale, dead face 
rising ghastly and terrible above the tempest-drivea 
breakers. , 

This picture was not an outgrowth of my life. 1 
did not put my soul into it.as I had too,often doze 
before. It wos merely an inspiration of a morbid fancy 
flung upon the canvas ina freak. But it was We 
eccentric, peculiar, and took the public by storm. It 
made mealion. Aud still it hung upon the walls 
the gallery—a perpetual advertisoment. I iad refuse 
to sell it, And thus at the second exhibition of i 
it waa stil! numbered among the foremost attractions 

That was a bright day more like a scene from some 
fairy tale than a real event in this prosaic, working 
aze. The main gallery was flooded by@ soft, 
light. The studios opening from it were sanctuaries 





beauty. Pallid statues gleamed in shady alcove 
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— 
starry eyes looked down at you from the canvas-hung 


ee men, and beautiful, gifted women stood in 

ups before some triumph of art, or walked about 
conversing in low, soft tones. It was all quiet, and 
dreamy, and delicious. , 

Standing not far from my picture—I could not 
belp hovering near it with a kind of jealous care— 
a bevy of fair girls passed and stopped before my 
treasure. : ; 

«J am 60 eager to see this wonderful picture! . You 
know I was out of town when it was first exhibited,” 


id one. 

7 looked at the speaker. A face like one of Titian’s 
women, purely blonde—not meaning by this that 
ink and white transparency which in our climate is 
the blonde type—but a complexion as ripe in its fair- 
ness as @ Southern summer; hair of that’ wary, red 
gold that Titian loved to paint; eyes a sunpy hazel, 
limpid as crystal. Se 

The small head was thrown back, those striking 
eyes coolly fixed upon the picture. It was plain the 
little lady thought herself a competent critic. 

“Itiga strange, beautiful thing,” she said at last. 
“J don’t think I wholly like it—but—” 

“Oh, Miss Vandermeyer!” cried the rest in chorus. 

“T must buy it, I think.” 

Very cool, my lady, I thought. She surveyed it 
still more critically—this girl of twenty summers. 

“It is too morbid in its tone, but I have a nook in 
my house where it will just fit—my chamber of 
horrors, I call it. You may see a ghost there at mid- 
day any time, if you like. Who is the artist? 
Can't somebody find him for me?” she said, forget- 
ting to consult her catalogue, and with the air of a 
duchess. 

There was a furtive looking about, then a buzzing 
whisper, and Miss Vandermeyer turned her eyes upon 
me. In a moment she was before me. 

“Tam Margaret Vandermeyer. I would like to 
bay your picture.” 

*“] don’t wish to sell it,” I replied, coldly. 

She made an impatient gesture—just a littlo saucy 
wave of the hand. 

“T want to buy it. How much do you ask?” 

The gold-brown eyes were fixed upon my face with 
aquiet audacity that amazed me. I named a sum 
that I meant should startle her. 

“Five hundred pounds !” 

“Very well. I willsend my servant in the morning 
to take it down.” 

I started. 

“Miss Vandermeyer, I don’t wish to sell my pic-. 
ture.” For the first time, she seemed to comprehend 
me. 

“Don't want to sellit! What did you paint it for? 
Ithought artists painted their pictures to sell,” her 
eyes sparkling as though she had cornered me. 

“ All artists are not alike,” I said, sharply, for I was 
vexed, first at her criticism, and afterwards at her 
pertiuacity. 

She looked at me rather curiously, as if I were 
tome phenomenon. 

“Haven't you any more like it in your head?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I should hope not,” she said, gravely. 

“ Why ?” 

“Because it wouldn't be good for you. 
something dreadful about it.” 

“Really, Miss Vandermeyer!” I remarked, sarcas- 
tically, “you are peculiar. I don’t understand why 
you should want the picture.” 

“I want it because in some moods I like to look at 
weh things.” 

I reflected a moment. 

"Can you afford to give five hundred pounds to 
indulge a mood?” 

“It I pleaso,” she said, with a saucy little shrug of 
her shoulders. 

“Very well. I will sell it to you, then”—her eyes 
tleamed—‘ypon condition that if I choose I may 
tome time buy it back.” 

“Iknew you would sell it to me,” she said, with 
_ of iriumpb. “ You'll never want to buy it 


There's 


“Why no::” 
“You won't be rich enough. Artists are always 
Wor, aren’t they ?” 
I did not answer, but stood in haughty silence. 
She glanced up at me, then ‘ser eyes filled with sud- 
tears, 
“Did 1 wound you? I did not mean it.” 
Iwas mollified directly. 
“I see you didn't.” 
“You'll forgive me, then ?” she asked, with a smile 
sunshine. ‘Will you come to-morrow and 
tthe money for your picture?” She put a card into 
ty hand, and looking up at me with the fraukest, 
Weetest face in the world, said, “Now would you be 
od enough to take me to my friends? Iam so 


“ Near-sighted—with those eyes ?” 

It was very bluntly said, but I was no courtier in 
those days, and I could only hope that she would 
recognize the compliment, and forgive the awkward- 
ness. But she startled me. 

“Yes. They don’t look so, do they?” she added, 
with the most charming naiveté. 

I took her across the hall, under a whole artillery of 
glances, bowed my adieu, and left her. Retracing my 
steps, I met my friend Devereux. 

“Delafield, my dear fell»w, what in the name of 
all that’s wonderful have you been doing?” he ex- 
clainied. 

“Nothing that has any harm in it, I hope.” 

“What! Haven’t you been seen for half an hour 
in close confab with Miss Vandermeyer, and didn’t 
you-——” 

“But what of it?” 

“What of it? Why, Miss Vandermeyer is worth 
half a million.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Powders her hair with gold dust every night, and 
drinks dissolved pearls for her complexion every morn- 
ing.” 

“ And is the sauciest, sweetest, most loveable, most 
provoking little witch that ever existed—with only one 
fault in the world.” 

“What is that ?” 

“ Why—her half-million is such a terrible bugbear ! 
She wants to be wooed for her own sweet self, but 
she knows how potent are the charms of gold—and 
so the poor little Circe is doomed to perpetual celibacy 
—for she'll never dare accept anybody.” 

“How dreadful! What a misfortune it is to be 
worth half a million!” 

And then Devereux left me, and Isaw him circling 
around Miss Vandermeyer, in company with a troop 
of other foolish moths, all the rest of the evening, and 
the lady, holding herself loftily in her queenly grace, 
minded them not in the least. As for me,I madea 
vow that night, sitting before my small fire, that 
T'd not fall into her train or lose my heart to 
her. 

I was not going to think any more about her, in- 
deed. I found, however, that Miss Vandermeyer 
danced before my eyes as scon as I shut them, and 
her voice, like sweet bells, was all the time ringing 
through my head. It being manifestly impracticable 
to forget her that night, I resolved to begin to do so 
in the morning. But in the morning I awoke from 
my brief, feverish sleep, profoundly impressed by the 
near approach of some extraordinary event. Upon a 
little reflection, I remembered that I was to call upon 
Miss Vandermeyer that day. 

Her residence was at the west end of the tewn, and 
so I started early—so early, in fact, that I found it 
advisable to walk about the neighbouring squares for 
an hour or two before I deemed it prudent to knock. 

A footman opened the door, and ushered me into a 
spacious, dusky drawing-room, where it seemed that 
ail sorts of beautiful things were grouped in picturesque 
confusion. I had not waited half a minute before 
Miss Vandermeyer came in, and said I was te go up- 
stairs with her. 

We went through long frescoed halls, over carpets 
soft as wood moss, up flight after flight, till we reached 
the upper story. Then Miss Vandermeyer pushed 
aside a door, and I entered what seemeda fairy bower. 
I had left winter out of doors—here it seemed as if 
summer had been wooed to linger all through the year. 
The atmosphere was warm and fragrant with blossom- 
ing flowers. Vines trailed over the windows and 
climbed about the walls. A soft light camein through 
the ground glass windows, bringing out the marvellous 
beauty of the pictured faces and landscapes that were 
everywhere. An oddly carved writing-desk stood in 
one corner, a little buh! table, with some pretty work 
upon it, occupied another—tokens of the strange, 
beautiful girl who made the place her home. 

‘‘Come here,” said Miss Vandermeyer, leading the 
way across the spacious room. 

I followed, and saw my picture hung in fit company, 
one or two weird faces above and beside it, and a com- 
panion piece—a reach of desolate moor, a wild crag, 
and an eagle sailing heavily through an empty, grey 
sky—just opposite. 

“ How do you like it?” said Miss Vandermeyer. 
“Very much. It could not be better placed.” 

“ This is my chamber of horrors. I come and sit 
here when I feel fierce,” she said, with an air of frank- 
ness. 

“ Fierce!” 

“Yes, When things don’t go as I like. 
find a great many things very provoking?” 
“T do; but you—I shouldn't think you could be 
annoyed.” 

She gave me a sudden look. 

‘““Why? Because I am rich ?” 

“ Partly.” 

“You don’t know anything about it, then—if you 


~ 


Don’t you 





‘ar-sighted I can’t see across this great hall.” 


acre 4 


pounds. I wish -you had it, and then you'd see,” she 
said, with the prettiest air of vexation. 

“T wish I had.” 

“What? Whatdo you mean?” her bright tazel 
eyes full of surprise. 

“TI believe I meant that I wished I had half a mil- 
lion pounds,” I said, laughing. 

“Do you really 2” 

“Indeed I do,” 

“Now that is odd,” she replied, with a queer look in 
her face. 

“ How, odd?” 

“Ob, they generally say that they don't value money 
in the least; that they wouldn’t take it as 4 gift, that 
they prefer poverty, or at least a modest competence, 
and all such stuff.” 

“ They say so. ‘Who?” 

“Oh, some people,” she returned, that mischievous 
light dancing in her eyes. “ What made you think I 
was going to tell you my secrets ?” 

And the little fairy walked away with a make-be- 
lieve hauteur. 

I followed her from the comparative gloom of 
this part of the apartment into the sunshine that 
flowed over the flowers and climbing plants. A piano 
stood open, its white keys gleaming. 

“ Excuse me—are you musical ?” 

“Oh, yes, I play well enough; but when I have 
people here who can say anything, I'd rather talk.” 

So we talked, and I watched her beautiful, mobile 
face, wondering at its marvellous power of expression, 
admiring the exquisite tinting of cheek and lip, aud 
the splendid red gold of her hair. 

I put her intoa picture I was at work upon that 
afternoon—it was just the face had needed. Having 
this to do, of course, I was obliged to think of her 
more or less ; but I definitely decided to begin the 
next day to forget her. 

It does seem, however, as if everything sometimes 
conspires to make one forget a good resolution. It 
was not my fault that I met Miss Vandermeyer. the 
next day in the park, and it wasn't to be expected 
that I should refuse to take a seat in her carriage 
when she urged me as if she really wished it. I 
always did dislike combating obstacles, and when I 
found that the Fates were beut upon keeping. Miss 
Vandermeyer in my mind, I yielded, gracefully, I 
hope, comforting myself by thinking that she must 
soon go out of town for the summer, and thea I 
could apply myself to my business without. hin- 
drance. 

The months drifted by. Other seasons I had Leer, 
filled with longing to go out of town—even so exly 
as apple-blossom time. It was always such a delight 
to see the blossoms open, a circle of pale petals. on 
the outside, and within a heart of vivid rose. But 
now I stayed quite contentedly, and worked at: my 
picture. I was making a glorious likeness.of. Miss 
Vandermeyer. 

One day, however, I received a tiny nota, rose- 
scented, and addressed in her own exquisite hand. 
She had gone out to Lindenwood, her country.house 
on the Thames. Would I come to tea that night ?— 
only a choice friend or two, strawberries and cream, 
meonlight and boating & discretion. 

I went, taking the late afternoon train. At the 
station I found the groom holding a splendid black 
horse by the bridle. 

“This horse is for you, sir, if you please, or tho 
carriage. Miss Vandermeyer said you was to do as 
you liked.” 

“Thank you, I'll ride, I think. Go on with the 
carriage, and show the way.” 

It was a ride of two miles through wooded hol- 
lows and over hills, when one caught a gleam of white 
sails on the river, ending at last in a natural park 
with its miniature forest, its cool dells, its grassy 
nooks, and its winding paths. The red shining of the 
setting sun upon the windows revealed the house, a 
roomy, guaint chateau, gabled, porticoed and half-hid 
by luxuriant blossoms which flung their redundant 
sprays every where. 

She came to the door to meet me, fresh and lovely 
in her pure muslin, some jessamine sprays with waxen 
flowers clinging about her bright, ripling hair. 

“I knew you would come,” she said, her beautifal, 
smiling eyes upon me. “We only wanted you to 
make up our party.” 

“You are very kind. Whom have you here?” 
“Only dear old Guardy—Mr. Lakeman, whom you 
know— Miss Damer, and Mr. Lacroft.” 

“Mr. Lacroft ? ” 

“Qh, you don’t know him, but he’s an old friend of 
mine, and such a good fellow.” 

It is not particularly delightful to hear another mau 
praised as a good fellow by a young lady—at least, I 
didn’t find it so. I had no doubt I should hate that 
Mr. Lacroft. He was sure to be a detesiable prig. 
I felt that I had found the enemy of my life. So I 
accompanied Miss Vandermeyer to the drawing-room, 
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with Mr. Lakeman, with the most assured and at- 
home air imaginable. 

“Mr. Delafield—my friend, Mr. Lacroft,” said Miss 
Vandermeyer. 

I had to shake hands with him, bat I scowled as 
fiercely as I could, and was conscious of a strong 
inclination to throw him out of the window. 

“Would you like a game of chess while we are 
waiting for tea?” asked Miss Vandermeyer. 

“ No, Lthank you,” I responded, morosely. 

“What, don’t you like chess ?” 

“T think it does very well for boys,” I returned, 
with a tremendous effort to Le sarcastic. 

Miss Vandermeyer blushed a little, and glanced 
shyly at Mr. Lacroft; but that individual only 
stroked his moustache, and gave a low, mellow, good- 
humoured laugh—thus adding insult to injury. I 
was strongly tempted to challenge him on the spot. 

Tea was announced, and served in the little vine- 
bung balcony, opening towards: the river. The soft, 
summer air was allbabout us; the moon was rising 
just over the water, and the birds were singing good- 
night in the tall, dark tree-tops close by. It ought to 
have been delicious, but somehow it wasn’t. 

Miss Nellie Damer was placed beside me, @ young 
lady with a face like a wax doll, pink cheeks, blue 
eyes, and little rings of yellow hair lying on her 
white’ foreéhead—a style of beauty that I don’t ad- 
niire. 

I could, however, have forgiven her looks, if she 
svould have let me alone. But the creature would 
talk, which was very aggravating, considering that a 
most animated by-play was going on Miss 
Vandermeyer and that detestable Lacroft, which I 
could not catch without giving it my closest attenti+n. 

“Are you: fond of Charlotte. Russe?” said this 


annoying young lady. 

es Chatlotte—-who? ” I said, absently, “I don’t 
think I know her!” 

Miss Damer laughed, and then Mr. Lacroft laughed 
also. He seemed to find things very amusing. I 
took my repast in silence. What it was, I don’t know. 
T bave-an ides that it was cream, with possibly some 
strawberries, 

I know Miss Vandermeyer sent away the cream- 
jug twiee. If there were strawberries, I never saw 
such tasteless ones. 

I made one or two discoveries before we left the 
table. I had always thought .Miss Vandermeyer's 
guardian rather a nice old gentleman, but I now per- 
ceived that he was an eld fogy with a rubicund nose, 
who ate like a gourmand. 

When tea was over, Miss Vandermeyer proposed 
a row upon the river. Everybody acquiesced. La- 
croft and I todk the oars, but it was Lacroft who 
Lrought Miss Vendermeyer’s shawl, and wrapped it 
tenderly about her. 

“You cannot. sit there, Margaret,” he said. 

Margaret, indeed ! 

“No,” she answered, with a little wilful shake of 
tho head, “I'll sit here;” and she sat down close 
by me. 

Then I had my revenge. Lacroft was forced to 
play the agreeable to Miss Damer. He did it with a 
very good grace, but I could imagine bis feelings. 
That little hour atoned for my misery. She was be- 
side me, her beautiful eyes looking into mine, her 
soft voice humming low songs for my pleasure. Then 
I undertook to teach her to row. Delightful pastime 
it was, to see her little white hands trying to manage 
he clumsy oar! 

So, over those silver waves, we rowed back to the 
landing, overshadowed by the huge old trees that 
grew close to theriver’s brim, and lying in deep gloom. 
While I held the boat fast to the stairs, Lacroft 
sprang out to assist the ladies. In an instant I was 
cursing his awkwardness, for there was a quick, 
ivightened cry, and I knew it was Miss Vandermeyer 
who slipped and fell into the water. It was only a 
moment's work to throw off my coat and plunge 
after ber. Ah, how thankful I was, when my darling’s 
white face came to the top of the waves—a long 
space off, swept away by the ebbing tide—but not 
beyoud my reach, after a few swift, strong strokes. 

They were all wild with joy, when I laid her drip- 
ping and half fainting on the turfy slope. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, how can we ever be grateful 
enough to you? If she had been lost, I should never 
have got over it,” cried Lacroft. 

The words froze me. He was her lover, then? I 
walked up to the house with him, mute and miserable. 
I would have rushed away, but I could not go back to 
town wet as a merman. I must stay all night. So 
Lacroft said, and so said Mr. Lakeman. Miss Van- 
dermeyer added her persuasions. 

“Do you think we could let you go2” she said, 
seltly. ‘ You forget what I owe you.” 

“ You owe me nothing—any one would have done 
the same.” 

I think my harsh tone hurt her. I caught the sur- 
paised, grieved look in the eyes that met mine, before 


I turned abruptly away. That night, lying awake 
after the household was asleep, I resolved to rise early 
the next morning, before any one was stixving, and 
walk into town, leaving a note to excuse my sudden 
departure. 

So I left Lindenwond, in the cool, sweet hush of the 
early morning, never, I thought, to see it again. Back 
to my work I must go, and forget that I had ever 
known Margaret Vandermeyer. 

That wasa gloomy day. Towards night came a 
sunny gleam in the shape of a note from Miss Vander- 
meyer. 

© Do you know,” she wrote, “that you were very 
rude to go away as you did this morning? You went 
to escape our thanks, I suppose, but that does net 
excuse you. Will you come up to-morrow, and be 
forgiven ?” 

There was a deal of consolation in these simple 
words, but I hardened my heart, and wrote to Miss 
Vandermeyer that urgent business would prevent my 
doing myself the honour, &c. 

Whata wretehed week followed! Who would have 
thought that one little woman could have thrown m 
mind into sueh a tumult? I worried myself ill, and, 
conscious that I was looking haggard and miserable, I 
would not go out, but worked at my easel all day, 
day after day. 

One afternoon, at the end of that wretched week, I 
was putting a few, last touches upen my picture, 
which was now completed, when there eame alow tap 
at my door. I opened it,and to my inexpressible sur- 
prise beheld Miss Vandermeyer. She threw back 
her veil, put out her little gloved hand doubtfully, and 
said: 


“How do you do, Mr. Delafield? May I come in?” 
“ Certainly, Miss Vandermeyer—I am very happy,” 
I stammered. 
“You may wait for me at the door, Rosette,” she 
said, turning to the maid who accompanied her; and 
then she stepped inside my apartment, loeking around 
with a curious, half-timid air. 
I gave her my best chair, and stood a little way off, 
looking at her, hardly daring to speak, lest she should 
vanish into thim air. My poor studio had never been 
so illuminated before. 
“T came to see if you were ill,” she said, presently, 
looking shyly up.into my face. 
“You are very good. No; I am not ill.” 
“Why haven't you been to see us, then? You look 
ill, I am sure,” she added, softly. 
“I wrote you that I was very busy.” 
She lifted up ono little, diamond-ringed hand, 
warningly. 
“Now do tell the truth to me,” 
“The truth, Miss Vandermeyer, would, I am afraid 
give you little pleasure,” I said, bitterly. 
“*T don’t understand you.” 
There was a silence. 
“T staid away from you, because I thought it best 
I should,” I said, at last, quite desperate. 
A rosy flush crept slowly over her sweet face. 
“ Why 2” she asked, after a minute. 
“ Because, Miss Vandermeyer, I love you!” 
The blush faded away to white, and a smile trem- 
bled about her lips. 
“T thought you did,” she said, in a low, soft voice. 
I drew a long breath. 
“ Then you must understand me, You are going 
to marry Mr. Lacroft——” 
I was interrupted by a quick, musical laugh. 
“Why, you silly fellow, don’t you know he is 
engaged to Nellie Damer? They’re to be married in 
September.” 
I was silent from surprise. 
“Is that any consolation?” asked my tormentor, 
presently. 
I could not deny that it was. 
“ But then that makes no difference,” I said, at 
last. 
“No difference 2?” 
“No. That half-million pounds of yours !” I said, 
between my teeth. 
“ Ob, that is it?” she cried, with that rippling laugh. 
“ Yes, that is it!” 
And hardly knowing what I did, I turned my easel 
so that my picture faced her. 

She started. 


“Why, that is.myself!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
glowing. “Did you do it?” 
o es.” 


She went up to the picture, and examined it closely. 
“ You've made it just like me,” she said, in a grati- 
fied tone. 

“T couldn’t help doing so.” 

“It's prettier, too, than any likeness I’ve ever had,” 
she added, with quite unconscious self-praise. “ Will 
you sell it ?” 

No.” 

“Not for a thousand pounds ?” 

“ Not for ten thousand.” 

“Not to me?” coaxingly. 


married some day. 


gipsey. 











“ Not even to you.” 
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She sat down in my arm-chair again, her thor, 


I sat down instantly. 


y ‘ 
“Is this your studio ?” she added 
“My studio, kitehen, ditiing, 


tying in her Jap, her. hat in her ha: 
crimson, her cm soft and bright with pela 
walked the room, fast losing my self-controy), Tong 
her so intensely. 

“T wish you would sit down. I want to talk tp 
you.” 


, Slancing astound, 
and reception- ~ 


“Do you mean that you eat and cook here?” 


“Yes, mostly. I get my dinner 
sometimes.” 
“ Why do you live so?” 


“Fo save money.” 


at a restanza 


“ And this is all the home you have?” she said, 


with an air of tender pity. 
“ You needn’t be sorsy for me,” I repli 
“ My debts are all paid, and some day, 
shall live in better fashion.” 


Tdi 


“And yet you wouldn’ accept my half-million?’ 


she went on, ber voice shaking a little, 


“ Miss Vandermeyer—” 


“‘ But suppose,” she interrupted, “suppose I shoulj 


tell you that it never was.se much as people 

—and that what there was is almost—er quite—log” 
—she began to cry now—“gone to rain in broken 
banks and terrible fires—and that I—oh, Mr. Delafield 
—expect to have to teach scliool, or do 
for my living—” 


something— 


She broke down here, and hiding her face in he 


hands, sobbed aloud, I was a‘ her feet, caressing her 
hand, showering kisses upon her bright curls, over. 
whelming her with tender words. 


“O, my love, my precious darling—you teach school! 


I will work like a galley-slave, if you love me! It wy 
only that horrible fortune—bet now—now will yu 
give yourself to me?” 


She put both her hands into mine, smiling 


her tears. I don’t know what I said then—I know! 
was roused from a trance of delicious joy by be 
voice. 
“You will think me mercenary—to accept 
I am poor, and would not when I was rich. But the 
you never asked me,” she said. 
“ Dear, I won't think you so. 
I take that sweet comfort to my heart. My black 
days ave over now; I’ve seen a good many ab them, 
precious Margaret ! ” 
She faltered a little, her eyes filling again. 


I know you love me; 


“ But you can’t support a wife, can you? Yous 


poor, you know.” 
“ 


O, my dear—not so very poor. Besides, I’m doing 


better, now.” 


“ Rosette—I should never do without her. I dont 


know how to make my own dresses.” 


“T'll find a way,”I said, trying mentally to contrive 


some way in which I could pinel: myself, and sav 
Mademoiselle Rosette’s salary. Just then that personage 
knocked at the door. 


“I’m coming, Rosette. You'll go home with ms, 


and tell Guardy?” 
In an hour we reached Lindenwood. Mr Lakeman 
was walking upon the lawn. 
a nice old gentleman, after all, and tliat his nose was 
not at all more rubicund than was becoming. We 
walked straight up to him. 


I saw now that he was 


“Guardy, Mr. Delafield and I have decided tobe 


We're in ne hurry, though.” 
“Indeed, sir, we are in a great hurry.” 

“ Be quiet! So, Guardy, you'll please give us your 
approval,” said Miss Vandermeyer, quietly. 

Mr. Lakeman stared. 


“ My dear, this is quite unexpected; but T have 


the highest opinion of Mr. Delafield, and Pve 00 
doubt he will make you aa excellent husband—sd 
know how to manage your very lange fortune. I 
shall be quite pleased to f 

ferred to other hands. 
you.” 

“Bat, sir!” 

“Come with me!” commanded my tyrant. 

She drew me into the library. 

“Margaret, what does he mean ?” : 
“T only put acase you know,” pursued the lille 
“T was afraid I should have to tell some fils 
but you believed it all so easily!” 

I was dumb. 
“ Now you've promised to take me, but you 
have me unless you take the half a million too. 
you want to take it all back?” 

She put her two dear arms around my 
wasn’t enough of a hero te give her u 


ave the charge of it trans 
I am sure I congratulate 


can't 
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I must confess that the half-million bas nev 


seriously interfered with my happiness. 
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——_——— 
jsaloaf.of bread for each of you; take it, and 
qos gail every day at this hour until God sends us 
times.” The children seized upon: the basket, 
and fought for the bread, as each wished to 
athe best and largest loaf; and at last they went 
gy, Without even thanking him. Francesca alone, 
spor but neatly dressed child, stood modestly at a 
took the smallest loaf that was left in the 
gratefully kissed the gentleman’s hand, and 
gat home ins quiet and orderly manner. On the 
jllowing day the children were just as ill-behaved ; 
gipoor Francesca this time received a loaf half the 
geoftherest. But when she came home, and her 
began to eut the bread, there fell out of ita 
gmber of bright new silver pieces. Her mother was 
, and said: “ Take back the money this in- 
gat; for it has, no doubt, got into the bread through 
gme mistake.” Francesca carried it back; but the 
jmevolent’ man said: “No, no! it was no mistake. 
{had the meney baked in the smallest loaf in order 
prward you, my dear child. Always continue thus 
qntented, peaceable, and unassuming ; the person who 
sgontented with the smallest loaf, rather than quarrel 
jrthe larger one, will find blessings more valuable 
fs money baked in bread.” 


, ———_—____________ } 


ALL ALONE, 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of“ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &c. 








CHAPTER CXIV. 
BRAVE STRUGGLES. 
Tolling, rejoicing. sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 


Wn Verge J sees  ¥ chose. r 
mething attempted, something dene, 
earned a night's repose. Longfellow. 


Owx arose alert and early on Monday morning. 
Gail be took down the shutters and opened the 
top; then he lighted a little fire in the small cylinder 
tove;and-went behind the counter and arranged his 
tow-case; lastly he seated Limself on the high stool, 
tthe shop desk, and began to study the invoice 
fished him by Mr. Lacy, that he might be well 
pated in the retail prices of the goods. He did this 
while waiting for customers. 

Ateight o'clock Nancy called him into the back 
pulour to breakfast. But he had scarcely sat down, 
when the shop bell rang sharply. 

Owen eagerly ran into the shop. In a few minutes 
lereturned again. 

“Mother dear, it is the woman at Elm Tree Cot- 
tgt, whose husband father attended. She wants to 
= —_ things on credit. Must I let her have 

“Ofcourse, Owen,” said Amy. 

Owen hesitated for a moment, as thongh he hadsome 
thjection to advance ; but finally he turned and went 
bobey bis instructions. This time he was gone half 
—— end of which he returned, looking a 


depressed. 
a got seven shillings’ worth, mother dear,” he 


“Did she, love? She was a good customer.” 

“Idon't know, mother. Father didn’t think sho 
™s, although he let her have things on credit. She 
las been on our books for ever so long, mother.” 

“Ah, Owen, so are we on other people's, darling! 
Wemust give and take, dear.” 

“Yes, mother, but we are on other people's books 
tor the necessaries of life that we cannot do without. 
dad we pay as fast aswe can. But this woman, Mrs. 
all, mother, rans in debt for luxuries like otto,of 
tes, and bear’s grease, and rouge, and pearl powder, 
tad she seldom or never pays, and there are so. many 
like her, mother dear! Enough iu every place to 
break every tradesman in it if they would trust them. 
Mother, are you going to credit these people?” in- 

Owen, very anxiously. 

“My love, I must! I ask credit, Owen, and I am 
tot Therefore when aedit is asked of me, I 
Dust it.” 

“Yes, mother, but there is such o difference in our 
te! We ran in debt because we can't help it, and 
Wemean to pay. But these other people, it scems to 
Ré,run in debt because they can do it, and they never 
mento pay! Mother, you don’t know how many 
ames gre on poor father’s books! And as to these 

that we have got now, mother, it seems not 

towards Mr. Lacy to risk them by selling them 

eredit, at least until we have made enough money 
cash sales to pay him for them.” 

There may be some reason in what you say, little 
1; but thé whole case comes to this—that as long 
“wo have the face to ask credit ourselves, we 
“unot have the face to refuse it!” 
ina mother! I wouldn’t refuse to any one who was 

Wa to be good pay; only to suspicious people. 


Mother dear, all our success depends on doing a cash 
business.” 

“You wouldn’t refuse it toany one who was known 
to be good pay! Owen, my boy, are we known to be 
good pay? By no means. And yet no one refuses to 
credit us. We must do as we are done by.” 

“ Oh, mother dear! there is such a difference, if you 
would but see it,” said the boy. 

But Amy would not “sce it.” 
was forced to obey her. 

Owen had scarcely finished his breakfast before the 
shop bell rang sharply again. 

He hurried away to answer hissummons. 

This time the visitor was a young lady, who priced 
every article in the case, and then bought a lead- 
pencil, for which she paid, and went away. 

And that was the only cash customer Owen had 
all day. But then Monday was always a “slow” day 
for business. 

The following days were rather faster; yet at the 
close of the week, when the young shopkeeper made 
up his book, he found that he had made nothing 
at all. 

His cash sales did not cover expenses, and his 
credit sales he knew would be more than half clear 
loss. 

Owen knew where the evil lay—in the fatal habit 
of trusting untrustworthy people! But he could not 
remedy that evil while his gentle, tender-hearted, 
confiding mother insisted that credit should be given 
toall who asked it, because credit had been given 
to her. 

Young as he was, Owen saw very clearly to what 
all this tended. 

As other boys have been endowed with gqpius for 
art, science, or literature, so Owen Wynne was gifted 
with that wonderful commercial talent that after- 
wards made his name famous among the merchant 
princes of the country. 

He gently and respectfully, in his boyish way, tried 
te argue with his mother on her ruinous manner of 
ordering the business of the shop. But all to no pur- 
pose. Weall know that mules are perfectly docile 
animals compared to one of these gentle creatures like 
Amy, when they have once formed a resolution that 
they deem to be right. Mules may be mollified and 
mountains moved; but such persons—never. 

There was from five to six pounds taken by Owen 
each week. But every shilling of this money was 
sacredly laid by to pay Mr. Lacy. And never except 
when, at the end of the week's accounts, there hap- 
pened to be a few loose shillings left, did Amy indulge 
in the luxury of a little fresh beef or mutton. 

About this time Amy also gota little work to do. 
There was a young lady of the neighbourhood going 
to be married. And every dressmaker and seamstress 
in the place was set to work to make up her wed- 
ding clothes. Among the rest Amy received her share. 
And she worked diligently day and night, sparing 
herself not in the least. And the money made by her 
needle-work she intended to lay by towards paying 
her quarter’s rent. 

Oh! that dreaded rent day, with no ready money to 
meet it, how it haunted the mind of the poor young 
widow, sleeping or waking! To be sure, Mr. Miller, 
her landlord, was “the mildest-mannered man alive,” 
and she had feared him less than all her creditors. 
But still Amy had seen too much of life and character 
to draw any very confident conclusions from mere 
manner. 

And so, not without just reason, she had tormented 
herself with the question: Should the next rent day 
find her without money to meet the just demands of 
her landlord, what might he do? He might, if he 
chose, seize and sell all her goods and chattels, and 
turn ber and her children into the street to starve or 
beg. 

= shuddered at the bare possibility, and worked 
more diligently than ever, deeming that no toil, how- 
ever hard, could be too great to be undertaken to save 
her children from such a fate. 

Bat Amy Wynne was sinking under Ler accumu- 
lated burdens. The combined effects of anxiety, close 
confinement to the house, incessant needle-work, 
insufficient food, and the draft made upon her consti- 
tution by the nursing of the two children—all act- 
ing at once upon an organization originally very 
delicate, were pressing Amy towards the grave. She 
became thinner. Her fevers came on earlier, and lasted 
longer each day. She continued her cheap regimen 
of bread and tea, and on Sundays only she indulged in 
a@ little meat. 

Every morning, when breakfast was over, the tea- 
pot was filled up with water, and set on the top of the 
stove, and, during the day, Amy, when she felt 
feverish, thirsty, and weak, and ready to sink with 
exhaustion, took a cup of this overdrawn tea, which 
fitfully satisfied her thirst, aud seemingly renewed her 
strength. 

But as si took it without milk or sugar, whieh she 


And her little son 





could not afford to use so freely, it was but a pure 


nervous stimulant, which, in the end, did her more 
harm than good. 

She coughed but little during the day; but as 
soon as she lay down at night the cough commenced, 
and racked her fragile frame at intervals uutil the 
morning. 

Her little son knew not much of his mother’s 
sufferings during the day. Her patience. her 
courage, and her cheerfulness misled him as much as 
did her sparkling eyes and crimson cheeks and lips. 

But at night, while Amy lay awake coughing in ove 
room, Owen lay listening and grieving in the otber. 
Often he would rise and go to her door and sey : 

“ Mother dear, whatis the matter? Can I do any- 
thing for you? May I come in?” 

But, between her paroxysms of coughing, Amy 
would answer: 

“Tt is only my cough; I shall get over it pre- 
sently. You can’t do anything for me, dear. Go 
back to bed, Owen.’’ 

And he would return to ‘his bed and lie there 
with the silent tears trickling down his cheeks, 
listening and watching until “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer ” pressed his eyelids down in forgetfulness. 

It was on a fine afternoon about this time that Mrs. 
Morley paid her promised visit. She entered the 
shop while Owen was standing behind the counter 
waiting for customers. She spoke cheeringly to tlic 
lad, asked him after his mother, bought a bottle of 
aromatic salts to encourage the business, and theu 
passed on to the little back-parlour to look for Amy. 

The young mother bad just finished nursing her 
own child, and had laid it in the cradle, which she was 
slowly rocking with her foot, while she was holding 
the other babe to her bosom. Her face was more 
wasted than ever before, her cheeks were hollow ani 
crimsoned, and her eyes were unnaturally bright wit!) 
the consuming fever. Her needle-work lay in 
basket on the stand, ready'to be snatched up in a: 
inistant. 

Mrs. Morley positively recoiled in dismay. 

‘What a picture of an overtasked life did the poor 
young widowed mother present, as she sat there with 
her fevered frame between the cradle and the work- 
stand, rocking one child, nursing another, and glan- 
cing eagerly at her sewing, as though she felt she had 
no time to lose ! 

Amy arose nervously to meet her visitor, laid 
patient little May, only half satisfied, in the foot of 
the cradle, arranged her own disordered dress, anid 
held’out her hand to Mrs. Morley, saying : 

“Tam very glad to see yon out this fine afternoon, 
ma’am !” 

“Thank you, my dear. But what is the matter 
with you? Have you been iil?” inquired the old 
lady, as she slowly sank into the chair that Amy set 
for her. 

“Oh, no. It is only my old cough that has been a 
little aggravated by a cold I took during the hard 
weather, It will wear off in the spring. It always 
regs said Amy, with a smile, as she resumed her 
seat. 

“ How are you getting on, my dear?” 

“Oh! better than we could expect. ‘Thelittle shop. 
is doing quite well for a begining.” 

“ Do you clear ex; dear?” 

“Well, no; not yet; but we hope to doso. Be- 
sides, I have a good deal of needle-~work.” 

“Do you take in needle-work ?” 

“Ol, yes; gladly, whenever I can get it to do,” said 
Amy, lifting the garment that was on hand from the 
work basket, and handing it to Mrs. Morley. 

“ And is this a specimen of your work, my dear?” 
said the old lady, examining critically the fine tucking 
of the cambric skirt, for that was the article in ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, madam. It is a part of Miss Mim’s wedding 
outfit. Ihave a dozen of them to make.” 

“ All tucked like these ?” 

“All tucked as much; but each in a different 
style.” 

“Ttis beautiful sewing! beautiful! How much does 
she give you apiece for making these ?” 

“Two shillings.” 

Mrs. Morley stared. 

Amy smiled. 

“How long does it take you to make one of these 
skirts ?” asked the old lady. 

“T can make one in two days by rising early and 
sitting up hate,” said Amy. 

“Tt is shameful!” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Morley, don’t let us have the old 
complaint of poor needlewomen’s wages! It will do 
no good. It can’t be helped, I suppose,” said Amy, 
with a smile, 

“But, Amy, my dear child, you are not strong 
enough to confine yourself to sewing at all.” 

“But it is necessary that I should work,” said 
Amy. 

“For such a mqre pittance? It will take yoo a 





month to finish this dozen of tucked cambric skirts. 
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sod then you will have but twenty-four shil- 
ings.” 

“If I did not dothem I should have nothing.” 

“ But itis killing you. You are discounting your 
life to get a present living, if it is a living, which I 
doubt.” 

“* It is necessary,” repeated Amy. 

“Well, ifit really is necessary for you to take in 
necdle-work, I can give you some, my dear, and give 
you fair pay.” 

S Ob, I shall thank you so much!” said Amy, grate- 
fully. 

During this time Little May had been stretching 
out her arms, trying to rise from the cradle, and crow- 
ing persuasively. 

But Amy was too much occupied to observe her. 
And now, therefore, she set up a piteous wail. 

Amy immediately took her up and put her to her 
bosom, 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Wynne, you do not surely 
nurse that child in your feeble state of health?” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Morley. 

“Oh, yes; how could I possibly wean her? It 
would seom so hard to make any difference between 
them,” said Amy, tenderly. 

“© Any difference between them ?’ Between whom ?” 
inquired the minister's wife, in perplexity. 

* Between this and my own child,” replied Amy. 

“ But—is not that your own child ?” 

“Ob, no, ma'am. This is the other babe. There 
is mine asleep in the cradle.” 

“But—you never mean to say that you have got 
that strange baby in the house yet, and are nursing 
both ?” said Mrs. Morley, in astonishment. 

“Oh, yes. I cannot help it.” 

“ Well, I hope the child’s friends pay you?” said 
Mrs. Morley, expressing the very same thought that 
had been expressed by Mr. Lacy. 

“The child bas no friends as far as I know, Mrs. 
Morley.” 

“Now, Mrs. Wynne, do you really mean to tell 
me that, in your feeble health and with your little 
means, you are burdening yourself with the care and 
support of that child ?” 

‘The tears filled Amy’s eyes. She had been as much 
criticised and blamed for the care of the outcast infant 
as if the act had been a sin instead of a good deed; 
and she answered nervously : 

“IT cannot helpit! How can I, Mrs. Morley? The 
unfortunate babe was left on my hands. There is no 
one but me to take care of her. If any one else 
would adopt the babe, and can do a better part by her 
than I can do, I should be very glad, both on her 
account and on my ewn. But no one comes forward 
to take the babe, and I have no alternative but to keep 
her.” 

“Amy, my dear,” said the old lady, in a gentler 
tone, “you could send her to the union.” 

“ That is to the workhouse?” 

“ Yes.” 

“TI could not send her there, Mrs. Morley. Oh, 
no! And, besides, Owen is so fond of her, that it 
would half break his heart to have her sent there. 
No,” said Amy, looking pitifully down on the child, 
and speaking as if to her—“ No, Lily May. I will not 
send Owen's Lily May to the workhouse.” 

“ Lily—what?” demanded Mrs. Morley, rather 
sharply, for she was half provoked with what she 
mentally called Amy's whim of keeping the outcast 
child, when she might send it to the union. 

“ Little May,” said Amy, smiling. ‘“ Her name is 
Mary, and we called her first Little Mary, and then 
Little May.” 

“ And what is your own child named ?” 

“ Gladdys; we call her by the abbreviative of that 
name. We call her Gay, and Little Gay. But Owen 
calls her Lily Gay. You see,” said Amy, depre- 
catingly, “ Owen. dotes on his two little sisters, and 
Lily May and Lily Gay are his fond names for 
them.” 

“His two little sisters! Why, my dear Mrs. 
Wynne, you surely have not adopted the little stranger 
to bring it up as your own, entirely? You have no 
idea what a burden it will be to you. A burden that 
will grow heavier and heavier every year.” 

“T cannot tell; Ido not know. ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,’” said Amy. 

“But, my dear woman, be persuaded. Send the 
child to the union. You are not able either in 
health or in purse to charge yourself with the support 
of it.” 

“If any good Christian will come forward and 
adopt Little May, I will give her up, not otherwise.” 

“Amy, Amy! you give your friends little eucou- 
ragement to help you.” 

“ Providence will provide,” replied Amy. 

“But why are you so determined on the subject of 
keeping this child?” 

At first she could not speak ; but presently she lifted 
her head with gentle dignity, and answered reve- 
rently: 





“Why dol eo in keeping this child? Because 
it was divinely said: ‘Whoso receiveth one such 
little child in my name, receiveth me.’” 

The minister's wife was rebuked and silenced. She 
could find no answer to make to this. 

On the contrary, when she arose to take leave, she 
held Amy's hand within her own for a few moments, 
while she said: 

“ Amy, my dear, not according to worldly prudence, 
but according to the highest Christian principles, I 
believe you are right, and heaven will bless you.” 

“Dear Mrs. Morley,” said Amy, deprecatingly, “I 
could no more send Little May to the workhouse than 
I could send my own child. I sometimes wish that I 
could really love her as well as I love my own; that 
seems impossible; but I try to make no difference in 
the treatment of the children.” j 





CHAPTER CXV. 
Visrrors. 

Along her cheeks the deepening red 
Told where the feverish hectic fed, 

And yet each fatal token gave 
To the mild beauty of her face 
A newer and a dearer grace, 

Unwarning of the grave. Whittier. 

Owe let Mrs. Morley out, and then entered the 
back parlour, where his mother still sat, with little 
May on her lap. 

As the door between the parlour and the shop had 
been left open, Owen had heard enough of the conver- 
sation between his mother and her visitor to enable 
him to understand something of its purport. Where- 
ever little May and the security of her shelter in the 
home nest was concerned, Owen's faculties were 
all on the alert. He was the little champion for the 
helpless child. 

He now approached his mother, put his arm around 
her neck, and stood looking fondly down at the babe 
on her lap, and whispered, softly: 

“Mother, dear, I heard what Mrs. Morley was try- 
ing to persuade you to7do. But you won't, will you? 
You will never send poor Lily May away, will you, 
mother dear?” 

“No, never, my darling. If there were no other 
reason for keeping her, I would do it for your sake. 
Do you think your mother would send away anything 
a loved, Owen, even if it was a kitten? Don't be 

rightencd for your pet, my dear. She shallshare yours 
and your sister's home as long as I live to keep one 
over your heads. And if I cannot love her quite as 
well as I love my own children, I will at least take 
good care of her,’’ said Amy. 

The ringing of the shop bell interrupted the con- 
versation, 

Owen hastily kissed his mother, and ran in to wait 
upon the customer. 

No, Amy could not love the little outcast as she 
loved her own children. It was perhaps neither na- 
tural nor possible that she should. 

But Amy was unconscious how much this dif- 
ference of feeling influenced her actions towards 
them. 

When their dresses were cut out, if the patterns 
fell short, and one of the garments had to be scant, 
it was sure to be little May’s. 

When they shared the same cradle it was little May 
who had to sleep at the foot. When they lay in the 
same bed at night, it was littl Gay who lay on 
the side next her mother. 

So, in a hundred unconscious ways Amy betrayed 
the difference in her feelings between her own child, 
whom she tenderly loved and proudly delighted in, 
and the littlealien, whom she only pitied and tolerated. 

Young as these children were—scarcely seven 
months old—the effects of this difference in treatment 
began to be visible in them. 

Gay was a joyous, dancing, romping little tyrant, 
who, when awake, could not be kept still for an in- 
stant; who, when pleased, laughed out loud and 
ringingly ; and when displeased, squalled angrily and 
importunately, who would strike her brother in his 
face just as quickly as she would kiss him, and who 
did all these things, not from perversity or ill- 
nature, but from exuberance of life and baby wilful- 
ness. 

May was the opposite of all this. She was meek, 
patient, sensitive. When awake, she would Tie long 
in the cradle, making no complaint, she was so used 
to be thusileft. She seldom laughed; but when she was 
pleased, a sweet, intense smile would deepen the dim- 
ples of her pretty mouth, and half close her violet eyes. 

She seldom cried; but when she was hurt, her 
little under-lip would tremble, and her eyes swith 
with tears. 

She had:a wistful way of watching the eyes of those 
around her—and no one knows how much she was 
affected by their expression—if it was loving, with 

what comfort! if it was otherwise, with what pain! 
It seems a dreadful thing to say; but really it ap- 





=——. 
peared that the very first impression 
received in life was, that she had no ie et bs 
at all—that she was where she was by suf “4 
only. Yes! long before the poor infant Pror-rned 
bly known he alien state in this family, sho { “eh 
”~ it woe? fas bare of her life, Poot 
Wen saw this, and while it d 
for the helpless child, it also increased hie neon, pty 
He showed this in many ways, and most frequentl; 
in the pet names he called her—“The other : 
little sister.” “Lily May.” “Owen's Lily May.” 

And among all the faces that were around her. t] 
only one into which little May looked with perf 
love and perfect trast was that of Owen. As the 
of other infants seek first the face of their mother % 
the eyes of Little May sought the face of Owen— 
that face which was never turned on her except in 
ye ane pity, the tenderest love, or the brightest 

Owen could not at once forget the visit and i 
of Mrs. _— It still ve him a wages toler 
uneasiness. Not but that he fully trusted his mother's 
[corny that little May should not be sent away 

wen could neither understand nor overcome ths 
anxiety he felt on this subject. 

On & fine morning later in the same week, Amy 
dressed herself to return- Mrs, Morley’s visit. Sho 
also told Nancy to get ready to carry little Gay, as 
she intended to take the child an airing. As both 
children could not be taken, it was of course littl 
Gay’s right to have the preference. 

Owen and little Mary were to remain at home. 

When the party were ready to set out—Amy in her 
well-preserved and neat-looking widow's weeds, 
Nancy in her gray cloth cloak and brown silk 
bonnet, and {little Gay in the fine Berlin wool 
mantle given by Mr. Lacy—Owen camo up to his 
mother’s side. 

“Mother dear,” he said. 

“ What is it, Owen?” 

“You will not let Mrs. Morley persuade you to 
send Lily away, will you?” 

“No, Owen. I told youl wouldnot. Rely on my 
word, love,” said Amy. 

“Oh, I do, mother, I do. But I know she will 
try to persuade you, mother dear. Oh, I wish she 
would let poor Lily May alone. It is so cruel to go 
paced, a li thing like her, who can’t speak 
or ha 

“Don’t be uneasy, Owen dear! No one shall ever 
persuade me to send away my Owen's Lily May,” said 
Amy, as she kissed him tenderly and stepped out 
upon the sidewalk, where Nancy already stood with 
little Gay in her arms—little Gay who wasclapping 
her hands and crowing and jumping with impatience 
to be off. 

Owen stood for a moment in the shop door watch- 
ing them walk up the street towards the parsonage. 

It was indeed a lovely day. Still early in February, 
yet with the weather of May. The frost had disap- 
peared more than a week before. Tbe ground was 
dry, the sky was clear, the sun brilliant, the air balmy. 
A good many of the villagers were out walking to 
enjoy the beauty of the day. Many of the country 
people were also in the village shopping. Mr. Lacy’s 
shop over the‘ way seemed quite thronged with 
customers. Altogether, the village presented a gay 
scene. 

“Poor Lily May!” said Owen, tenderly. “If I 
could only leave the shop, I would take her out in the 
pleasant sunshine.” , 

As he looked up and down the street at the pas- 
sengers, he noticed a lady and gentleman walking on 
the opposite side of the way. He noticed particularly, 
first, because they were strangers, and strangers were 
very rare in the village; and secondly, because there 
was something really singularly distinguished and 
interesting in their appearance. The gentleman was 
a tall, noble and aristocratic-looking man, with a fine 
head, classic features, fair complexion, and light 
auburn hair and moustache. He wore the usual travel- 
ling dress adopted by gentlemen on long journeys. 

The lady wore a dress and mantle of fine checked 
black and white shepherd's plaid, and a straw bonnet 
trimmed very plainly with black and white ribbon. 
But within that simple bonnet what a sweet face - 
a fair, delicate face, contrasting its pearly — 
of complexion with the blackest hair and darkes 
eyes; a face beaming with quiet happiness. 

Owen could not help gazing at them until they 
turned ‘into Lacy’s shop. Then he turned into the 
house, and went into the back parlour. ‘ood 

Little May was in the cradle. She had contrive 


to 8kick off one little crimson sock, and was Dow 


holding up ‘her naked foot in both hands, and gazing 
at it as though she considered it some wonderful pro- 
duction of nature. hard 
All unconscious ‘was little May of her own 
fate in being left in the cradle in the back pat * 
while the other baby was taken out for an airing. 





was not likely that she would feel troubled by that. 
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———__— 
Tale May Tooked for all her pleasures and received 
al] her hurts from other people’s eyes. : 

She greeted Owen’s return with a crow of delight, 
and threw up both hands and both feet by way of 
"owen eariled on her, and knelt down by the cradle 
and began to caress her and talk to her, as was his 
costom, only this time bis talk partook of his anxiety 
2s well as his tenderness. 

«Never mind, Lily May! If everybody in the 
orld leaves you, Owen never will. Never, Lily May. 
Owen will stay with you, and keep you with him as 
jong as ever he lives. Owen's hands and feet will 
work for you, Lily May. And when Owen grows to 
be a tall man and makes a fortune, Lily May, you 
shall go to school and learn to be a lady. And you 
hall always be Owen's sister, just as much as Gay, 
and Owen never will make any difference between 
sou—never, Lily May. I would like to take you ont 
for a walk, Lily May, but I have got to mind the 
chop. Stop! I know what I'll do,” said Owen, sud- 
denly breaking off. “Tl put your little mantle on, 
and walk you up and down before the shop door, and 
then if any one comes I can slip in and wait on 


So saying this, Owen took little May out of the 
cade; put on her discarded sock; put on 
jer mantle, and carried her out to the side-walk 
before the shop, where he began to walk her up and 
down—she so sensitive to external influences, fairly 
prnting and gasping with rapture to be out in the 
bright sunshine and fresh air, among the gaily-dressed 
passengers of the street. 

Every minute her little finger was stretched out and 
her little mouth pursed up, calling Owen's attention 
to some object in the street that attracted her notice, 
And Owen, delighted with her delight, would lend 
himself entirely to the play. 

Hecarried heron one arm; with one of her little 
arms clasped round his neck, while the other was con- 
tinually extended in the manner I have said. 

Suddenly Little May clasped his neck with a tighter 
csp, gave a great leap, and crying eagerly, “‘hoo! 
hoo!” pointed across the street. 

Owen looked, and saw the strange gentleman and 
lady who had before attracted his attention. They 
were now coming out of Lacy’s shop and turning as 
ifthey would cross the street. They were perfect 
strangers to Owen, but not to us. They were Arthur 
and Gladdys Powis. Z 

True to his promise, as soon as the frost was over, 
Arthur had brought Gladdys to visit the supposed 
grave of their child. They had travelled to the village 
where the child was reputed to have been put to nurse, 
and they had found the burial-ground attached to the 
Church of the Holy Innocents where she was said to 
have been buried, and both had knelt and one had wept 
beside a little mound surmounted by a slender obelisk 
hearing the simple name “‘ Mary”—all as it had been 
igscribed to the deceived young mother. (For Mrs. 
Jay ewellyn was too astute a schemer not to have 
provided for such a coutingency as a visit, and she 
had placed a lying monument over a fictitious grave). 
And they had inquired for a certain doctor named 
Iesworth; but they had been told that such a 
medical practitioner had resided in the town once, 
but that he had gone away. Had they thought to 
inquire further or more particularly, they would have 
found out some important circumstances connected 
with his successor, Dr. High Wynne, and the fate of 
their child, and so they would have got some hint of 
the deception that had been practised upon them. 

As it was, neither of the young parents suspected 
how cruelly they had been deceived; and their visit 
‘o Lacy’s shop was from an accidental cause. 

Gladdys, who was travelling without a maid, had 
carelessly forgotten her dressing-case, and left it at 
her last stopping-place.» And she had gone with 
Arthur to Lacy’s to supply herself with the requisite 
toilet articles, and they had been directed by Lacy to 

m8, Wyane's shop, opposite. 

Qh! could Gladdys have known whither she was 
golng, aud whom she was to meet ? 
= could Owen have guessed, as he saw her crossing 
vith aer husband, the right that lady had to take his 

Lily May” from him! 

a W er the slightest suspicion of the truth, Glad- 
— on her husband’s arm, came across the 


Without the slightest misgiving, Owen, with little 

ay ~ his arm, saw her coming. 
hn = go in, Lily May! There ‘are two cus- 
be carri ry Lacy has sent us!” said Owen, gaily, as 
ine e little May into the shop. He sat her down 
ve counter, and told her’ to keep still while he 
timing into thea? and gentleman, who were now 
tuner ands ma mabey then he went behind the 
Show us Some combs and brushes, suitable for a 
said Arthur Powis, coming up to the 
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“Oh! what a lovely little creature!” exclaimed 
Gladdys, going straight up to the child. 

“Goo!” said little May, taking up the tassels 
of her new cloak, and holding them up to the lady’s 
view. 

With one eye on his “Lily May” and the other 
on his business, Owen opened the show-case, and took 
out several different patterns of hair-brushes—all 
suitable for a lady’s use, he explained. 

* Come, Gladdys, love, here are the brushes; make 
your selection,” said Arthur Powis. 

Gladdys unwillingly tore herself away from tho 
lovely child, and she very carelessly tumbled over the 
articles submitted to her inspection. 

“Qh, any will do! They are all very nice,” she 
said, hastily singling out two of the best brushes 
and putting them aside. 

In doing so her eyes fell on the face of Owen, and 
became fixed there. She stared at the boy a full 
minute, until, indeed, he was forced to drop his eyes 
in embarrassment. Whereupon Gladdys recovered 
her self-possession, and turning to Arthur, she 
whispered : 

“ Did you ever, in all your life, see such a likeness 
as that boy bears to my dear, lost father? ” 

na Never,” answered Arthur. “I observed it my- 
self. 

“What is your name, my boy ?” inquired Gladdys. 

“Owen Wynne, madam,” answered the lad, bow- 
ing and blushing. 

“Ah! no possible chance of a relationship! I 
almost fancied there might be, when I saw such a 
strong resemblance. Arthur, do you recollect that 
portrait of my dear father as a boy of ten years of 
age? It is the exact counterpart of this lad,” said 
Gladdys. 

“Yes, it is! But, my dear, hurry with your pur- 
chases,” answered Arthur. 

Gladdys selected what further articles she stood in 
need of, and told Owen to put them up in a parcel. 

While the boy was occupied in doing so, Gladdys 
turned once more to the infant seated on the counter. 
She raised it to its feet, and the child began to spring, 
and dance, and crow, as children under such condi- 
tions will. 

“Oh, what a dear little love! 
look! She isn’t at all afraid of me! Look how she 
leaps and laughs—do look, Arthur! What is her 
name, my boy?” inquired Gladdys, suddenly break- 
ing off to question Owen. 

“ Lily May, madam.” 

“Lily May! what a pretty name! Arthur, her 
name is Lily May. Look at her, Arthur! Oh, do 
look! You won’t look!” said Gladdys, half plead- 
ingly, half pettishly, as she played with the child, and 
danced her up and down, and let her pull at the white 
roses in her bonnet. “You won’t look at her, 
Arthur!” 

“Yes, I will, my dear! or rather I would if we had 
time. Yes, she isa pretty, confiding little creature; 
but we cannot stop to play with her! Is the parcel 
ready, my boy ?” said Arthur, turning to Owen. 

‘* Yes, sir—it is large. I could take it for you in 
about an hour’s time,” said Owen. 

“Oh, I cannot wait, but I can easily take it with 
me, How much do these articles amount to?” 

“ Fifteen shillings and sixpence, sir.” 

Arthur Powis put down the money. 

“Thank yon, sir,” said Owen. 

“ Come, Gladdys, love,” said Arthur, taking up the 
parcel and preparing to leave the shop. 

Gladdys slipped her hand through his arm, and they 
started. But when they got to the door, Gladdys sud- 
denly rushed back, caught’ the babe up ix her arms, 
strained it to her bosom, covered,its face with kisses, 
and then sat it down again, exclaiming between smiles 
and tears: 

“T could not help it, Arthur! 
vating little creature.” 

Then taking her purse from ker pocket, she drew 
from it a gold piece, and laid iton the counter, saying : 

“There, my boy! I want you to get a present with 
this money for the baby. No, now, don’t be too proud 
to take it from a stranger. I had a dear little baby of 
my own once. If slie had lived, she would have been 
about as old as this little one. For my baby’s sake, I 
want to give this little one something. Take it. Your 
mother will know how to spend it for her.” 

“Come, Gladdys, my dear!” exclaimed Arthur, im- 
patiently. 

Gladdys obeyed. They both hurried-from the shop, 
and half an hour afterwards were travelling back 
from the fictitious grave-of their supposititious child— 
and from the presence of their lost darling, the living 
but unrecognized “ Lily May.” 

Had Gladdys chanced to have put a few more 
questions to Owen relative to the babe that had inte- 
rested her so much, she would have gained. the end of 
a clue that would have led her to the discovery of the 
identity of this lovely child with her own that was 
supposed to be dead. And she would have left 


Arthur, look, do 


She is such a capti- 





Owen Wynne’s little shop a happy mother. But she 
did not happen to do so. 

And thus for Gladdys, the golden opportunity of 
finding her child was missed. 

And for Owen the imminent danger of losing his 
pet was averted. 

For neither of them had been conscious of the 
opportunity nor the danger. 

How many unknown, unsuspected hair-breadth 
escapes there are, from both good and ill, in this 
shifting life of ours! 

(To be continued.) 








AN ITALIAN ANECDOTE. 

Cuarins, Duke of Calabria, in Italy, sat daily in 
his palace for the administration of justice, assisted by 
his ministers and counsellors of State. He had placed 
in his hall of tribunal a bell, the rope to which hung 
in the courtyard in front of his palace. An old horse, 
who had been abandoned by his master, wandered 
into the inclosure, and rubbing against the rope, it 
gave a loud pealing sound. 

“Open the door,” said the prince, “and bid the 
person enter.” 

“It is only the horse of Signor Caprice,” said the 
guard, re-entering, and this made the assembly all 
smile. . 

“You laugh,” said the duke. “ Know that justice 
in my realin shall be rendered even to the animals. 
Let some one call Caprice.” 

“ What is this horse that thou permittest to wander 
away ?” asked the duke of the siguor, as he came be- 
fore him. 

“Ah, my prince, he has been a noble animal in 
his time; he made twenty campaigns under me, but 
now he is no longer fit for service, and I cannot.sup- 
port him.” 

“The king, my father, recompensed you well, did 
he not, for your service ?” asked the duke. 

“Truly, he did. I was overwhelmed by his bene- 

” 


“ And you did not care to nourish this noble ani- 
mal, which bas been so faithful in his services to you? 
Ge, find him a place in your stables; let him be 
treated as well as any of your domestic animals. If 
you do not, T shall never consider you a loyal cavalier, 
and shall withdraw from you all the favour I have 
heretofore shown you.” 

The discomfited signor retired, to obey the mandate 
of his prince, and the poor horse was never known to 
wander forth again, but was carefully, even tuxu- 
riously, provided for. 





Wuat 1s AN Incu or Ratnr—A late weekly re- 
turn of the Registrar-General gives the following in- 
teresting information in respect to rainfall :—Rain fell 
in London to the amount of 0°43 inches, which is 
equivalent to 43 tons of rain per acre. The rainfall 
during one week varied from 30 tons per acre in 
Edinburgh to 215 tons per acre in Glasgow. An 
English acre consists of 6,272,640 square inches; and 
an inch deep of rain on an acre yields 6,272,640 cubic 
inches of water, which at 277'274 cubic inches to the 
gallon makes 22,622°5 gallons; and, as a gallon of 
distilled water weighs 10Ib., the rainfall on an acre is 
226,2251b. avoirdupois; but 2,240lbs. are a ton, and 
consequently an inch deep of rain weighs 100-993 tons, 
or nearly 101 tons per acre. For every 100th of an 
inch a ton of water falls per acre.” If any agriculturist 
were to try the experiment of distributing artificially 
that which nature so bountifully supplies, he would 
soon feel inclined to “rest and be thankful.” 

Tue OricIN or THE Locomottve.—In the matter 
of priority of invention in, or rather attempts at, land 
propulsion by steam, the French may well claim to be 
our devanciers, and we do not think that any true 
Englishman will be inclined to grudge them this 
honour. ‘The first steam-carriage seems to have been 
made by a Frenchman, Cugnot, in 1769, that same 
marvellous year which witnessed the birth of Na- 
poleon I., Wellington, Humboldt, Mehemet Ali, Lord 
Castlereagh, Sir M. I. Brunel, Cuvier, and the first 
patent of Arkwright, the first patent of Watt, as also 
some other events almost as great in their eventual 
influence on the present era. An engine made by 
Cugnot is still in existence in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers at Paris. It has a copper boiler, very 
much likea common kettle without the handle and 
spout, furnishing with steam a pair of 13 in. single- 
acting cylinders. The engine propels a single driving 
wheel, which is roughened on its periphery. Alto- 
gether, this engine bears considerable testimony to 
the mechanical genius of its inventor. It was uvsuc- 
cessful, having got overturned once or twice on tho 
very bad roads then existing in France, and it was 
put on one side.’ It is stated, however, that arrange- 
ments were made, in 1801, to put it to work in the 
presence of Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘The departure, 
however, of Napvleon for Egypt, prevented the trial 
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a circumstance which recalls Fulton’s subsequent 
unsuccessful negotiations with Napoleon for aid in 
attempting marine propulsion by steam. Wait, then, 
in 1784, patented a locomotive engine, the boiler of 
whieh was te be “ of wood,” hooped like a beer barrel. 
Watt, however, had not much faith in steam carriages, 
and he objected to the attempts made in this direc- 
tion in 1784 by William Murdoch, his very able 
assistant. The miniature engine made by Murdoch 
in that year is still carefully preserved at Soho. Care- 
ful and elaborate researches, such as those lately made 
by Mr. Zerah Colburn, into the history of the locomo- 
tive, seem to more and more confirm existing impres- 
sions as to the great part performed by Trevetbick in 
the introduction of the locomotive engine 


ONE EVENING’S WORK. 


A poor opened and shut in the hall, and a voice 
called at the foot of the stairs : 

“Come, my daughter, you will be very late—James 
has been waiting for you a long time.” 

Rebecca Ware moved across her chamber, in answer 
to this summons, and paused a moment at the glass in 
her old-fashioned bureau, for a last, consultation, be- 
fore she went down-stairs. She must have been very 
vain if the result had failed to please her, for even 
the little squinting, cross-grained mirror, which 
grudgingly reflected a tithe of her tall figure, showed 
her straight as an arrow, slender as a, Pyschie, fair as 
a lily. Too well accustomed to this sight, however, 
Ler admiring glances were not dedicated to her own 
beauty, but to the unusual splendours of her dress, 
arranged more with reference to her future than to her 
present position. 

For the ring whieh sparkled on her finger—not a 
diamond, indeed, but bright with stones hardly less 
costly if more modest—that her lover with better tasto 
had chosen—the flowers which drooped in her hand, 
the pretty bouquet holder that confined them; all these 
expensive accessories, which she now paused to ad- 
mire, were tokens that she was soon to exchange the 
plain necessaries, provided with difficulty from her 
father’s narrow pwrse, for the luxuries of another 
station of life. Too proud to.accept more than these 
trivia] tributes from her bétrothed husband, her 
slender means had been taxed to the utmost to pro- 
perly provide the dresses for her trousseau, one of 
which she was now wearing, balf-ashamed to display 
it so soon, but unable to resist the temptation its 
silken glories offered by contrast with the older and 
plainer contents of her wardrobe. 

She glanced around the little chamber as she left it, 
thoughtful of the coming change, and forgetful, I fear, 
of the happy days she had speut there in spite of its 
faded carpet—over which she trod like a queen—of its 
plain, old fashioned furniture, its dim, small windows, 
its grudging little glass, which made it more an 
aggravation tian a pleasure to be young, or beautiful, 
or well-dressed—in the satisfactory vision of the 
handsome, well-appointed mansion in which she was 
soon to reign as mistress. 

It was something to preside over that elegant es- 
tablishment; to be able to indulge expensive tastes 
and live amidst pretty surroundings; to move about 
the spacious rooms and tasteful grounds, and feel her- 
self at home among them all, an ornament in keeping 
with the rest. 

In all her affection for James Arnold, truly .ac- 
knowledged and felt, I think Rebecca must have 
fonnd her pride suited as well as her heart, and been 
half conscious of makivg what the world calls “a 
good match.” 

She glided swiftly and noiselessly down the stairs, 
aud entered the duli back parlour, where the family 
were usually assembled in the evening. 

Her entrance did not create any very marked sensa- 
tion; her mother looked up, for an instant, from the 
great basketful of clothes she was mending for half-a- 
dozen noisy boys; her aunt, Lavinia, shivered and 
drew closer to the fire as the chill draught from the 
door reached her; her father had fallen asleep over 
his paper, and was now awakened by the sound of 
her light tootstep, or the rustle of her silk. 

Only James Arnold arose and came forward from 
the dim corner in which he had been sitting moodily 
apart, with a quick, impatient movement that gave 
him no time to notiee her beauty nor her dress. If 
his glance touched either, it was to bring a look of 
dark dissatisfaction to his face, and his tone in speak- 
img was abrupt and stern. 

“Your shoes will be too thin—you had better 
change them.” 

“James thought, my dear,” interposed her mother, 
gently, “that you would like to walk this evening, it 
is so fine, aud you have had no exercise to-day. I 
ought to Lave told you to bring down your thick 
boots.” 

Poor Rebecca turned away, vexed and bewildered ; 
the privileges of ber belleship were dear to her, she 


did not like to resiga thein, and was terrified by this 
first omission of a usual attention on the part of her 
lover, Besides, she was really weary with the tire- 
some duties of the day, and would have enjoyed, as 
she did all luxuries, the lying back on the comfortable 
carriage-cushions, and being conveyed without further 
trouble to herself, or injury to her pretty toilet, across 
the drear three-quarters of a mile that must be passed 
to reach Squire Thurston’s. 

She had no fancy for toiling along the bleak, dark 
road, all the way up hill in the face of a keen March 
wind, and arriving at her destination dishevelled, and 
disarranged, and unbecomingly flushed, obliged to 
explain the humiliating reasoxz to her young com- 
panions. 

It was acrime of /es¢ majesté in James Arnold; his 
first, but it was greatly to be feared not his last. It 
looked like the early throwing off of the mask of 
courtship, the rude awakening to the commonplace 
indifference of married life; and Rebecca was too 
well accustomed to the sweet power of her position 
of a beauty and a fiancée, tu be content with this 
sudden withdrawal of homage, this premature. asser- 
tion of supremacy. 

Her vanity was even more cruelly wounded than 
her love; and she was aware of a strange shock of 
resentment and repulsion, as she slipped quictly down 
the stairs, for the second time, arrayed for her enforced 
walk, and took his offered arm, her heart burning 
hotly with bitterness and rebellion beneath Ler stately, 
silent manner. 

It was.a poor preparation for the brief sentence he 
launched at her like a deadly missile, without a word 
of preface, as soon as they had passed the gate, 

“ Rebecca, I am a ruined man.” 

She was conscious of starting from him in dismay, 
of uttering an exclamation of surprise, pity, chagrin ; 
but she did not comprehend how deeply the auneunce- 
ment affected herself, till he went on slowly and 
laborious] with his explanation. 

“Tt is as sudden to me as to you; the.times have 
long been growing worse,.but these rapid fluctuations 
take everybody by surprise. I knew that. my later 
speculations had not been successful, yet.did not fear 
such disastrous results; but several firms with whom 
I was connected in business have unexpectedly failed, 
apd their downfall will involve mine. It would be 
useless to go into details—I shall lose everything— 
except your love Rebecca.” 

His voice slightly trembled in saying this, and his 
arm pressed more closely the slender hand it supported ; 
but she was busy in calculating the probable results 
of his information, ‘and hardly needed this unusual 
display of emotion, so different from the cold, stern 
manner in which he bad forced himself to speak. 
What would these losses involve? was the dominant 
question in her mind; and how far would they affect 
that near future of her own, which had seemed so 
bright only this evening? Even in her small expe- 
vience she had known people to fail, and yet remain 
surrounded by all the elegancies and comforts they 
had enjoyed before—but there was a suggestion of 
dishonesty in connection with this which she believed 
-—and feared—he was too upright to share. What- 
ever hopes she had dared to entertain were rudely 
scattered, and many brilliant eas*les in the air for ever 
dissolved by his next distinct and decisive words. 

“Our marriage must be celebrated in the plainest 
manner. I regret that your preparations have been 
made on so large a seale. Our wedding trip must be 
given up, of cowrse; a party is equally out of the 
question. I told Johnston, to-day, that I could not 
take the house; we must go home to my mother.” 

Now old Mrs. Arnold was the most disagreeable old 
lady Rebecca knew, possessing her son's cold, reserved, 
and distant manner, and somewhat unprepossessing 
appearance; ‘without the warm heart, the upright 
soul, the just and liberal mind, the tender and 
generous impulses that redeemed these qualities in 
him, and made him noble and loveable. 

A tacit dislike, which gave promise of ripening into 
an open enmity, already existed between this severe 
matron and ber intended daughter-in-law ; while 
James, loyal to both, and not given to close scrutiny, 
had never detected or feared the existence of such a 
feeling. 

The elder woman held her son's bride frivolous, 
mercenary, and vain, exaggerated her love for the 
luxuries and adornments her beauty deserved, and 
thought her pretended attachment to tlic rich mer- 
chant a ruse to gain them; the younger, conscious, 
perhaps, of her own defects, and fully alive to those 
of her future relative, returned the aversion with 
secret dislike and silent disdain. 

No wonder that this proposal following the successive 
shocks of diappoiutment—the loss of the fashionable, 
wedding trip which was to make Fairfield stare in 
respectful astonishment—of the wedding party at 
whieh she was to have electrified its society ,by 
shining in a wonderful satin dress, at this moment 
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bureau up-stairs; the beautiful house wh 

so long looked upon as hers, and visited ange ad 
and dreamed about as such; these wery bitter aa 
and hardly to be borne; but worst of al] Was this Ws, 
conclusion he announced. calm 

“ No, no,” she eried, interrupting hin »; 
toaein water SS will never on po ™m with pas- 

“ at can I do2” he sadly said, his yo; 
first time, falling to the ion toues : Vw eleadne 
Sepondensy “Would you have me give you = 

An impulse of pity overflowed 
trembled 4 some fw | words upon 7 in * me 
all, he was her lover, almost her husband; it was vod 
place to smypathize and advise with, to comfort and 
| console him. 

Ifshe had been inexperienced 
would have declared that, she did not dread povert 
aud was willing to work for and witli him; but he 
becca had little romance in her disposition, and much 
cryetenenry cc bo privation in hér daily life—sho 

new what wor. erty meant, f 
and suffered both. ae puedes 

Not of that lower kind belonging to a class which 
is not ashamed to demand and receive the alms and 
assistance it requires, but the more painful ordeal of 
pinching economy, tastes and feelings cramped per- 
petually by narrow means, sacrifice and deprivation, 
in which no aid can be asked, no relief accepted by 
the proud and poor, who have inherited a position 
that must be maintained by a daily warfare anda 
constant struggle. In marrying, she had looked for- 
ward joyfully to an eternal release from this dis- 
tasteful life, and to lightening the load for those who 
remained behind. 

A sickening sensation of disappointment and de- 
spair rushed over her, as she began to realise that it 
was, instead, to inaugurate a fresh series of trials, in 
which she was to, be principal instead of assistant, 
and conduct the battle of life at her own proper cost 
and expense. The soft gush of gentler emotions dis- 
appeared, and pettish anger took the place of com- 
passion. Was not she more to be pitied, who must 
resign and was expécted to endure so much? Was 
not she, too, to be considered? Were her feelings 
nothing? |The thought of these wrongs gave a shade 
of resentful fretfulness to her tone in replying, which 
her lover mistook for sadness. 

4 We had better postpone it, then,” said she, sul- 
enly. 

Arnold caught at the words with an obvious senso 
of relief, which mortified Rebecca deeply, for her 
mood was too unreasonable to adwit the real cause. 

“ Perhaps it would be better for a little while,” hean- 
swered at ouce, “till Isee my way more clearly, find 
what my liabilities are, and what my means will be. 
I shall lose a sweet comforter in you, my dearest, but 
it may be only right that I should give up that hope 
for the present, until I can save enough to support 
you, or find something to do.” 

Something to do ! 

He, the wealthy merchant, tho successful man of 
business, to whom she had so long looked up with 
veneration and respect that all who kuew him shared, 
feelings whose alloy had so largely miugled with her 
love that it shivered and tottered from its place in ber 
heart when these firm props were removed. 

A man whose ventures had never failed, whos 
fortunes had never faltered, whose ships lad always 
come home full freighted, whose stores had always 
prospered and increased, till he stood ou a safe and 
secure eminence above the sordid struggling crowd, 
who strove and laboured for their daily bread, as her 
father toiled for his poor salary, that this gilded 
bubble should deceive all eyes for years, and nerve 
break till she was involved iv its ruin and misery: 

James Arnold went calmly on; quite unconscious o 
the surging rush of emotions his words produced ia 
the mind of his only hearer. ‘ 

He thought her. strangely silent, but, in the con- 
fusion and hurry of his own thoughts, failed to com- 
prehend and sympathize with hers. vail 

For the past few days this erisis had been gradually 

drawing nearer, and from long looking forward mS 
he had grown accustomed to the prospect, and elt 
relieved when the painful time of concealment was 
over. - 
If he missed the clinging pressure of his futur 
wife’s light hand from his arm; if he failed to pa 
her sweet voice, respond as cheerfully as he rn 
hoped, the pang that followed was brief, and ¢as"y 
reasoned away. F 

He had ce too harsh and hasty in bis ww 
ment, he thought; she was flurried, frighten 
grieved in her quiet way; he was selfsh to a het 
this on the eve of a party of pleasure, re 
enjoyment, and burden her already with his ohh 
troubles before she had vowed to share them eer 
wife. He watched her stately, graceful figure, # 
entered Squire Thurston's elegant house, and, 
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pee rr . . : 
as this, and be repaid in seeing how proudly she 
id adorn it, and how utterly all such hopes must 
‘¢ bg Jaid aside in the certainty of coming ruin. 
ber first sullen pique against her lover in the 
* of the carriage, Rebecca had felt a momentary 
. ‘ation to remain at home, or to exchange her 
<—— dress for something more suited to the 
nik. But she rejoiced that neither of these impulses 
isi prevailed as she ascended to the drawing-room, 
wi voted the festival array of the hall and vestibule 
ing through them. Flowers and lights, and 
velvet and satin, and gleaming silks and sparkling 
ones, were all about her—her own queen-like person 
reflected in the long mirrors, as she passed before 
them, like @ lovely picture; her own rustling silk, 
god laces, and wreath, were only harmoniously in 
keeping with the rest, and gave her the confidence and 
grenity she 60 much needed and might otherwise have 
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Abevy of scandal-loving dowagers, self-constituted 
scoommittee of inspection, surveyed her keenly as she 
, and exehanged ominous whispers and mean- 
ing looks behind their fans. 
Rebecca was at a loss to understand why James 
Amold had drawn her hand through his arm ; he 
ws leading her forward to greet their hosts with his 
sal grave dignity of manner and unostentatious 
nee of dress—her rustling silks and jewelled 
qnaments shining and glistening in the full blaze of 
the chandelier. 

A ruined man, @ poverty-stricken woman, who 
nist starve for'a year to come to pay for this worth- 
ss finery of a postponed marriage, she could feel their 
ging and hear the hiss of the gossips’ tongues while 
semoved up the long room, as if she trampled envy 
mislander beneath her feet. The momentary con- 
fit of emotions had given to her cheeks a scarlet 
wlour, tohher eyes a bright light, that enhanced aud 
deepened her beauty. 

The comfortable, elderly couple, the squire and his 
rife, stood astonished—they hardly knew her; the 
daughters, finished at a fashionable seminary, seemed 
dwarfed in manner and stature beside her, and were 
surprised into deference and politeness. 

On Mr. Henry Thurston, the newly-retarned heir, 
in whose honour the entertainment was given, a more 
surtling effect was produced. Hitherto he had rather 
hoguidly received the visitors, replying with but in- 
iiferent grace to the various welcomes with which 
they saluted him, and taking refuge as much as prac- 
liable behind the smiling civilities of his dressy 


Asters, 

Now, however, hastily battoning a glove with 
vhich he had long been toying, and casting a rapid 
glnce downwatd over the faultless apparel, which a 
noment before he had not deemed worth a thought, 
be suddenly rushed forward, and monopolizing Re- 
beea’s grecting to her hosts, somehow succeeded also 
in appropriating her hand, and, amid @ shower of ex- 
uses, drew her away to a distant seat. 

“Sately these are the last!” he ‘exclaimed to his 
ssters. “Agnes, Caroline—pardon me for a moment 
While I renew acqnaintance with an-old friend. Have 
Jou forgotten me, then, Miss Ware ?—Rebecca, may I 
ay? Have a few years of absence effaced all recol- 
ketions from your mind, and parted old playmates 
tad companions ?” 

His handsome head bent low over her’s, his dark eyes 
looked into her own, longingly, lingerimgly. Rebeces 
Ws flattered and pleased, but her flutter did 
wtertend to the serene beauty of her face, or disturb 
thesweet and gracious repose of her manner. Harry 
Thorston surveyed her, seated before him, with dis- 
ciminating and undiscuised admiration. She was 
Nght in assuming that he hed forgotten her as a child 
~hehad. That slender maid, with braids of shin- 
ug nut-brown hair, complexion of purest Parian, and 
qeishes of wonderful leny-th and silkiness, had disap- 
pared from his memory during his college life and 
mieequent travels, as utterly as her notes from his 
Renorandum book, and her lock of hair from his vest 
pte, Their youthful flirtation, long since super- 
- by more serious entanglements on the part of 

/Mght have remained comfortably in the back- 
vam tor over, but for Rebecea’s transient splendour 

amy, and flush of bloom and beauty. As she now 
tt queer-lfke, superb, and still, her companion, who 
eed eel a connoisseur in such matters, deter- 
ai in his own mind, that no more beautiful woman 
wonbe found to bear his name, and do his taste 

Oy in the eyes of what he called “the world.” 

Ywrious mancenvres he detained Rebeeca almost 
die ely; nor was she loth to engross the homage 
Hon b of the evening, or to enjoy the consequence 
tom would be able’ her young companions, who too 
d he a able to mortify her by their knowledge 
fining need circumstances. Perhaps already the 
had eonjoct Pering of her intended husband’s 
Svinte tle consequences’ that she 
ieitbtes < follow, Humiliatien in the future was 

i She determined to forget it in the triamph 








of the present, and taste the dangerous, delightful 
pleasure of Harry Thurston's admiration, so lavishly 
offered, as a balm for the pangs that pierced her proud 
heart, with pain most bitter even in the anticipation. 
Never more beautiful than under the excitement of 
these goading thoughts, she had the victory she de- 
sired, and enjoyed it to the uttermost. She saw the 
countenance of her handsome young escort flush and 
kindle with triumphant pride as he bore her away 
from the circle of admirers her unusual animation had 
gathered about her; she saw his eyes return to the 
fascinating study of her face, and felt the felicity of 
the conquest his looks and tones assured her she had 
made, There was a sort of stern satisfaction in so 
shining amongst these bright scenes which, perhaps, 
she might never visit again—like a brilliant rocket, 
which mounts high through the night, and dazzling 
all eyes with brief, sudden splendour, sinks down to 
its original obscurity, and is seen no more, If she 
was doomed to this fate, she would at least so shine 
as to be remembered, and thus take a trifling revenge 
on the man who had made it what it was. 

James Arnold, meanwhile, ever kind, thoughtful and 
unassuming, had devoted himself, as usual, to the aged 
and the neglected, leading out forgotten ‘ wall- 
flowers,” introducing shy young men, and bestowing 
on awkward misses quiet and friewdly attentions. He 
did not follow Rebecca's movements, or give her con- 
duct a thought; his confidence in her was too supreme 
to be shaken by an hour's frivolity; and if he noticed 
the feverish vivacity of her manner, or stopped to 
listen to the frequent music of her laugh, a8 she swept 
past him among the whirling crowd with her hand- 
some partner, it was only to regret that she must 
relinquish hereafter, for his sake, this gay and lexari- 
ous life which she so enjoyed, and which she seemed 
born to adorn. When supper was anvounced, mindful 
of his duty, he hastened through the fast-emptying 
rooms to find her; but she had already joined the 
moving throng on Harry Thurston's arm, and made no 
attempt to relinquish it as her own proper escort drew 
near. Arnold gently explained. 

“T was detained, Rebecca—pardon me.” 

She thought he repeated the necessary apology in 
a mechanical matter-of-fact way, like a husband who 
knows there is no further need for civility or atten- 
tion to his wife. Her lip curled, and her eyes gleamed 
bright with indignation. 

Thank heaven! she was not married yet !—and she 
moved on steadily without offering to withdraw her 
hand from the close clasp in which her partner’s arm 
still held it. 

“It is of no consequence,” she cokily answered, 
“Tam going with Mr. Tharston.” 

“How? I don’t understand.” 

“T shall go with Mr. Thurston,” she repeated, 
turning her large dark eyes full of insolent light upon 
him. 

“ Rebecea !” 

Surprise, grief, indignation, struggled in his tone; 
but there wasno time for remonstrance or explanation, 
if either felt disposed to make it. 

The crowd swept on; James Arnold disappeared; 
and Rebecca was led by her triumphant escort to the 
head:of a long table, where, under the blaze of the 
wax-lights, and the gaze of the crowd, she must rally 
her disturbed faculties, and recover her shaken self- 


possession. 

Her partner noticed her and abstraction, 
and tried to dispel them by his attentions; had they 
lessened her beauty, his interest might have gone 
with ‘it; but paleness for her was only another form 
of prettiness, and his sympathies grew warm. 

“You are faint,” he whispered; ‘take my arm!” 
and aot waiting for an answer, he artfully insisted on 
yielding his place to a couple who had been disap- 
pointed in obtaining one, and drawing Rebecca after 
him, plunged into the crowd, from the mazes of 
which, lost to all observation, they presently emerged 
on @ shrubbery. 

The wind was blowing chill and cool, but Thurston 
had secured a shawl during their hasty retreat, which 
he wrapped about his fair companion with a tender 
hand. 


“Tl saw you twere annoyed,” he murmured, “ by 
that fellow’s unparalleled rudeness. I wish you would 
give me leave to stand between you and all further 
annoyance from him,” 

Rebecca was silent. How could she reply that the 
**fellow ” ihis censured had almost a husband’s right 
be as rude to her ashe pleased? How explain to 
one apparently a stranger to the relations between 
them, the remorse and terror she felt at her temporary 
revolt? Was it, indeed, enly temporary? What 
punishment would James Arnold inflict ? 

Would ine abandon all claim to her, leaving her to 
the tongues of gossips, rejected and forlorn, or should 
she be obliged.to subdue her pride to the concession 
of suing for love and pardon to a man who had 
ruined all the bright hopes of their joint future by his 
ill-advised speculations, and then treated her disap- 


pointment so coolly? What was she to do? She 
hardly knew—her brain was in a whirl. 

The sight of the luxury and beauty in which she 
so delighted, which she had so lately thought were 
now hers for life, but found for ever lost again, half 
maddened her; the events of the evening seemed a 
troubled dream, over which she had no contrul; and, 
in a spirit of recklessness, she resolved to let it glide 
on to what end fate willed, with no further care or 
effort on her own part. 

Nothing could be worse than this maze of love, 
regret, remorse, doubt, fear, and hope, irresulution 
and profound unhappiness in which she wandered. 
Welcome the hand that should lead her forth—no 
matter to what! Mr. Thurston’s was promptly ex- 
tended, as if in answer. 

By the pale gleam of moon and starlight he had 
watched her troubled face, and read within it all the 
conflict that was passing in her heart. 

None would have fancied, in secing the almost 
lover-like devotion of his manner, that he understood 
perfectly the relations of his fair companion with 
the person of whom he spoke to her, as, dropping 
his voice to the lowest and tenderest cadence, he 
went on: 

“ Rebeeca! you would not have me suppose that 
this man is anything to you? Surely I have not re- 
turned, after so long an abseneo, to hear such disas- 
trous news—to find you less true to our early dream 
than I have been, or heped that you would be? Tell 
the our weary time of separation has not made you 
so entirely forget me, or, at least, that # is not love 
of him or fear of his displeasure that agitates you, 
in aed me to resume my rightful place at your 

e 


“No,” faltered Rebecca, ashamed of the denial 
while she made it, yet unconscious of the further con- 
cession it implied, but desperately yielding to every 
unlucky impulse that prompted her on this fatal 
evening. 

She thought of all traitors and false witnesses in 
sacred history, or profane, and despised herself most 
nd but the word was said, there was no going 


Her companion bent nearer, and most gentle and 
fond was the tone in which he spoke. 

“The annoyance you suffered was my fault ; let it 
be mine to shield you from it henceforth, Will you 
not trust me, to whom, above all others, your happi- 
ness is most dear?” 

His voice was sweet and thrilling. He raised her 
hand to his lips; she permitted the salute passively, 
with a strange confusion of mind, in whieh misery 
and flattered vanity strove for pre-eminence. She 
a she heard footsteps, and sprang away from 

im. 

“It iscold here,” she said, shivering, 

“And you are quite faint and exhansted ; but the 
sup per-room is full, we cannot get in there again for 
an hour to come, yet yeu ought to have something. 
Stay—I know what we will do.” 

He led her back to the house, unlocked a door, and, 
throwing it open, invited her to enter. 

“This is my room,” he said; a place my mother 
has given me for the storage of the curiosities I 
picked up abroad. I confess to having occasionally 
used it also to smoke in; but as it has only lately bem 
sct apart for my purposes, the atmosphere is hardly 
poisonous yet.’! 

The room looked snug and comfortable, and was 
handsomely fitted up; a bright fire glowed on the 
hearth, and heavy curtains were dropped before the 
windows, shutting out the chill and darkness beyond. 

lamp burned brilliantly on the reading-table, its 
glimmer was reflected brightly in the plate glass doors 
of a set of carved book-cases, and by a silver tray, with 
= “ of decanters and goblets, that stoud on tlie side- 

ar’ 

All the furniture was of pelished wood and rich 
stuffs. The carpet was of seft and of gay colours; 
the walls were hung with a fine French paper, and 
decorated with choice pictures. Appearances indi- 
cated that Mr. Harry Thurston had made himself as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted, which, with 
his fortune, he could. well afford to do, 

None of these evidences of wealth and taste were 
lost on Rebecea—they pierced her foolish heart with 
a keen pain. Such luxery to her was paradise lost; 
through its handsome young owner might paradise 
be regained. She felt a longing hope, almost as keen, 
as she turned her beautiful eyes upon him. 

He smiled; his gaze had not been idle either, and in 
her faee he had read the powerful eharm these pretty 
vanities had for her. Nor was this all, He had noted 
how handsome and elegant she looked among them ; 
how the rich setting of the room enhanced and dis- 
played her beauty; and he determined to win her fur his 
own—the choicest ornament there. One or two well- 
chosen statues towered cold and fair above a mass of 
vases, shells, pictures, and antiques, evidently just ua- 
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Not Jess fair and stately stood Rebecca on his 
hearth, Ler white dress gleaming by fire and by lamp- 
light, which shone so softlyon her face in a!l its pride 
of loveliness, - 

The young host touched the bell. 

“Mrs. Jones,” said he, to the bewildered honse- 
keeper, who responded to the summons, “this lady 
and I have been oblized to give up our place at tle 
table, and despair of getting any supper. The room 
is crowded. Can't you send us something here 2” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

A servant presentiy brought a tray of delicacies, 
which Henry Thurston pressed his guest to eat. Much 
of the strangeness of alsence had worn away, and 
Rebecca felt almost as completely at home with him, 
as when they used to sit together under the arbour at 
liis sister’s juvenile tea-partics, or devoured lunch 
from the same basket at a picnic. Her natural manner 
was stately aud impressive, and Henry was 80 easy, 
60 hospitable, so pleasant, that it was inpossible to 
bring any embarrassment to their little tée-d-téte 
feast. She ate the viands, she drank the wine he put 
before her; the bluod sprang back into her cheeks, 
the light to her eyes; she felt a restless flow of 
spirits taking the place of the last hour’s apathetic 
misery, and experienced a vivid pleasure in the de- 
voted attentions of her companion, whose look seemed 
already to claim her as his own. 

Sounds were at last heard of the company leaving 
the supper-tables, and the two deserters, winding 
through half a dozen rooms and passaves familiar to 
Loth, succeeded in joining the returning procession 
unobserved, and proceeded dack to the fluwers and 
lights of the great hall. 

Up and down its long extent they promenaded in 
the stream of moving couples, or whirled through 
the ball-room, sometimes together, ofiener apart. for 
Rebecca had many other admirers, who, long des- 
pondent under James Arnold's superior claims, sveing 
her now openly free of him, dashing and sparkling 
alone, needed no encouragement to join the circle 
about her, and crown her the belle of the Misses 
‘Thurston's ball. 

“It is too bad, Harry,” complained one of these, 
secking for consolation from her brother, “ for that 
Miss Ware to make herself so conspicuous! I imagive 
sie doesn't know her place.” 

“Do you know it?” asked Harry, shortly, a red 
flush mounting to his forehead 

“] know she isa pvor girl, a mere adventuress. 
See her now dancing with Mr Lenoir!” 

“ She won’tiuterfere with your designs on him, my 
dear, for linteud to marry Ler myself.” 

* Brother!” 

“] intend to make her my wife, so please govern 
your conduct accordingly.” 

I'he young heir strode off to join his friends. 
Agnes followed Lim with her eyes in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“ She is engaged, thank heaven !” thought she, “so 
there is really no danger, after all. I suppose [ may 
as well be polite ;” aud as the time of departure had 
bow come, she drew near ber fair guest and former 
companion with many gracious speeches. 

Rebecca was very pale. James Arnold had silently 
approached, and stood waiting. 

Young Thurston was close at hand, watching her 
intently, and as she remembered the half-pledge she 
had tacitly permitted the latter to seal on her hand, 
she felt there was reason to fear a collision between 
the two men. Her evening's work was near comple- 
tion; what she had sowed in sinful folly must soon 
be reaped in pain. 

She had delayed, as long as possible, the dreaded 
moment ip conversation with her last partner, who 
now took leave, and they were left almost alone in 
the rooms. She rose, trembling, and faltered forth 
her adicus. 

Old Mrs. Thurston, struok by her appearance, de- 
clared she hardly looked fit to return, They interro- 
gated Mr. Arnold—was his carriage a close one, in 
which she might be sheltered frum the wind? 

His auswer was short and stern ; 

“He had none.” 

And then came a clamour of voices in dismay and 
discussion. 

Mr. Arnold was upbraided for thoughtlessness and 
want of gallantry. The carriage was offered. She 
was pressed to remain all night. 

In the midst of it, the servant came to Harry witha 
message, 

“My light buggy has been made ready,” he an- 
nounced, coming forward, “and I will drive Miss 
Ware back. For her sake, Mr. Arnold will consent 
to waive his privilege, I am sure.” 

“But it is so late for you to go,” objected his 
mother. 

“ And Mr. Arnold is her escort ” interposed his in- 
dignant sister. 

Rebecca said nothing. 
How beautiful she looked, standing there so still, 











irresolute, and pale, more beautiful than any other 
womar he had ever known, in the flush of joy and 
gaiety. She mustbe his! If he let her go alone with 
this Arnold, there would be a lover's quarrel, a recon- 
ciliation—his newly-asserted claims on her would be 
forgotten, his evening’s work in vain—she would be 
lost to him for ever! Surely, the end justified the 
means. He came forward boldly, swallowing a last 
scruple of honour. 

“The youog lady has given me the best right to 
take care of her.” 

James Arnold heard, and a quick change passed 
over his pale face. Rage, grief, contempt—what was 
it? Who dared look to see ? 

Rebecca heard, but did not lift her eyes, and the 
rest were silent. 

“ Rather sudden, isn’t it, my boy ?” suggested the old 
gentleman at last. 

“Ob, no, sir!” returned Harry, confidently, “an 
old attachment.” 

And now Rebecca, compelled by James Arnold's 
steady gaze, must raise her own to meet it; and 
shrink and shudder as she might, let him read there 
the confession or denial of the charge that had shaken 
his faith in her. 

Yet how sheuld she endure the trial? How could 
she look without confessing every fond and tender 
impulse of her wavering heart, every true thoug)t 
and generous feeling of her faithless soul? How 
keep from rushing to his feet and falling there, and cry- 
ing upon her knees: 

“ Base and unworthy of so great a love, so long a 
kindness, spurn me, lest I die?” 

How see in those sad eyes clear mirrors of the past, 
sweet memories, precious hopes, gentle emotions so 
closely linked together, that to tear them asunder was 
like a real and dreadfnl death? How bear, without 
self-betrayal to both the old love and the new, this 
cruel test they offered her, standing in simulated 
courtesy, and proffering each a hand, which she, in 
taking from either, must forfeit honour and self-re- 
spect for evermore ? 

“Choose, Rebecca,” said Arnold. 

She knew well he meant “ for ever ;” and his cold, 
clear voice, his stern manner, swept back in a moment 
the tide of temptation against which she had battled 
all the evening. Weak, vacilating, vain, her mind 
unstayed by principle, unprepared by trial, abandoned 
itself again to wild revolt in this crisis-of her fate. 
She forgot the sweetness of the past in the bitterness 
of the present, long years of loving kindness for a 
second’s stern emotion—ties that seemed light and 
pleasant but so lately, tortured and harassed her now, 
and held her back from liberty. 

An instant before physical weakness alone had 
prevented her from making the step forward that 
would have left her sobbing on James Arnold's 
breast ; now, in this sudden revulsion of her wretched 
weakness, his cold, harsh tone of command seemed 
that of a keeper whose chains she would die to break. 
All the wrongs, trials, humiliations of a life with him 
crowded before her; the poor, mean house, the sordid, 
daily toil, the severe, disagreeable mother-in-law, 
poverty, tyranny, drudgery, disgrace, @ stern, un- 
loving busband. Anger, shame, selfishnessy revenge, 
struggled fiercely in her heart with love, and truth, 
and duty—struggled and. conquered. Reason was 
quite obscured, passion reigned in its place, and weak- 
ness was stronger than either. She turned and gave 
her hand to Harry Thurston, and fainted at his 
feet. 

The Misses Thurston curled scornful lips at this 
“ romantic scene ;” their, mother, with sometking like 
motherly tenderness, bent over the fainting girl; the 
squire was divided between admiration of the “ fine 
woman” who had accepted his son, and regret at her 
sudden illness ; and the son himself, a flush of triumph 
en his cheek, the light of victory shining in his eyes, 
lifted his fair burden in his arms, and watched with 
more than common exultation his rival leave the 
house. - 

“ Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won?" 
he muttered, as he locked himself into the little room 
her presence had so lately adorned, to dream away 
the tedious hours till daylight, over the decanter and 
cigars, in waking visions of his future bride, 

And Rebecca could not leave the shelter of the 
manor-house that night, though what her rest might 
be in the costly bed on which they laid her, none 
could know. 

At her own request she was left alone amid the 
luxury of the best bedroom, to which she had been 
taken after her recovery. 

If thorns pierced her pillow, if regrets tortured her 
heart in the silence of the night, there were lace, and 
silk, and damask to bind the wounds, there should 
have been healing balm in the sight of the pomps and 
vanities for which she had bartered her truth away. 
A portrait of her accepted lover hung over the mantle. 
She looked long into the bright, unthinking eyes, and 





tried to imagine them fixed on her wi , 
she bad often seen in those dear ones so aren 
7 for the last time. Y looked 
n vain! <A different fate and love my; 
hers—staking her happiness with a jo 
os won or lost all for ever! depen 
tween a true and deep affection that 
tried and tested, and @ sudden ephemeral passion ne 
might perish as quickly as it had sprung up, she had 
made her choice, and must abide by it. 

She came down the next morning a cold and silent 
woman, looking ten years older tlian the bright girl 
of the evening before ; the family thought it the effect 
of illness and excitement; her intended husband had 
his own secret theory which no one shared; but the 
0 “ne he possessed did not materially alter his 
plans. 

He drove her home to her mother’s house that 
afternoon, under the black sky and through the tem- 
pestuous wind of a wild March day. - 

The carriage whirled along like lightning; the fast 
trotter did his best over the short mile that lay be 
tween the two places; but brief as was the drive, it 
6 met long to have the wedding-day de- 
cided. 

Rebecca showed no desire to postpone it—he might 
do as he pleased, she said—she ieemed mm 
that the time should be short, which she must spend 
among her present surroundings, iull of bitter retro- 
spection, of rebellion now much more dreadfully use- 
less than ever before, ° 

She thought her new lover very generous and kind 
because he did not.seek to pry into her disturbed 
heart ; but satisfied himself with giving ler assurances 
of his own love, sweet flatteries that broke upon ber 
dull reflections. 

These soothed her restless pain, she was glad to be 
dear to somebody. She felt like the lonely castaway 
of a wreck—self-saved, but all the worse for that—and 
clung to the one fragment that had risen out of the 
deep, into which all the rest Lad gone down with 
weak, desperate hands. 

“Let her only be my wife,” thought the handsome 
Harry, as he drove back again, alone, after a brief 
undemonstrative parting with his beautiful betrothed, 
“and she will get over this nonsense immediately, and 
love me dearly. She always did—it is only this fel- 
low’s influence over ber which makes her restless— 
and that we'll svon be rid of.” 

Arrived at home, Rebecca told her family, calmly 
and quietly, of the great change that had been made 
in her since she left it, receiving opposition, congratu- 
lation, wonder, inquiry, ‘regret, with the same cold 
serenity of resolve. 

No one in the household bad ever disputed her will 
—none dared gainsay it now. She received her new 
lover at the time and place that she had been used to 
receive the old, She walked and talked, she rode and 
drove, and danced and sang, as before. 

James Arnold's gifts, were placidly packed up and 
returned ; all trace and token of his presence was re 
moved; in their stead newer tributes came—books, 


lover. 

I cannot say that these frivolities did not cheer het 
poor weak heart a little, as old Mrs. Arnold's fierce 
denunciations eased her conscience. 

The sparkling solitaire upon her hand; the new and 
rare perfume upon her toilet-table; the daily homage 
of beauty and luxury, of praise and adulation that 
surrounded her, served as such dazzling delusions do 
serve, for a little while, to deceive and comfort the 
soul that has abandoned for them realities far more 
precious, : 

But there came a,time when these poor follies could 
baffle pain and..cheat remorseful memory no longer. 
Heartless people can do, and daily do, such things 
with impunity ; but Rebecca was not heartless. Re- 
gret and shame, and repressed love, a consciousness 
of her own falsehood and selfishness, preyed on her 
mind ceaselessly: f ‘ 

While the wedding-cakes were being made, the 
wedding-flowers cut, she fell ill of a fever. When 
she recovered, her lover married her, and took her 
away. j ists 

His ephemeral passion was gone—gone W! 
lovely bloom, with the light of her eyes, the glory 
her abundant tresses, the statue-like grace © 4 
figure—but he called himself a man of honour, - 
would not desert ber who had deserted another 
his sake, mised to 

Instead of the bright beauty he had pro 
show his friends, he brought with him to town Ne , 
faded,. sickly invalid, whose only merit was, tl a 
was not peevish or repining; for Rebecca had fo ss 
help and strength, and courage now, and me ae 
hard trial ancompleiningly, as the neglected w 
dissipated unloving husban F 

With prayer a patience she won him gently bs 
at last, to love her with a better love, and lives 
life than he had known before. 












music, jewellery, bouquets—the usual offerings of 8 , 
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ST. VALENTINE. i 

§r, VALENTINE was one of those noble priests of 
Rome, who in the early days of Christianity was not 
afraid to open his mouth in defence of his religion, and 
boldly denounced Paganism. So unsparing were his 
denunciations against the tenets of the false religion, 
wndso successful was he in gaining converts to Chris- 
tanity, that he was apprehended by the Emperor 
Yarcus Aurelius Claudius, and sent to the Prefect of 
Rome. That functionary, finding all his endeavours 
fil to make Valentine forsake his faith, sentenced him 
acruel death. ‘The worthy priest was, on the 14th 
day of February, about the year 270, brutally beaten 
with clubs, and then beheaded. The greater portion 
of his remains were first buried in a stately church 
dedicated to his memory, and are now iu the Church 
of St, Praxedes at Rome. Not Jong after his death, 
te martyr was canonized—a church was built at 
Rome to his memory, and one of the gates of the 
Bernal City, on the Old Flaminian Way, now familiar 
the Porta del Popolo, was knewn as the Porta 
Valentini. 

This is about all we know of this popular saint, and 
toconnect.his name with the popular doings of St. 
Valentine’s Day we shall have to go further back into 
thehistory of ages. Weshould add that a miracle of his 
ishanded down to posterity, and that various churches 
chim part of his remains; this one an arm, that a 
foger, and a third the head of the saint. 

In ancient Rome there was, about the middle of 
February in each year, held the public festival called 
lupercalia, which was given in honour of the Lycwan 
Pun, One of the numerous ceremonies at this Pagan 
festival was to put the names of young women into a 
tox, from which they were drawn by the young men, 
schance directed, and as in those days auguries were 
thought much of, and exercised great influence over 
the minds of the superstitious Romans, the girl whose 
me was thus drawn by lot from the box was con- 
tidered as a person very likely to become the future 
vile of the drawer. As a good dealof barbarous and 
licentious conduct was oftentimes the result of this 
crenony, the zealous fathers of the early Christian 
Church used every possible means in their power to 
«udicate these vestiges of Pagan superstition.. The 
tames of saints instead of these girls were placed upon 
he billets, and that saint which each drew was to be 
his tutelary guardian during the following year, and 
isthe Lupercalia was, as we have already mentioned, 
held about the middle of February, they appear to 
tave chosen St. Valentine’s Day whereon to celebrate 
their reformed festival. 

The exertions of the priests were not altogether 
laren of good results, for although St. Valentine’s 

y isaday peculiarly deyoted, to love affairs, its 
{tivities are no longer asgociated with the Pagan 
‘pect which called forthAhe righteous ire of the 
god Fathers of the Church; @ result for which we 
wght to be truly thankful, and oxe which isa striking 
ttample of the good work which Christianity is ever 
ding. Ithas not abolished the custom, but purified 
i It has taken away the old heathen coarseness and 
lientiousness, but bas left unchanged the play of 
human feeling and affection; true-hearted lovers, 
stead of being afraid of their newly-discovered 

us, may have reason to congratulate themselves 
tuat they are under the tutelage of so good and noble 
“tint as Valentine of Rome.—Churchman's Family 


(a 


Ay American journal asserts that in the anntal 
+ ode the chief of the bureau’ of ordnance of the 
oe States Navy department, it is stated that— 
“atte field of Gettysburg there were 27,574 guns 
i up, and of these 24,000 were found to be loaded, 

lalf of them were double loaded. One fourth had 
turve to ten loads in, and many had five or six 
tone charge of powder. In some cases the pow- 
was above the ball, in others the cartridges were 
Sek a ene in one musket pre 5 
ixty-two buckshot, and a ity of pow- 

Were all mixed up together yaar eras 

A Tea Urser sy tHE WixD.—An account has 
3 apie of an occurrence of an unusual nature, 
om being overturned by the wind. whilst on 

2 rom Trieste to Ofen. ‘The wind hurricane, 
lainch ae bora, raged with such violence as far as 
the rail tthe telegraph wires were blown down and 

Toten ay cuttings were filled with snow. On the 

Pecially the greatest fury of the tempest was 


me down to the old homeat Fairfield again, 

and graver man, she a sweet and noble 
ose lost beauty none could mourn that felt 
charm which had succeeded it, and the 


man now, 
knees. 

















expended; and, while at its greatest height, a goods 
train was proceeding at full steam, though with diffi- 
culty, about six in the evening, the force of asudden 
gust of wind, immediately followed by a second, was 
so great that the train went off the rails. The hurri- 
cane then had full play, and in a moment two carri- 
ages were overturned on the rails as though they had 
been but light carts, and were much injured. Three 
other carriages were thrown on to the embankment, 
and, rolling to the bottom, were broken up as they fell. 
No lives were lost, but for a long time the place was 
impassable from the wreck of the train. 


Tue Gorpen Harr Manta.—So great is the rage 
both in Paris and London for the golden hair, which the 
painters of Venice loved to depict, that as much as £5 
per ounco is given for hdman hair of the desired tint. 
As, however, the demand far exceeds the supply, the 
coiffeurs of Paris have set to work to produce a coun- 
terfeit, and with so much success that any hair not 
positively very black can be converted, by the use of 
the new cosmetic, into the coveted hue. The prepara~ 
tion is extremely costly; but money is not to be 
weighed against fashion, and gold is freely sacrificed 
to the shrine of female vanity. It need scarcely be said 
that young ladies whom nature has already endowed 
with hair of the genuine colour, are objects of intens 
admiration by the sterner sex, and of unbounded 
jealousy by their less fortunate sisters. There is at 
this moment a pretty little girl, the daughter of a 
glover and perfumer in the Place de la Bourse, who 
has magnificent hair of precisely the colour which the 
fashionable ladies of Paris are dying to emulate. This 
young girl has been offered fabulous sums for her hair, 

ut has the good sense to resist all the overtures made 
to accomplish the rape of the lock. Her father has, 
however, manufactured a pigment which he asserts 
will enable any lady whose hair is not already as 
black as a raven’s wing to make as brave a show as 
his own daughter; and to prove the truth of his as- 
sertion, he exhibits in his window a broad band of 
the painted hair side by side with one cut from the 
head of “ Auburn Chloe,” behind the counter. 








ALETHE. 
—_—@———_—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Tue six native soldiers, having been abundantly 
supplied with food, sauntered back to the bungalow 
in-a fashion much less military than they had come 
into the presence of Major Rainbold. 

They were received by Barnabas Hutton and his 
elephant ; a reception’ which, manifestly, did not give 
them satisfaction. 

Without mincing matters, he at once assumed con- 
trol of their movements. With Metiuselah rolling 
lazily at his side, he placed one at one place, another 
at anether, and so on till the six were disposed of. 
He ended this highly military mancuvre by informing 
the sergeant who commanded the party, that Major 
Rainbold, with the few English friends whe had 
arrived that afternoon, would sleep in the bungalow, 
ready to start off at the first intimation of danger: an 
announcement which was received without visible 
emotion. 

These preliminaries being ‘settled, Hutton and his 
dumb companion walked s:owly and monotonously the 
rounds, in a circle not only comprising the house, but 
tho sentinels and a portion of the grounds. The 
patient Methuselah went surging rape myn gd on 
his beat, with his master by his side, at first, but anon 
on his broad back. 

The dim night hours slipped silently away. About 
midnight, when Barnabas was passing the hollow 
banyan, which was within the orbit of his beat, he 
was surprised at beholding the figure of Alethe, and 
instantly let himself down from his lofty perch. _ 

“Be quiet, Mr. Barnabas,” she said. “Your voice 
is apt to be loud.” 

“T’ll be whatever you bid me, Brownie,” replied 
Barnabas. ,“ What brings youhere? I should think 
you'd been afeared of your shadow e’enamost. Occa- 
sionally I feel queer myself; and, in fact,” he added 
with a sigh, “I allers feel queer whenI see your 
eyes.” 

TN" Speak very low, Mr. Barnabas! I come to tell 
you of r. I’ve carried arrack to some ef the 
men, and talked freely of the English. They have 
come to roband to murder ; and Hydrabad sent them,” 
said Alethe. 

“ Are you sure of this?” asked Hutton, anx- 
io 


usly. 
p They are my countrymen; we speak the same 
language. Why should I hear, and apprehend ?” 

© You should do both.” 

“T have done so, Mr. Barnabas. The men are to 
be killed, the women carried away. This is the work 
of Ht 





drabad. 
- The tawny fiend !” muttered Hutton. 


“ The spirit of evil dwells in him, You may call 
him Satan, and do him no wrong, Mr. Barnabas, the 
young Englishman, though brave, is unable to fight; 
the major can, and will fight; but it is to you that we 
must look mainly for help. If you cannot save us, 
we had better never have been born !”” 

“ But you, "Lethe, have nothin’ to fear. 
native.” 

“T shall fare no better than the English ladies,” she 
replied, sadly. “Iam not much like my people. I 
have become English in habit, education, association, 
and thought. My skin is somewhat dark, Mr. Barna 
bas, but that circumstance will not greatly serve mo 
in the hour of murder and cruelty.” 

“You are more English than I, Miss Lethe; you 
use the English language a deal better nor I can. 
But I s’pose it comes o’ livin’ with eddicated ladies. 
Eddicated ladies has the tongue, ‘Lethe, yet Barnabas 
Hutton has the heart.” 

‘* Nothing could be truer, Mr. Barnabas, than what 
you last said. But we are spending that which we 
shall perhaps want by and by. Melicent and Ida 
have sent metoyou. They walk to and fro, wringing 
their hands. Mr. Kavanagh has arisen and dressed 
himself; he has his pistols in his bosom, his left arm 
in a sling, andin his right hand his sword. He is 


You are a 


‘wonderfully changed since morning. He feels no 


pain. His cheeks glow, but not with fever; his arm 
is no longer hot and swollen, but his mortal agony is 
intolerable. He paces his chamber, pronouncing con- 
tinually the names of Ida and Melicent.” 

“He ought to speak yours too,” said Barnabas. 

tov gitl bowed her head meekly, and sighing, 
id: 


“Mr. Barnabas, Iam a servant. Why should the 
handsome European talk of one so humble?” 
“*Lethe,” replied Hutton, quite affected, “there 
was some’at that pained me in your veice when you 
said them last words. I don’t know what it was, but 
it pinched me like the point of a dagger. Perhaps 
you dont know what I mean, ‘Lethe 2” 

“I do! Ido!” sobbed the girl. “I thank you most 
fervently. Ithank you on my knees, Mr. Barnabas. 


-| Yours isthe only voice that speaks to me asI would 


be spoken to.” 

“No, Brownie, you don’t mean that,” answered 
Barnabas, sadly, “You mean there is some’at in my 
voice that you wish was in the voice of another. That 
is what you wish, Brewnie, and that is what you mean. 
I know you'd shrink from tellin’ on’t or lettin’ it be 
known in any manner; but the man as loves you—the 
man as loves you true and honest; and as loves you 
only, and as loves you the first and the last—can see 
it, and know it, and feel it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Barnabas!” gasped Alethe. 

“Be silent, my pretty un! Don’t say nothin’ that 
you don’t want to say. Don’t be betrayed into an 
unguarded expression by me. I ain’t the manas would 
intrude. Not at all—not in the least. But, Brownie 
dear, understand this: I am your friend; true and 
tried, and constant, and undoubting, and to the end, 
and arter the end, if there is anything arter the end. 
That’s whatIam! That’s what Barnabas Hutton is. 
And he hopes te prove it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Barnabas!” 

“You say it pleasant. You're so good, that 
you wouldn’t care to hurt one’s pride and sensitive- 
ness. I love you deep and true, as [I said; but I shan't 
tell you on’t; I shall keep it to myself, entirely. 
But I'll tell ye what I can do; I can fight for you 
awful! I can take you under one arm, and clear a 

th for you with the other through an army of men. 
That's what I can do. Are you hearin’ me, Brownie?” 

“Yes, Mr. Barnabas!” 

Her accents were marvellously soft and silvery. 
Barnabas as if a thousand notes of music were 
thrilling ¢ his ears simultaneously. His honest 
nature knew not what to do with its sweet yet tortur- 
ing burden. So he let a watery drop or two run down 
his round cheeks. 

“Mr. Barnabas, will you shake hands with me?” 
asked Alethe, modestly. 

“ Will I go to heaven!” asked Barnabas. 

So he took the brown little hand, and after shaking 
it, kissed it. He felt infinitely happier. Ho didn't 
know what made him happier, but he did know tho 
fact. They stood some time together, he holding her 
hand all the while. Hoe didn’t take advantage of 
holding her hand, and so she trusted him the more. 

“T s’pose it’s impossible? ” said Barnabas, finally. 
“Tt may not be,” said Alethe, gently. 

The moon shone very brightly, just then; and the 
stars had a wondrous contentment in them. 
“Tt's the Sepoys, you know! ” gaid Alethe, by and 


“ Yes, it’s the Sepoys!” responded Barnabas, kiss- 

ing her hand again. She drew it away, saying: 

“You won't let us fall into their hands, Mr. 
?” 


Barnabas 
“Not while Ilive! Not while I live, Lethe! I 





won't be responsible for what takes place arter I'm 


. 
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dead ; but while the breath o’ life is in me, you 
won't fall into the bands of them tawny murderers.” 

Barnabas Hutton with his disengaged hand caressed 
the trunk of his elephant, looked at the stars, and then 
at the eyes of Alethe. Whatever might come, he 
thought he could never be miserable again. 

“T am going back,” said Alethe, softly. 

“My soul will go with you,” replied Barnabas, 
“and my body will go-as far as the verandah.” 

“T shall tell them how fuithful you are,” added 
Alethe. 

“T care for the opinion of one woman only,” said 
Barnabas. 

And so they parted at the verandah. 

He never saw sucha night before, did Barnabas. 
He never expected to see anotaer such night, did 
Barnabas. ‘They never come but once, such nights! 
Never! Never! Never! Few know it, though; 
very few know it, and none realize it. 

Barnalas went his rounds.again, carrying with him 
avery different world from what he commenced the 
night with. It was a very good night! It«wasavery 
good moon! ‘Phose were very good stars ! 

Danger had nothing to do with Barnabas; ‘Barna- 
bas had nothing te do with danger, and that was all. 

He was not prepared yet for another thought. It 
was necessary that he should go round a little on the 
back of Methuselah to get hold of the recent Barnabas. 
He got hold of him presently—sturdier, stronger, 
bolder than ever. 

Alethe had so got into his arms and his imagina- 
tion, that he didn't suppose there was a Sepoy in the 
world that could stand before him. 


CHAPTER XVL 


Tue change that took place in Neal Kavanagh 
during the day in which the mysterious antidote had 
been applied was very marked and wonderful. The 
dreamy, half-conscious state into which he fell was 
followed, by and by, by a refreshing sleep, from 
which he awoke late in the afternoon, free from fever 
and without pain. 

To find himself watched over by Ida Macgregor 
was a knowledge that thrilled him with pleasure. 
He passed the intervening time until dark in cheerful 
conversation, referring as little as practicable to the 
cause of bis sudden illness. 

Miss Maegregor, from the window, witnessed the 
arrival of the native soldiers. 

“We are not forgotten by our friends, Mr. 
Kavanagh,” she said. ‘Here are reinforcements for 
the major.” 

“Reinforcements!” asked Kavanagh, with bewil- 
derment. 

“Yes. One, two, three, four, five, six! Six Sepoys, 
with muskets on shoulder, and side-arms in belt. Oh, 
Mr. Kavanagh, we shall be protected.” 

“Sepoys!” muttered Kavanagh, aghast. 

“ Assuredly, Mr. Kavanagh. Why not?” said Ida, 
carelessly. 

“Is there an English officer with them, Miss Mac- 
gregor ?” 

“No,” replied Ida, slightly surprised at his earnest- 
ness. 

“Miss Macgregor,” cried Kavanagh, ip 9 startling 
tons, “you had better see six ravenous tigers before’ 
your guardian’s house, than those six Sepoys!” 

Ida was astounded. She contemplated the pale and 
apprehensive face of Kavanagh with unaffected: 
amazement. She did not recover immediately from the’ 
shock. The young man's meaning went throbbing 
through her brain. The real danger unfolded before 
her. 

“Oh, Mr. Kavanagh,” she murmured, “you have 
put my blood in a flutter. I am faint at heart. In-, 
stead of our safety, they are our danger. How could 
I for a moment have been so incredibly blind!” 

“These,” he added, dismally, “are the carrion- 
crows that scent their prey afar off. They must be 
looked to, Miss Macgregor. Will you kindly act as my 
servant, and request Major Rainbold te come ta me 
instantly? And, Miss Macgregor, place my pistols 
on this table within my reach; they bang on yonder 
hook, Thank you, Now, please hasten to the 
major.” 

he moment Ida left the room, Kavanagh sprang 
from the bed, fastened the door, and dressed himself. 
His left arm gave him some trouble, but be managed 
the business very well with the right. He bad com- 
pleted his toilet before the major appeared. 

“ Sir, what do you mean ?” was the bluff salutation 
of that officer, ‘‘ What right have you to get up and 
dress without orders? We must have discipline ip 
the garrison, my boy.” 

“My dear major, bodily I feel wonderfully well; 
but my mind is ill at ease. Whence came these yellow 
Sepoys?” answered the young man. 

“From the devil, I think!” grumbled Bainbold. 
“And I should like to send them back to him post- 
haste.” 


“Thank heaven! You are aware of the danger!” 
exclaimed Kavanagh. 

“T have been toe long a soldier to be deceived by a 
shallow artifice.” 

“ What disposition will you make of them?” 

“1 have committed them to the hands of Barnabas 
and his elephant,” replied Rainbold. 

“A very disereet arrangement. I have infinite 
faith in the sagacity of Barnabas Hutton. What does 
he propose to do ?” 

“Scatter ’em about, under the pretence of having 
them watch the ‘bungalow, to guard against surprise. 
‘They've gone to the huts of my servants \to eat. 
When Barnabas bas posted them, you shall havea 
glimpse of ’em yourself from the windows, We will 
then be governed by circumstances; if we don’t 
anticipate their devilry, it’l] be strange.” 

Major Rainbold bad buckled on his sword, and 
thereupon shook it till it rattled in the scabbard. He 
looked from a window commanding a view of the 
servants’ quarters. 

“at, you wolves!” he growled. “Kat, while 
ou have the chance! The opportunity won't ‘last 
long. Improve it, you bounds !” 

“ What of your native servants, major?” Kavauagh 

inquired, uneasily. 

“ Luckily, Kavanagh, many of ’em have run away, 
leaving me mostly women and children. There.are 
but three or four able-bodied men among my serfs. 
Well, let em go, It is better to lose ‘em than trust 
‘em.” 

“ Par better! Yet.it would perhaps have been still 
better had you shot them ‘before they started.” 

“TI didn't have that privilege,my:bey. They didn’t 
have the politeness to announce their intentions.” 

“If you have four male servants,” said Kavanagh, 
musingly, “you may add just that number to the 
Sepoys; for, my word for it, they'll be the first to 
have their hands at your throat. Ab, major, you 
should see the sights that I hawe seen! ‘The hack- 
ings, hangings, shootings, and mutilations! We have 
taken the monsters while their hands were wet with 
the blood of tender women. Enormity and outrage 
tiave held high carnival. European Christianity may 
shudder at the idea of shooting these miscreants from 


guns, from marching them out to death in squads of 
tens and twenties, from hunting them down withont 
pity, from slaying without judge or jury; but those 
pal. who have witnessed the atrocities of the native 
60) 


iers can judge correctly of the stexn retaliation 
demanded.” 

“Spoken like a soldier, if not like a Christian,” 
said Rainbold. 

* Major,” continued Kavanagh, “not one of those 
Sepoys must return to his companions with the s 
of the murder and outrage of Major Rainbold’s 
family.” 

“That is my determination, There are various 
ways of disposing of them. For instance, we might 
call them in one at a time, and whip off their heads.” 

“If they have the ferocity of the panther, they have 
also the cunning of the fox,” answered Kayanagh 
*T doubt if one of the number could be decoyads 
the house alone. We do not trust them, théysdo 
trust us. My dear major”—a flush of fever darte 
into his cheeks—“ you have priceless treasures. be- 
meath this roof. Nou have beauty, innocence, and 
helplessness. They must he defended, though our 
own breasts form the only rampart between them and 
the foe. We are not to think that we have counted 


pose that others are lurking in the jungle; and when 


accident or through gomplicity, will be here, or 
to the spot.” ; 

“Of course, I bave thought of this. ‘The ‘heart of 
a father does not sleep in times like these. I have 
more at stake than rupees. ‘There is my Melicent and, 
my Ida—both my children; one my gbild by adop- 
tion, the other of my affections. Let me ‘be just, 
Kavanagh; let me speak of Alethe, more my chil 
than you wot of.” 

Rainbold’s hand rested quietly on the hilt of his 
sword, and his eyes ai red to be ynaccountably 
busy with something on the floor, 

“Yes,” said Kavanegh, with a sigh, “there is 
Alethe! Of all men I should be the last to forget 
Alethe.” 

“ Kavanagh, my boy, you ought to be shot if you 
forget Alethe!” 


fogged and rather dim. 

“My dear major,” added Kavanagh, “I honour 
your sensibility. iNever blush for Alethe. Her dark 
and glorious beauty is a thing to wonder at. The 
blood. of India is softened by that of England, if T 
err not, and everlasting shame be upon him who 
blushes to own her!” 

“You're a lad after my own heart,” eried the im- 
pulsive Rainbold, seizing the young officer by ‘his 
1 Wounded arm and giving it a jerk that nearly took the 





our enemies in those six,grim soldiers, We may sup-' 


the flames begin to stream from this roof, they, by’ 


inbold spoke with feeling. His eyes seamed be- | Ida, 


limb from ‘his body. “ You're a man! 
man! Bring somebody that denies 
I want to see that person.” 

The excited major gave Kavanagh's arm 
‘wrench, 

“Really, my friend,” said the licute Snel 
se — prveg = my injured on? ae 

“Ah,” a inbold, “if my Melic 
Ida But what’s the use? Tiere — a 
Why, ef course not. What the deuce are you tal es 
about ? Whats the matter, oh ?” Mey 

“Nothing of any consequence; only that #'c me 
wounded arm that you've got hold bes wrk, 
rusaal, siniling feobly. 4 

“Bless my bedy! I’ve started the bloed, haven't [> 
Confound it, sir, what did you let me hurt re > 
Haven't you any feeling, sir? Dear me!” Let ino 
call the thes Girls know how to marage these thijnes 
sir. ‘Which will yeu have—one or three?” ea 

The major’s distress was ludicrous. 

ad — maj 

“I'll eend up Ida, you traitor! My own girl, ne 
chance, may have a random neaetibonen moa pe 
that tiger; but she ‘has too much sense, and is too 
much like her father to be dazzled bya more accidey- 
tal victory over a ‘four-footed beast. Either of tie 
three is too good for a lieutenant in the British army- 
although, if you insist upon it, I suppose I shall lays 
to sacrifice one of ‘em. Well, it don’t make inuch 
difference to me whether it’s the haughty-heale 
queen—that’s Melicent—or the sweet and dignified 
saint—that’s Ida—or the dreamy, soft-eyed houri— 
whichis Alethe. They're all on my hands.” 


., You're just a 
it—bring bin, 


another 


CHAPTER XVIL 


IpA came up, rather trembling and downeas: 
rather uncertain and startled; rather of the opinion 
that something would happen. Something bappenei. 
Kavanagh made it happen. And it was in tis 


manner : 

‘When Ida-entered'there was an unusual glow anil 
fervour-on his face. The danger and responsibility 
had ‘inspired him. He was walking to and fro, ina 
gtate of mind both disturbed and exalted. He lad 
ome sword to bis side, and placed his pistols in his 

t, fully and entirely determined, in case of a 
assault, to sell ‘bis ‘life ly. The magnanimity of 
his nature was reflected in lis countenance. 

“Oh, Mr. Kavanagh!” exclaimed Ida, “what 
madness induced you to arise? Exercise will inflame 
your wound, and fever will set in.” 

“Miss Macgregor, I am not to be thought of. ! 
ama soldier. Soldiers are to fight and die bravely 
for beauty. Tam to be lost sight of utterly in this 
eruel strait.” 

‘ Is the peril, then,.so great ?” asked Tila, solemnly. 

‘To # man and ‘a soldier,” answered the lievte 
nant, ‘it is bute common danger; but to. woman, 
soft, tender, luxuriously reared, loving and-vefined, it 
isan oceasion of more than ordinary peril.” 

“ You need not particularize,” answered Ida, firmly. 
Do not imagine that I have not heard of the wall « 
Cawnpore:” 

She put her left hand to her eyes, as if to shut out 
some spectacle of horror; and turning her head 
somewhat from him, held out the palm of the rigut 
hand toward him depreeatingly. . 

‘It was a mute entreaty to be silent on a subject thit 


“Nought, I suppose, happens by accident,” said 
Stavnenghh looking very wistfully at that beseeching 
fhand, 

He thought the should like to have that hand near 
him always. He thought it might be a hand that 
‘would never betray him. He wished he could make 
these opinions understood, yet kuew not how he- 
might venture on such delicate ground. So, instead 
of speaking, Neal Kavanagh's eyes went on age 
pilgrimage from the*hem of ‘her garments to the = 
line ef ber eyebrows, and still being afraid, travelle 
,over the same pretty distance again. “ 
Kavanagh wanted to say something to Ida. 7 
vheart was aching to say something: but ku 
not how to approach that serene and saintly 

ure. 


creat il 
“Phe moon shines on the benyan-treas,” sd 


| could but shock her. 


said Ida. é 
“Tt fag shone on them many centuries, Mls 


“Yos,"*said Miss Macgregor. ? 

. If's'e geod thing to have light from hegre 
added Kavanagh, not well knowing what = ° 
saying. “I mean, that sometimes the mooulig 
very sweet.” 

Tia looked from the window iato the balmy 
tropical night. 

ae) have thought” continued Kavanagh, “ bracers 
needs meve light than that of the sun, ort! : — 
or the stars, ‘Chere is a lizht that surpass 
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——————— 

— 

jis found in woman's eyes andin woman’slove. Is 
its foolish fancy, Miss Macgregor?” 

«] should think not, Mr. Kavanagh,” she 
nother ee you might,” he added, exerting all his 
ingine grength to as 3 his breath subdued, and where it 

Os ought to be. “It may be very foolish to talk of the 
a po and the light of woman’s eyes. Vulgar and 
™ oe ommon people laugh about such things. I never 
¥ we, i, I never could. Because I felt a prophecy that, 





— 


just a 
S hin, 


— oong all the eyes that were in the world, there were 
its tr to to beam on me. Was the thought absurd, Miss 
@ Ka. ‘ " 


egregor ? 
of Mr. Kavanagh. 
en't 1? The zodiacal lights flaunted up against the sky just 
a for? jen, and Ida fancied that they had something to say 
‘et we her privately. The boreal fame was wondrously 
tliings yleasant to look at ; so she kept looking at it. 
= “If L were to finda woman whom I believe in my 
veart is to be my zodiacal light, and should tell her of 
it do youthink that she would, or ought to be, angry 
tl, per vith me 2” 


unt of Tle gazed’ at Ida, and Ida gazed .at the tropical 


is too lights. 
soi HE No, Me. Ravanagh!” she faltered. “Whether she 
of the wis by the tropical lights or the shimmers’ 


army ; ing enchantment of the moon, nebody knows. . ..../ 
IL have “May I understand your goodness?” he asked; in 
» much avoice that required a great deal of propping # keep 
heared iin exact equipoise. 

gnified “If it be geodness, yes, Mr. Kavanagh.” 

i The two stood about three feet apart. They stood 


ouri— 
very still, too. It was te be wondered at that hedid 
wot drop on his em 9 seize her hand and devodtr it 
awladore it. Heid not; he stood bolt upright, ike 
acoldier. There was # humid a im the 
meast : jorizon of his eyes; there was a slight quivering and 
opinion twitching of the muscles of the face; and the 
ppenel. blood went down toward the citadel, leaving the 
iu this checks rather whiter than usual; and that was aljout 


the mest that could be made of it, His chest wagn’t 
ww ani quite right, it’s true, because it hurried and forced his 


sibility nspiration ; but his heart didn’t stop beating, mor 
ro, ina lis blood stop flowing, as it had flowed for some 
He linc twenty-five years. 

3 in his “Miss Macgregor, I know not wha’ tosay. This 











must be some effect of that drop of puson. Is it pos- 
sille, Miss Macgregor, that I am understood 2?” 

“Yes, Mr, Kavanagh.” 

“what The zodiacal light so flamed into Ida’s eyes that 
inflame she closed them to keep it out, There was not much 
culour in her face. She was of a pure white, from her 
lorehead to her chin. Shegasped slightly, and occa- 
soual tremours moved her arms, like little spasms or 
waves of motion. 

“Iam no longer ill!” said Kavanagh, huskily. “I 
awell! Inever wasso wellin my life. This is» 
sweet wound. I glory in it. What can I offer in 
return for this bliss ?” 

He reverently took her hand. 

“Mr. Kavanagh,” answered Ida, thrillingly, “ in 
firmly. wlurn, you shall grant me one thing when I ask it. 
wall a3 Should that happen which we fear, do not let-me fall 
ilive into the hands of the Sepoys. When all is lost, 
vat ont ad I turn to you, and clasp my bands in this man- 
+ head utt”—~she clasped her hands—* give me a quick and 
) Tigit isy death! This will be enough. This will send me 

eek to Him as I left Him.” 
ot that oy “yr 7 said Kavanagh, deeply moved, 
“tat T can do this; but if it bei man, 
” said HME Lill not hesitate,” rope 
eohing “Oh, Mr. Kavanagh, it is in the power of man! 
~he who could slay a tiger, to preserve my honour.” 
Her face gathered something from the 
lights; for its purity was very beautiful. 

Should 1 see the horror, immediate, instant, frre- 
nediable, 1 will destroy the sweetest temple that ever 
— spirit inhabited. But, Ida, the death that 

lows thine, first and speediest, will be mine !” 

Macgregor, who had withdrawn her hand, ex- 
tended it againto Kavanagh. He accepted it as if it 
was the mystic key that was to unlock his future and 
om all there was before him of life. With that key 
band, he saw the zodiae through her eyes look- 
edie reat pe ee bright. He thought he 

. intent to sce always with 
live = the light of them. > a sant 

4 Very silent outside. The swarthy Sepoys stood 
pig cna posts. Barnabas Hetoe’ west his 
ihn ul to kis own nature, faithful to those 
thadon he tall, straight palm threw lengthened 
bg on the slumbering grass; the gigantic, spread- 
ane many-trunked banyan stretched its sheltering 

* ver the breathless foliage, the slender.and grace- 

ne stood out like spears in the sluggish air. 

ys went on, following many other nights of 
td safety ® night went on, in doubt yet in quietness 
ak Neal Kavanagh never knew a night like 
great man Spe never knew a night like it. A 
= poe Fy ights come in ane’s life, but few ef them 
w and happy, and leave not something to 
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regret. The early love-nights, however, are good; 
for the heart is then earnest, the desires simple, and 
the mind pure. 

Kavanagh and Ida watched the zodiacal lights, and 
dusky Sepoys, and Barnabas on his elephant, till it was 
very late. They experienced acalm and solemn hap- 
piness now, bewildering and ineffable. 





CHAPTER xVIIL’ 


Tue light of morning brought relief to the house- 
hold of Major Rainbold, and each felt thankfal that 

dreadful had occurred. 

The native soldiers only manifested dissatisfaction : 
they were sullem; they ate their food in sullenness ; 
they drank in sullenness, they answered stions 
sullenly. Alethe said they talked much of Hutton; 
that they leoked at him much, was certain; that 
they scowled at him, was equally trae, When 
bas ched them, (which he often did 

hy 5) they were seen to stealthily lay 
iands on their weapons, and look dangerous. 

_ The same ition was made of them the fellow- 
ing night, and bas Hutton and Methuselah went 
the rounds as before. The four native sérvants, in 
the first part of the evening, walked aboutithe grounds 
with seeming carelessness; but Hutton quickly put 
an end to it, ~ 

“My dusky boys,” said he, advancing upon, them 
as they stood in a group ander a peepul tree, “go to 
Your quarters.” ‘ 

They murmured, and turning their backs on him, 
fingered their daggers; for that day they had thrust 
daggers into their belts. 

“Goto your quarters,” repeated Barnabas. “I’m 
cap'n here to-night. Everything is in my hands; 
that bungalow is in my hands; the people in it arein 
my hands, and you are in my hands. Go to your 
kennels, curs.” 

Hutton stood by his elephant, leaning agaiust him, 
with higxight arm around his enormousleg. The big 
trunk huselah waved over him like a flag. ‘ 

One of théaervants made an insulting remark. 
Barnabas drew pistol and shot him dead. ‘The thing 
was done so quietly, yet with so much firmuess, that 
the remaining three were astounded. 

Methuselah (wise old beast !) strangely in sympathy 
with its master, sharing his excitement and entering 
into his justice, coiled his long, lithe trunk around the 
nearest native, and crushed his ribs with a single 
contraction. The poor wretch, with one stifled wail 
of agony, dropped lifeless from the embrace of Methu- 
selah. 


“It’s a good thing, old boy. It might as well be 
done now as ever. Strike in, old ’un; strike in! 
What's the use? It must happen, sooner or later, 
and there’s them yonder that is worth a thousand of 
’em—yes, a good thousand of ’em. Take ’em, Methu- 

h; take ’em.’ 

Hutton raised his voice and struck the elephant 
with his hand. The ‘omnipotent trunk went up like 
lightning ; it descended as swiftly, alighting on the 
head of one of the sullen serfs, and he never knew 
what hurt him. The other with a howl, ran 
away. ". 

“It can’t be helped,” muttered Hutton, ‘I’m the 
last man to do it without provocation; yes, lam. I 
know what it’s for. I know who and what it’s to 
save. Dear me, what comfort there is in doin’ good 
sarvice to them as youlike! Lord! Lord! I wish 
Methuselah could have a slap at allof’em. To think 


fo’ murderin’ a pretty white woman! To think @ 


more nor that.” 

Honest Barnabas wound his arm around Methu- 
selah’s trunk, and went on with him in friendly com- 
panionship. There is no doubt they both felt fond of 
each other. If Methuselah had pride in Hutton’s 
intelligence, Hutton had pride in Methuselah’s strength 
and mightiness. It was not an unpleasant sight to 
see them walking together in the moonlight, The 
confidence of the one and the m&agnanimity of the 
other were things not to be slighted. Strength and 
weakness fraternize very comfortably. 

Barnabas was too good-natured not to regret the 
necessity of taking life; but the sacrifice seemed 
imperative. The killiag of a native under the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, he considered a duty 
rather than a crime. 

‘The one had fled—had gone into the jungle—and 
it. was useless to pursue him. 

Luckily. for Barnabas, this scene transpired very 
quietly, and at a point where the Sepoys could not 
witness it, Had they seen the transaction, the 
catastrophe would have been hastened.. As it was, 
they remained in discontented obedience at their 
posts, staring meodily at Barnabas as he went by, to 
return again in'the same orbit, with the same watch- 
fulness and at the same pace. 

“ Sahib !” cried a voice. 





Barnabas, who was now seated on Methuselah, 





stopped and looked in every direction, but could not 
discover the author of the voice. 

“Sahib!” 

“Who speaks? Where are you? asked Barnabas, 
still at a loss. . 

“ Look this way, sahib.” 

Hutton, guided by the sounds, cast his eyes upward, 
and beheld a figure perched on @ branch of a banyan- 
tree. This startled him. The thought that every 
bough might bear such fruit, gave him an unpleasant 
yealization of the craft and subtlety of the natives. 
To pull out his revolver was his first act. 

“What are you doin’ up there?” he demanded. 

“T am sitting on a limb, sahib.” 

The answer was prompt, and the voice very com- 
fortably careless. 

‘I see you're sittin’ on a limb, and you make a 
mighty nice mark for one’s six-shooter. I s’pose you 
don’t know that natives aint safe sittin’ on limbs?” 

Barnabas cocked his revolver. 

“Tt depends altogether on the motive, sahib,” 
replied the man, as coolly as before. 

“T’m goin" to shoot pretty soon,” said Barnabas; 
“which way would you like to fall—head first, or 
heels first ? ” 

Hutton waited, mildly and patiently, for the person 
in the tree to decide this question. 

“Were I to fall in the wayvyou hint at, it would 
make no manner of difference whether the heels or the 
head took precedence. But I know, sahib, that you 
will not shoot.” 

“Any bits o’ brass about you that you'd like to 
wager on that p'int? If you'll put up anything worth 
while, I'll run the risk o° losin’ about a fourth of a lac 
o’ rupees,” returned Barnabas, quite as much at his 
ease as the individual on the limb. 

“Tam not a betting man, sahib,” said the latter. 
“ And besides, I haven’t as many rupees as would buy 
& measure of rice or a half-ounce of opium.” 

“All this has nothin’ whatever to do with me. If 
you don’t come down, I sliall have to fetch ye down, 
not bein’ a man as is givin’ to jestin’ and nonsense. 

are 

“Tam Tilac, the tiger-tamer,” was the reply. 

“Oh, you're Tilac, the tiger-tamer, be ye? Sorry 
to say I never heerd on ye afore, in my life ; never did, 

pae 

“ That’s very true, sahib,” returned the native, drop- 
ping from his perch, directly upon Methuselah’s head. 

“ Familiarity, Mister Tilac, is some’at that T don’t 
fancy on short acquaintance. You jist slide off 
o’ this critter, sudden, or you'll never tame another 
tiger, big nor little, as long as you live! You won't, 
—no!” 


Barnabas doubled a hand which made a fist about 
the size of a child's head, and made a free exhibition 
of it to Tilac. 

Instead of complying, Tilac turned a backward 
somersault over Hutton’s head, and alighted ‘skilfully 
behind him. 

“ By George!” exclaimed Barnabas, “that’s what 
I call agile; but don’t throw yourself about too much. 
T’d rather you'd be some’at scarce than too plenty. I 
chodse to ride alone; so jest flop down where I can 
put the axes o’ my eyes on you.” 

Throwing another somersault back to Methuselah’s 
head, Tilac slid lightly over one of the great ears to 
the ground. - 

‘Barn .vas, now having him more fully under obser- 
vatiox, noticed that he was dressed in blue and white 
cotton stuff. His turban was of the same material. 
His face had various devices painted upon it. On one 
check was represented a tigress and her whelps; on 
the other, the head of, a cobra-capella rising from the 
petals of an Indian fey. His forehead was striped 
with red and white. His teeth and lips were stained 
bright red by chewing betel-leaf, a bag of which bung 
at his side. He wore a small, crooked dagger in a 
serpent-skin sheath, 

Since his residence in India Barnabas had not 
encountered so sipgular a fizure. He examined 
him leisurely, and taxed his English shrewdness to 
fix him somewhere in the catalogue of human cha- 


r. 

“So you are Tilac, the tiger-tamer?” said Barna- 
bas, reflecting. 

“ Tiger-tamer and snake-charmer, botl, sahib,” re- 
plied Tilac, salaaming. 

“ That’s right ; glad you’ve found your manners. 
Like to have natives keep doin’ so, when they’re talk- 
ing with their betters. Charm snakes and tame tigers, 
eh? Couldn’t you add some’at else to your business, 
to fill up the gaps ?” 

“T have as much as I can do, sahib. I tame 
tigers for Exropeans, and I charm snakes for the 
amusement of anybody who will throw me a bit of 
silver.” 

“The tigers may do well enough, but eat the 
snakes!. I allers had a principle agin the snakes. 
They’re reptiles as is nasty and: disagreeable, and pro- 
duces a crawling in the nerves, and a creeping of the 
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flesh, and a coldness of the blood. I’d thank ye, Mister 
Tilac, to bring me no serpents, And as for that paint- 
ing on your face, Hindoo, it is heathenish, and not 
according to nature. It isn’t. No! You natives look 
bad enough with clean faces; but come to put on 
wild animals, snakes’ heads, and red and white streaks, 


it’s little short o’ diabolical. 
do you want ?” 

Hutton put the question that concluded his remarks 
with an earnestness not to be trifled with. 

“T want to sell you a tiger, sahib,” answered Tilac, 
with a profound salaam. 

Keep ’em to sell,do ye? Shouldn’t wonder if you 
had a stock of ’em round here somewheres. It must 
be a snug and pretty business. Got your life insured, 
Mister Tilac ? ” 

“Sahib, I have a most splendid creature to show 
you. It has eyes like a woman's.” 

“The very reason why I shouldn't want it. Is its 
tongue like a woman’s, native?” 

“Tts coat shines like burnished steel. You may 
caress it as you would caress a girl. It will be to you 
» asa child.” 

“Children and girls I know little about,” replied 
Hutton. “Go your way. I want no tigers.” 

“ Sahib, you cannot resist my animal. You can 
stroke her back, and she will rub her head against 
you like a tame kitten. Neglect not this opportunity, 
oh, sahib. It is a golden chance, that may never again 
occur.” 

Tilac whistled, then called: 

“* Upas! Upas!” 

Immediately there was a rustling in the foliage, and 
a magnificent creature alighted at Tilac’s feet. Even 
the phlegmatic Englishman could not but confess to 
its surpassing beauty. He gazed at it with admiring 
eyes, while it arose on its hinder feet to receive the 
caresses of its master. 

“Upas! Upas! I must part with thee, Upas. I 
need rupees more than thee, beautiful one.” 

He stroked the glossy head, and stooped to feel her 
breath on his face. 

“By George !” muttered Hutton, charmed in spite of 
— “It’s a handsome beast, Mister Tilac,” he 
added. 

“ Beast, sahib! Callnot my glorious beauty a beast. 
Call her rather a princess, or a proud and dazzling 
Woman,” answered Tilac, impetuously. 

“Not a bad idea, tiger-tamer. You are a poet as 
well as a charmer, I see.” 

Hutton looked anxiously towards the bungalow, 
and the various points where the Sepoys were 
watching. 


Now, Mister Tilac, what 








[BARNABAS HUTTON’S WOOING. ] 


“You wish to go your rounds, sahib. Go, and I 
will wait your return,” said Tilac, noticing his un- 
easiness. 

This being the thing Barnabas intended to do, 
he instantly passed on, and, finding all safe, was soon 
back again; for the tiger had taken hold of his imagi- 
nation. 

“Upas! Upas!” said Barnabas. 

The tiger flashed at him and growled. 

“You see that never’ll do, Hindoo. She’d scratch 
my eyes out quicker’n winking !” 

Hutton stared at Upas a minute, and said, with an 
involuntary shudder: 

“Get out, you cat! Scat!” 

“Speak her gently, sahib! She’s like a woman ! 
Give her flattery and sweetmeats, and she is easily 
won. An evil look or across word stirs her temper. 
I know, sahib, that you will be pleased with her. I 
will teach you, so you shall do with her just as you 
see me do.” 

“Keep her out o’ the way o’ the elephant, Mister 
Tilac, or she'll get a sly dab, first thing, you know. 
One fillip o’ that careless piece o’ gristle would spile 
her beauty. He wants to git hold of her the worst 
way.” 

“ Keep your fine animal still, and Upas shell jump 
up beside you, and you shall touch her shining 
skin, and her soft paws, and look into her burning 
eyes.” 

Without giving Barnabas time to assent or dissent, 
Tilac spoke to Upas and made a gesture. Instantly 
the tigress sprang up beside Hutton, who evinced a 
great deal of distrggt and shrinking. 

But Upas appeared entirely docile, fawned upon 
him, and solicited his attention by many graceful 
advances. Barnabas was more than pleased; he was 
delighted. 

As the splendid creature rubbed her head against 
him, he could not, for the life of him, Help thinking of 
Alethe. Ifhe looked into her eyes, he thought of 
Alethe ; if he touched her velvet skin, he thought of 
Alethe; even the hot breath of Upas on his cheeks 
made him think of Alethe. It was singular that this 
should be true; but it was as true as singular. 

Barnabas grew interested. Upas wooed him more 
effectually than Tilac. Had Upas begun with him, 
and her master held his tongue, he would have been 
won, They manifestly were friends fast in: a mo- 
ment. 

“What a cat it is!” murmured Barnabas. ‘‘ What 
a fine dog itis! What an affectionate little girl! It 
is, yes. I never—I don’t believe anybody ever!” 

“It's a companion fit for a king,” said Tilac, 





proudly. ‘Sahib, you have the finest elephant in 
India, and you will soon own the finest tiger. (i, 
Buddha, who could not be happy with such a 
elephant, and such a tiger!” 

Upas placed a paw on Hutton’s shoulder, and gently 
sunk her muzzle till it rested beside it. 

“ Takin’ aim at some’at, isn’t she! Why do you 
eall her Upas? Isn’t that a deadly sort of hand to 
tack on to a pretty kitten like this ?” 

“TI call her Upas, sahib, because I found her 
stupefied within the deadly circle of the Bohun Upas. 
I took her in my arms and bore her hence, gasping 
and nearly dead myself, with the fatal exhalations oi 
the malignant tree. She was then a glossy baby, 
helpless, yet charming little creature, that nestled to 
my heart likea child. I warmed her upon my breast. 
I breathed into her, as it were, the breath of life; her 
being grew out of mine. Do you marvel, sabib, that 
Ilove her? The name of Upas is a good and sug- 
gestive one; it tells you what she was by nature, fierce 
and terrible—what she is by human fellowship and 
kindness, gentle and affectionate.” ; 

Tilac crossed his hands on his bosom, and sighed 
heavily. 

“Why do you part with her?” asked Barnabas. 

“It is my business,” auswered Tilac, “to train and 
to part with them. I would fain have kept Upas, but 
the fates forbid. All my friends and relatives have 
been slain by the English soldiers because they mixed 
with this rebellion. I, also, must fly for my life. 
The British sahibs will be victorious. We shall be 
hunted down like beasts: ‘I must go hence. No mat- 
ter where I go; if the distance be far, far it must 
be. Icannot take my beautiful Upas. She must be 
confided to some one. Stranger, I confide her to you. 
Use her well. If I ever come for her, yield her back 
to me; if I do not, she is yours. Offer mo no rupees; 
I will not take them. I scorn rupees for my tiger. 
When I spoke of rupees, it was but a device to 4 
you. Can you buy beauty, and glory, and strengt, 
and fidelity for rupees? ‘Tilac the tiger tamer knows 
better. She is easily controlled. Give her your cae 
and she will give you her's. The only secret 0 : 
management is kindness. Upas!” he addressed ® ‘ 
tigress, ‘stay till I come for you. Go with him; ; - 
leave him. Nay, girl, don’t look wistfully # uild 
Don’t whimper, my girl Don't look sad, my nib; 
We may seme time moet again. Farewell, sali; 
farewell, my glorious Upas !” : 

With’ these words, hurriedly and feelingly Pre 
nounced, Tilac, the tiger-tamer, darted into the jung 
and disa; ed. 

as (Zo be continued.) 
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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” * Mrs. Larkail's 
Boarding School,” dv. 


—_—_—_————_- 
CHAPTER XIX 
THE WITCH’S SECRET. 
The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say, what see’st thou? Tempest. 
I' the name of something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare? Ibid. 
TuE body of Leonard Havering was removed from 
hedreary common on which it was found lying under 
ihe midnight sky. Covered with a soldier's cloak, it 
was borne through the rain and the moaning wind, 
‘ack to the apartments which he liad that morning 
juitted, so handsome, so full of life and vigour, so 
satisfied with the present, so confident in the future. 
The dressing-room became the chamber of death. 
There, upon a sort of couch formed of chairs, the 
body was deposited, and there it lay, alone, in the 
chilly dawn of the winter morning. 
What a mockery the gay fittings and costly appoint- 
et of that chamber seemed in those solemn 
The cheval glass, which had so often flashed back 
the reflection of a graceful youth, in his trappings of 
gold and scarlet, now showed only a prostrate form, 
+ outlined beneath the sheet that covered it. 
ithin a few feet of that form hung the uniform of 
which he had been so proud,—the hehnet with its gay 
plume, that would stream out to the winds no more; 
sword, that its gallant owner's hand would never 
‘gin draw flashing in the sun. And all those per- 
oy luxuries, those objects of taste and fancy, which 
#Cead man bad so loved to accumulate,—how use- 
‘ss and frivolous they now seemed! That Persian 
owe age those pearl-embroidered slippers, the 
Ppa -skin wrapper, the gold-mounted toilet objects, 
pet ay flasks with sils and essences, perfumes and 
: le ~ the pearl-backed brushes and hand-glasses, 
cabinet on” and ring-stand, the or molu glove- 
mee © cedar cigar-chest, the rack of costly 
th - ‘aums, the oriental chibouque, withits silken coil 
dana 9 4 hundred others scattered about the room 
tatum 9 voice Of the preacher, “Vanitas, vani- 
Ph ‘~All is vanity ! 
rs alone had access to this room. 
concat the key of the door was entrusted, and every 
then he would steal in, lamp in hand, and, 














[THE TEST. } 


turning down one corner of the sheet, gaze on the 
white, disfigured face until he could gaze no longer, for 
the tears that blinded him. 

Once as he stood thus, his faithful heart still burst- 
ing with grief, not unmixed with indignation at the 
murderous hand that had brought this about, he was 
startled by a thick breathing close to his ear. 

Turning a scared face over his shoulder, his eyes 
encountered the dark orbs of a woman. 

It was Madge Cooter who had stolen into the 
room. 

“ Hallo! What is it?” cried Frank, with intense 
alarm, for the presence of the dead seemed to invest 
everything around it with awe and mystery. 

“Hush !” said Madge, in a hoarse whisper, and 
raising a cautioning hand,—‘“for God’s sake— 
hush !” 

She had closed the door as she came in—Frank saw 
that as he looked back; and she stood now, trembling 
and excited, looking less at the corpse than at the 
room, every object in which those large black eyes 
of hers seemed to take in at a glance. 

“ How came you here?” the man asked, watching 
her keenly as he spoke. 

“Hush! I escaped; watched the woman they sent 
me to sleep with, till she was dead gone. Then I 
crawled out of the window, and across the stable- 
yard, and crept in here. I couldn’t stay, I couldn’t 
rest. I knew I must come, even if I was shot down on 
my way.” 

“ But why ?” 

The man asked the question in amazement. He 
knew that this wild, fierce girl was detained in 
barraeks till the morning as a sort of half-prisoner; 
but he knew also that no suspicion attached to her, or 
to any one, indeed, save the “gentleman recruit,” 
Abel Stone, who had been removed to a cell in the 
rear of the guard-house. 

Instead of answering his question, Madge said: 

““You watch here—here in the room ?” 

we No.” 

“Not at his side? Not to see that no harm comes 
—that no one——” 

She grew confused and stopped. 

“What harm should come?” demanded Frank, 
“ what is there that can hurt him now?’ Don’t roll 
your eyes like a mad woman; but look at me—look 
me in the face—and tell me what it all means. Why 
couldn’t you rest? What do you come here for?” 

He seized her wrists as he spoke and confronted her 
with an inquiring gaze. 

“ Don’t be hard with me,” she said. “And don’t 
misjudge me. I’m here for no harm; that'I promise, 





that 1’ll swear to you. If I seem wild and skeered 
like, isn’t what’s happened this night enough to make 
meso? You'd say so if you knew all, and I'd tell you 
free enough, if ’twasn’t for the sake of others—for the 
sake of them as I don’t dare betray.” 

“You were afraid that something might happen 
here—something more than—this?” asked Frank, 
pointing to the dead body of his master. 

“ T was,” she admitted. 

‘* What did you fear ?” 

Before replying, the girl looked stealthily round the 
room. 

“You won't betray me,” she then said, “ not if you 
promise you won't. You’vea clear eye, and an open 
face, and they say you served him,” and she pointed 
with her thumb to the dead—“true and faithful. 
It's for that reason that I have come to you, ready to 
take you into my confidence so fay as I can.” 

“ If it’s nothing wrong—” Frank was beginning. 

“ Wrong!” she burst out, impatiently,—" if wrong 
hadn’t been done, why should I be here? If I didn’t 
fear more wrong, what should have made me risk 
coming to seo you? I asked you whether you didn’t 
watch in this room? “Twasn’t mere idle fear or fancy 
made me ask it.” 

“ ” 


“*Dwas because they that murder can rob—can 
and will, with half achance. There's plenty about 
here worth trying for.” 

She pointed to the rich objects scattered about the 
room as she spoke, with, as Frank thought, a thievish 
glance brightening in her eyes as she did so. 

“Nonsense! ” he replied ; ** the soldier’s safe enough 
in his cell, under lock and key, too closely guarded to 
come here.” 

“ Tho soldier !” exclaimed Madge, with an impatient 
toss of her rough head. “And suppose the soldier 
should be as innocent of this as youer1? Suppose 
my suspicions point to another and a far different 
quarter? Suppose it should turn out that your 
master was robbed as well as murdered? Is it un- 
likely that they who plundered the living should 
come here to plunder the dead, to make the job com- 

lete ?” 
i. But is this so ?” demanded Frank, aghast. ‘“Do 
you know it?” 

“ No.” 

“ You have reason to suspect it ?” 

““T have my surmises.” 

“ And you come here to satisfy yourself?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But how?” 

‘* By the evidence of an unerring witness.” 
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“ What?” 
“ One that won't lie or mislead, one that'll neither 
swear false or conceal the truth.” 

“You mean n 

“ Tue Dap.” 

Frank's grey eyes. rounded with alarm, and the 
fresh colour died out of his cheek as he lieard these 
words, as he heard them and looked at the earnest face 
of the woman who uttered them, ‘His first impression 
wag, that she was mad; but in spite of her disordered 
tresses and blazing eyes,in spite ef the sullen look 
habitual to her, as if she had all her life been warding 
off blows, and words harder to bear than blows, she 
was perfectly calm and collected. 

She was feeply in earnest, too. Terribly ia earnest, 
one might say, asif thingsof the utmost moment 
Linged en. the result of what she was now doing. 

“You don’t understand me?” she said, after 
mowentis pause, “ how. should you? You kaow 
nothing of our seeret. : 

‘ A secret that will bring the dead! to speak ?” said 
Frank.’ “No,.1 know nothing of that.” 

“ And you wes believe in it ?” 

‘‘ Not till Tdhear if with my own ears.” 

With aa 
Cooter laid 


many and many @ year ago, i 

witchcraft. She was. witch forsure, but 

arm that ever I heard of, and ghe dida 

«ood She cured the sick, and saved the c 20 
lives; many and many's the time she gave the fan 
warning of wet in harvest, ‘em. to find 
their stray cattle, foundout for the $e 
tlrera was in herbs and the like, and so helped ‘em 
ill she could. But they didn’t like her for all that ; 
tliey feared her and hated her, and by-and-by some 
wicked wreteh put it into their heads to burn her at 
the stake. Everybody a’most has forgot Witch Cooter 
—but we haven’t; we are called after her, and have 
ter bloo’) in our veins.” 

“You're not her child?” asked Frank, in some 
dismay at the idea. 

“ Her daughter? No!” was the answer. “She 
lived’ generations ago. My great-great-grandmother 
coulam’t well. remember her. And, as she said, 
eouldm’t forget her. She left behind her many a 
secret that’s been handed down from father to.son, and 
from mother to daughter. Among the rest, we have 
the secret that brought about her death.” 

“ That sent her to the stake? ” 

“Yes. ’Twas inthis way. There'd been a murder 
done then, as there’s been one done now, and there 
was mystery and suspicion about it, aud no one 
kuew justly by whose hand the deed was done. In 
that pass Witch Cooter asked to see the body. 
“? was shown her, and then and there she named the 
murderer. 

“ What! only from alook?” asked the incredulous 
Frank. 

“ Only froma look,” repeated Madge, solemaly. “The 
man she named was as rich and strong as be was 
wicked and treacherous; and he saved himself, and he 
denounced the witch. T’wo months from that time, her 
ashes were scattered to the winds. But she was right, 
for all that. She had the power, she said: she did 
name the murderer, and her secret wasnt lost. What 
she did then, we her descendants can do now!” 

Frank was no coward, but standing there, in the 
dim light, beside the dead, he shrunk from the weird 
glcam that shone in the black eyes of the strange 
woman as she uttered these words, 

** You can do it?” he faltered. 

“T can, and I will. "L'wasfor that I came here. I 
must satisfy my own heart, and bring tle guilt home 
to the guilty.” 

“ But how 2” 

“Ah! That's the witch's secret. But you shall hear, 
When a huma#' being dies, there is left on the eye the 
impression of the last object on which he looked, The 
stronger his gaze was fixed em that object, the stronger 
that impression is. This Witch Cooter knew, and this 
she left in writing that I’ve seen and remember. Well, 
when a murder’s done, what should fix itself on the 
eyes of the murdered man so clear as the face of him 
that’s killing him? And when yon look inte his dead 
eyes, what should you see but that face as it looked 
when the deed was done ?” 

Frank listened in amazement. 

“And do you believe that you can trace my poor 
gaster’s murderer in that way?” he asked. 

“IT hope so.” 

* But see,” said Frank, “ his eyes are open, and I've 
looked into them long and hard since he was brought 
here, for I couldn’t believe him dead. I thoughtthere 
must be some life, some movement, because he looked 
so like himself. And I saw no face.” 


“You couldn't,” said Madge, “not with the naked 
The image is too small. But now, take this, 
and look !” : 
As she spoke she drew from the canvass-wallet. at 
her side a small leathern case, and opening it produced 
what was to all appearance a crystal-ball. Round 
ball was a band of mysti¢signs and figures, cut deep 
into the erystal. 

Frank received the crystal, and raising it to his eyes 
perceived that every object seen through it was mag 
nified toe monstrous dimensions. 

Half terrified, he moved towards the corpse; then 
started back with a cry of dismay. 

paren) pga EPR Na ager per oe 
crystal, seemed to before b gigantic and ter- 
rible ms, The in the fair brow 
Was 
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eyes of the victim ?” 

“Tes, ’ 

“ And you—do you know the man?” 

“Perfectly.” 

The woman’s emotion was hardly less’than that. of 
hercompanion as she put the next question. 

“Ts it the face of—of the soldier ?” 

“zest” 

“Thank God! Thank God !” 

With this fervent exclamation she fell upon her 
knees, and raised her clasped hands towards heaven, 
as if overwhelmed with gratitude and relief from some 
terrible apprehension. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE SERPENT COL. 
Thou think’st me guilty? Well, I will not fly, 
Do anything to save'my life. If it goes, 
It may go. Let them come and take mo, 
Try me, and hang me. I'll not turn my hand 
To save my life. Sheridan Knowles. 

Wuite this strange scene was enacting, steps were 
being taken to satisfy public curiosity in regard to the 
late outrage, in the legal and orthodox fashion. 

It was necessary that an inquest should be held. 

Not that there was a doubt in any mind as to the 
two points into which the coroner's jury would have 
to inquire - namely, as to how Leonard Havering 
came by his death, and whose was the hand that 
aimed the fatal bullet. 

Not a man in the town, not a soldier in the regiment, 
scarcely a human being in all England, was in any 
perplexity on that point. 

Still, it was necessary to have the facts deposed to 
in due form—necessary for the interests of society—- 
necessary, also, as an act of justice to the already con- 
demned criminal. 

Not that the latter appeared to appreciate the boon. 

The events of the last few hours seemed to have 
produced a stunning and benumbing effect upon him. 
He sat in a corner of the cell to which he had been 
consigned—one usually devoted to drunken and re- 
fractory meu—motionless as a statue, Sunrise had 
found him sitting there, his face buried in his hands, 
his elbows resting on his knees. The first bright 
rays of light, streaming in through the grated win- 
dow, had fallen on his bright locks and turned them 
to gold, but had failed to arouse him from his stupe- 
faction. The day had brightened, till the gloomy cell 
was luminous with sunshine; and he still sat there in 
the full blaze of it, heedless and unconscious. 

In spite of the sunshine; the cell was bitterly cold. 
But it was not with cold that he shivered. No outer 
influence caused the tremour which sometimes passed 
over him with convulsive throes, 

Strong emotions and dominating passions render 
men indifferent to circumstances. ‘They become self- 
absorbed. They are like sleep-walkers, to whom a 
palace or a hevel is alike, since they are only conscious 
of one set purpose, cne engrossing intention. 

Arthar Lomax—for it is time that we dropped the 
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» The dragoon who kept guard over the cellappeared, 
accompanied by a sergeant of police, for the case had 
already been handed over to the civil authorities. 

In a rough, brusque fashion the latter asked the 
prisoner his name, took a mental note of his height 
and general description, adjured him to “look alive,” 
and then bade him ‘come on.” 

As the man beckoned with his hand and quitted the 
cell, Arthur followed, and soon found himself in the 
fresh open air. An escort of constables awaited him 
outside, and on his appearance one advanced with au 
open pair of handcuffs, 

The proud lad shuddered at the sizht of them. 

“Por heaven's sake—uo!” he cricd out. 

Tho man seized his wrists, 

“Ts this necessary?” Arthur asked of the sergeaut 
at his side. 

“ Yes,” was the short auswer. 

“But [ will be quiet. I will go wherever you 
please to. take me. J: swear to you tuat I will uot 
attempt to escape.” 

Something in his pleading, earnest tone seemed to 
touch the man’s heart. 

“ You promise me that?” he said. 

“On my honour !” ' 

The sergeant motioned with his hand to his sul- 
ordinate, and he retired. Arthar Lomax was spared 
that disgrace. He did not march handcuffed throug! 
his late comrades, and there were no manacles on his 
hands ashe entered the presence of that au,ust pers02- 
age, the county coroner, to whose court he was thus 
being conveyed. 4 

The coroner’s.court has several peculiarities. Ove 
of the most striking of themis thatit holds its sittings 
at all hours, under any roof, and with a total absense 
of ostentation or display. It inclines, when praci 
cable, to the parlours of public houses ; but its dignty 
is. not compromised even by the tap-room. The 
majesty of “czowner’s quest law” will ys 
itself in spite of the odour of stale beer and rank A 
bacco-smoke, or such suggestive accessomes 6 r 
bagatelle board, pipe-trays, spittoons, and a sande 
floor. 

It requires a good deal of dignity in the. eorons 
far him to uphold that of his court under these il 
cumstances, and the functionary before wom nga 
Lomax found himself suddenly arraigned, was mo 
dignified, but very short-sighted. : + the 

He had chosen to hold the inquest in one o ” 
non-commissioned officers’ mvss-rooms, and this belws 

r than the rooms be was used to, aud being pct 
over excessively crowded, his inuate diguity ané we 
sense of importance, did not prevent his being utter?y 
at sea. ; buzz of ex- 

When the prisoner was introduced, a an oked 
citement went round the room, and the coroner ‘ . 
up curiously, through his spectacles, aud. Seg r 
gold eye-glass which, he, held over his bys Yoel 
well, and'singled out an individual on whom he g 
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happen to be the prisoner. Tt happened 

n Poulter, who at that moment took a 
~ hich had been brought for him. 

dat a. i sliouted the coroner, aghast at the 

1's supposed insolence. : 

He had no suspicion of the 


It did not 
to be Captat 


Poulter did not move. 
* Sind up, sir, stand up, T say,” cried the exaspe- 


tel official. . 
mrhis time his face was unmistakeable. 


Poulter—ignorant of what offence he had been 
sity—bounded up , i : 
«Beg pardon,” ie said, leaning forward in an in- 
quiring attitude, with one hand hollowed against his 
Eabe care, sir,” said the coroner in his most severe 
monet. “You may treat this matter as a joke, as a 
pastime ; but let me tell you that I will not have it so 
treated in my court. You may be callous, you may 
te dead to any right sense of your position; but you 
ull conduct yourself here with order, decorum, and 
ealios face crimsoned with confusion and resent- 
ment. What bad be done, he asked himself, to bring 
down upon himself this public reprimand? That he 

ined to learn. 

Pinemte me, Mr. Coroner,” he said, “but this is 

ng language, and——” ‘ 
gs ae? shouted the official. 

“But really ——” 

“Hark vou,” interrupted the irate coroner, “ another 
yord, and I shall order your removal, We will take 
the evidence in your absence.” 

Without the slightest idea of how he had offended 
against the etiquette of the court, and, of course, un- 
conscious of the nature of the coroner's blunder, 
Poulter saw that it was useless to remonstrate, or to 
demand an explanation. It was annoying, but he sent 
away his chair—though other officers about him re- 
mained seated, the Canary among others, and remained 
sanding with the coroner's fierce glance upon him, 
fushed and uncomfortable. : 

Meanwhile the eyes of all present, who had eyes to 
geak of, were concentrated on the weal prisoner, as he 
qtered the room, and took a position on the side 
opposite that at which the official personage had ex- 
pected to see him. 

The impression which the young man ercated was 
inhis favour. His handsome face was pleasant to look 
upon, and his manner was so unmistakeably that of 


+ gentleman, that it would have stamped him as one’ 


eee in @ convict’s garb. 

“Is this really a murderer ?” people asked in whis- 
pets of one another. 

Not one of the worst class, certainly, Nota debased 
nifian whose existence was dangerous to socicty, all 


greed, 

Still it was not so hard to believe him guilty of the 

crime charged against him. 

are degrees of guilt even in the worst of 
crimes. “Murder most foul as in the best it is,” has 
its gradations of wickedness, and ix was possible that 
this man might have embrued his hands in blood. 
That eye was calm and placid in its blue depths now, 
but who could say that it had never blazed with 
demoniacal fire? ‘That mouth was beautiful as an 
infant's, but the strength of a man lay in it; 
% of each feature, not forgetting the firmly outlined 
thin; so cf the whole face. Exquisite in repose, it 
Was not hard to believe it could be roused to the fiercest 
toods of passion, 

Aud what more likely than that such a frank, gener- 
(us unspoiled nature should be driven by such a 
Wrong, as was said to have been inflicted on this man, 
beyoud the bounds of endurance ? 

These, however, were idle speculations. Idle, too, 
ws the attempt to draw couclusions from the pri- 
‘uer's bearing. He stood erect, with his hands crossed 
ou¢ over the other in the soldierly fashion which was 
ready becoming matural to him, with his lips firmly 
compressed, and his eyes fixed on the half-blind 
ep whose every movement he watched intently. 

ut nothing was to be inferred from this, His conduct 
¥is consistent with the idea of his being an innocent 
cred accused, or a guilty man awaiting proof of 


The inquiry opened with evidence as to when the 
ijveased, the Hon, Captain Leonard’ Havering, was 
Seen alive, 
a shown that he had ridden ont from the bar- 
“ne the preceding day ; that he was then in good 
ax and high spirits, and that.he took the direction 
hog Pag road, That meant, that he rode off 
wind-t, Woodbine-cottage, and in proof that he 
Thi ere, @ very important witness was called. 
* Was no other than Madame La Grange. 
eek ne Was In tears, at least she had rubbed her 
7 aisle, red with a lace-edged handkerchief. She 
sbiLited symptoms of fainting, but restrained 
despair, = having informed the court that she was in 
» that she was desolate, that she was inconsol- 








able and overcome with horrorat what had happened, 
she contrived to get along pretty well. She described 
having let the cottage to the “dear capitaine,” his 
having brought a lady there, and his coming to see 
her on his “white horse with zo little-a-tail.” 

“ 9 the lady his wife ?” the coroner asked. 

“ 0.” 

“ What was she, then? What was her name ?” 

The prisoner's face grew crimson, then livid. 

“ Must that question be answered ?” he asked in an 
agonized voice. 

The coroner turned toward him, and putting up his 
spare eye-glass over the right glass of his spectacles, 
stared in amazement. 

“ Who is that person ?” he-said. 

‘The prisoner, sir,” replied the sergeant of police, 
meekly. 

“Eh? What?” jerked out the coroner, losing his 
spare glass, and so relapsing into blindness, “ why, 
you don’t mean to say that I've been mistaking a 
here'‘he found ‘his spare glass, and bent it with a 
malevolent glare on Captain Poulter—“ that I’ve been 
mistaking some one for the prisoner? And what 
do you mean, sir, by playing a trick of this kind on 
the court ?” he demanded of Poulter, fiercely. ‘ Who 
are you? why are you standing there? Sit down, 
sir, sit down, I say; and think yourself very lucky 
that I don’t commit you for contempt of court. As it 
is, I’ve my eye on you, sir.” 

Duly awed by this latter fact, Poulter retreated, 
amidst the suppressed titter of the court. 

Then the coroner, looking straight at where he sup- 
posed the prisoner really stood, said sharply : 

“ You object to a certain person being named here. 
Why ?” 

“ Because,” replied the young man, “her reputa- 
tion is more precious to me than my own life. Because 
her name, now pure and unsullied, ought not to be 
dragged through the mire of this inquiry.” 

Before the coroner could reply, the shrill voice of 
La Grange rang through the room: 

“ Her name is —Constance Lomax,” she said mali- 
ciously. 

The unhappy brother darted one fierce, resentful 
glance at the vindictive woman, and his deep, manly 
breast heaved with a piteous groan. 

La Grange saw the torture she was inflicting, and 
her black eyes glowed with satisfaction. 

With many words, with much shrugging of 
shoulders, and epcentiing out of hands, and dangling 
of ea' rings, she proceeded to narrate the story of the 
prisoner’s violent conduct at ‘the cottage—his savage 
attack om the “dear capitaine,” his violent Janguage, 
threats and maledictions (the latter invented with 
great ingenuity), and his subsequent departure in a 
state more resembling a demon than a man. 

“ You are quite sure,” said the coroner, when he 
had taken the statement down in writing, “that 
the prisoner called the woman his sister?” 

“Oh, yes, I have no doubt, not a little-a-bit.” 

“And he was angry with the captain for his 
conduct toward her ?” 

Madame shrugged hershoulders, and grinned assent. 

“More than that, you heard the captain threaten 
the prisoner with punishment for striking him ?” 

“* No doubt.” 

“ So that,” said the coronef turning to the jury, 
“we get.a double motive for this crime. Resentment 
and a desire to escape the consequences of insubor- 
dination.” 

Arthur Leonard fired‘up, as generous natures will 
under the goad of injustice. 

“You have no right to make that remark,” he 
said. “ You have no right to assume my guilt or to 
say a word that may bias the minds of the jury.” 

“Hear! hear!” shouted a loud voice. 

Tt sounded vastly like that of Jack Thorne. 

Perhaps it was; but if so, he kept his countenance 
and did not betray himself. 

The coroner's spare eye-glass was in instant requi- 
sition. ¥ 

“Upon my word!” he exclaimed, “things are 
come to something! A common soldier dares to 
lecture me on my duty—and his sentiments are to be 
applauded in open court. Look you, prisoner, another 
such remark, and I order your removal,” 

In this half-comic half-serious style the court pro- 
ceeded, in mockery of superior courts, in mockery 
also of the revolting crime into which it ‘professed to 
inquire, and of the feelings of the human being whom 
its verdict might help to sentence to a violent and 
shameful death. : 

In a loose, rambling way fact after fact was de- 
posed to, and Arthur Lomax saw with unutterable 
dismay that the growing evidence went steadily against 
him, and threatened him with deadly peril. 

Had he confronted some monstrous cobra, or felt 
the slimy body of the boa-constrictor coiling itself 
slowly, ring by ring, about his body, he could hardly 
have felt himself exposed to greater danger, or have 
been more powerless for escape. 








Every single act of his life seemed to take shape 
and rise against him. 

Isolated facts, harmless as they stood, acquired the 
power of piecing themselves together, and, by acting 
one on the other, became murderously crushing in 
their significance. 

Suppressed horror made his flesh creep, and the 
cold damp of fear came out on his noble brow as he 
listened and still listened, whilst witness after witness 
rose against lim, and the testimony of one gave fatal 

int and force to that of another, until, in fact, he 
elt himself struck down, crushed, buried beneath the 
mountain of evidence piled on his devoted head. 

Out of all that evidence none had more weight than 
that of Madge Cooter. 

She took her place before the jury with folded arms 
and a defiant face. 

Her bearing was stern, resolute, and inflexible. 

She did not look at the prisoner as she repeated ler 
story of the rabbit-catching, and the finding of the 
horse, nor when she stated 1) ++ he had passed her on 
the road, not fifty yards frum the morass wherethe 
body was found, and about the time, as she guessed, 
when the murderous deed must have been performed. 

“Are you sure this was the man?” the court 
asked. f 
“Yes,” she answered, without hesitation. 

“ Look at him—look at him well.” 

She obeyed. 

Those sharp black eyes of hers fastened themselves 
upon his face, as if they would look throngh it, and 
read the soul behind. 

At that moment the sunshine, red and vivid, for 
evening was drawing on, shone through an undraped 
window fall upon the accused. Thus seen, his young 
face was beautiful as that of a woman. His blue eyes 
glistened, his smooth cheek warmed into  raddier 
glow, and the light playing about his glowing curls 
turned them to gold. 

Fora moment the woman hesitated. 

Did some womanly feeling of admiration move 
her? Did pity for one so young and so favoured 
by nature, plead with her heart? Or had she really 
some lingering doubt of the guilt of the accused ? 

Whatever the cause, she held her breath a moment, 
then gave a sharp, quick answer. 

“It is the man,” she said. 

“ You had an opportunity of observing him?” the 
coroner asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ How was the light ? ” 

“Tt was dusk, not dark.” 

“ Did he pass close to her? ” 

* Quite close.” 

“ And she saw his face?” 

“ Distinctly.” 

“How was he dressed ? ” 

“ As now—in his soldier’s jacket.” 

“There were many soldiers about, in the evening 
there, all dressed alike, and it was hard to distinguish 
one from the other. Did she take such notice that she 
could identify the man without hesitation ?” 

“T did,” said Madge, net to be shaken. “He came 
along, wild-like, with a quick unsteady step. I thought 
him drunk ; and crouched down among the furze til? 
he'd gone by. As he passed, he threw his armsabout 
in a strange way, and talked aloud.” 

“ Had he a cap on then, or not?” 

“No. He was bare-headed.” 

“ Altogether, you have no doubt as to the identity of 
the prisoner ?” . 

“ None,” she replied, “I've spoke the trath, as I’ve 
took my bible oath to do, and as the dead his-self is 
witness ? 

= ‘The dead?” 

he coroner looked up sharply, and every juryman 
felt his flagging attention suddenly ptionrd Sith 

Then in a few words Madge Cooter described the ex- 
periment with the witch's crystal, and expressed her 
firm belief in the evidence which the body of Leonard 
‘Havering afforded as to the prisoner's guilt. 

That statement created the most profound sensation. 

‘The coroner pooh-poohed it. The jurors listened, 
round-eyed and open-mouthed, lost in wonder at the 
marvel. As to Arthur Lomax, the woman’s assertion 
utterly confounded him. His seemed a hopeless fight 
vere fate !—even the supernatural ranked itself against 


CHAPTER XXL 
IMLAC GARMESON’S CURIOSITY. 


Things strange before, are now still stranger grown, 
Beggar of Bethnal Green. 

Te room in which the inquést was being liel@ 
grew, as it went on, excessively crowded. 

It was hot and stifling there, and though the _ 
winter's day was'cold enough, the deor of the room, 
opening into a long, dark, draughty passage, stood 
wide open. 
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Half-hidden in the shadow of the doorway, and 
wholly concealed by the throng in front of him, as 
they pressed one against the shoulders of the other, a 
man, well wrapped up and protected from the cold, had 
watched the course of the inquest thus far. Where 
he steod, beyond the sacred precincts of the court, it 
was not necessary for him to uncover, and as he wore 
his hat, and buried the lower part of his face ina 
wrapper, little of his face was visible beyond a pair of 
cold, grey, steel-like eyes. 

Up to this pomt his manner had betrayed indif- 
ference rather than interest; his grey eyes never ex- 
pressing curiosity or warming with sympathy. 

But as Madge Cooter commenced her statement as 
to the mysterious revelation of the witch's crystal, a 
change came over him. His attention was arrested. 
He listened eagerly, and pressed forward into the 
room, and so out of the shadows of the doorway and 
the dark passage which had hitherto concealed him. 

In this way his features vere suddenly revealed. 

The man was Imlac Garn.eson! 

There is in the human mind a morbid sympathy 
with the strange aud improbable; but this could 
hardly have been the secret of the banker's suddenly 
aroused interest. What the coroner so promptly’ set 
down as a mere delusion of an ignorant girl, was 
hardly likely:to appeal to the banker’s equally practical 
mind. While Madge talked, he was an eager listener. 
When she ceased, he drew back into the gleom.,, And 
from thence he did not emerge until a second witness 
touched upon the same point. 

That witness was the deceased's servant, Frank. 

The coroner had instructed the jury to banish from 
their minds all that Madge had deposed with regard to 
the witch’s crystal. He stated that it was not worthy 
of attention as evidence,, and tliat) he had not taken 
down a word of it. The jury heard, but heeded not. 
Their minds were full of the marvel, and when it was 
understood that Frank could give confirmatory evi- 
dence about it, he was eagerly. and hotly questioned. 
The coronér—whose mental sight was clear enough— 
grew angry and imperative. It did not matter. 
Question after question elicited from the witness the 
particulars of what the witch's crystal had revealed. 
As the coroner had questioned Madge as to the pri- 
soner’s identity with the man she bad seen in the 
neighbourhood of the murder, so the jurors drew from 
frank his impressions respecting the face disclosed in 
the eyes of the dead. 

‘Could he swear that it was the prisoner’s face?” 
they asked. 

Imlac Garmeson bent eagerly forward to catch the 
answer. 

“It was very like it,” Frank replied. 

“ Like it?” asked the foreman, “ All faces arealike 
to an extent—they have eyes, a nose, a mouth, and 
chin, and so forth. But was it unmistakeable? Was 
it like a photograph of the person ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, “ very like.” 

“Should you have been able to identify him by it if 
you had met him-in the street ?” 

“T think se. He seemed older; but the features 
were the same.” 

At those words, “he seemed older,” the banker 
drew a hard breath. They seemed to confirm some 
preconceived idea, or to square with some theory 
which he had adopted. 

The coroner, finding it useless to stop this irregular 
inquiry, here came to the rescue with a question : 

“ Did you see more than the face of this supposed 
image?” 

“ Little more,” replied the witness. 

“Tt might have been the face of a woman, then?” 

“T believe it was a man.” 

“Could you see enough to tell how the man was 
dressed? Was hein uniform?” 

Frank hesitated. ‘ 

And as he said so the eyes of Imlac Garmeson 
watched him with a feverish scrutiny. 

“T saw nothing like uniform,” Frank at length 
answered, “ nothing.” 

The point was obviously one of so much importance 
that Madge was recalled, and the same question was 
put to her. She answered it in like manner. She 
was quite clear about the face; saw the features dis- 
tinctly, eyes and nose, mouth and chin; but the dim- 
ness of the image gave, as she supposed, the effect of 
age to which Frank had spoken, and all but the 
face was so indistinct, that nothing was to be made 
of it. 

Excited by what they had heard—yet hardly more 
excited than the listening banker—the jury expressed 
in formal terms a desire to re-examine the body with 
a view to ascertain the truth of the statement thus 
submitted. Tothis the coroner firmly objected. The 
court could not lend itself, he said, to anything so 
monstrous. The statements of the witnesses were 
irregular and unprecedented, and even if confirmed 
could not and must not weigh wit! the jury. They 
must banish them from their miads. They must 
axxive at a decision on the legitimate evidence. 





This decision was received with an ill grace, and 
even with muttered objections. Then the inquiry 
went on, the jury listening sullenly to such facts as 
the finding of the prisoner's cap in the copse, near the 
scene of the murder, his attempt to return to his quar- 
ters unperceived after midnight, the disordered condi- 
tion of his clothes, the criminating remarks which had 
fallen from his lips, such as ‘‘denial is useless,” 
rs am not called on to criminate myself,” and so 

orth. 

All this had its weight; but it clearly made less im- 
egy than the more marvellous part of the evi- 

ence, the truth of which, however, it served to 
confirm. . 

And as with the jury, so with Imlac Garmeson. He 
listened to the successive witnesses as a matter of 
form ; but it was in the shadow of the doorway of the 
passage to which he had returned, and out of which 
he came no more. 

Not even when the evidence was said to be con- 
eluded, and there was a solemn hush, broken, by the 
coroner, who addressing the prisoner—on the spot 
where, by the aid of his glasses, he supposed him 
to stand—asked if he had any statement to make? 

There was a pause, during which each eye was 
fixed. upon the handsome face of the accused—a 
pause ‘in which, as it seemed, not a breath was 
drawn. 

Then Arthur Lomax spoke. 

His voice was low, but firm—sweet, but manly ; and 
as he spoke he raised his eyes, and calmly confronted 
the packed assembly, 

“T have nothing to say,” was his answer. 

Nothing ? 

It, was like a confession of guilt? 

So all present felt as.eye met eye, and an expression 
of disappointinent passed from face to face. 

In spite of the evidence, natural and supernatural, 
it had been expected that; he would offer some expla- 
Lation, or setup something,in the way of defence. 

The coroner himself evidently thought so, for he 
followed up his first inquiry with a second, 

“You have heard the evidence,” he said, “and I 
am quite willing to take down anything you may 
have to offer that will throw ligit on the extra- 
ordinary facts which have been deposed to, aud 
which, it is my duty to tell you, place you in a posi- 
tion of the most serious peril. It,is only fair that 
you should have an opportunity of putting your own 
construction on those facts, and of offering any ex- 
planation of them which you may think calculated to 
exonerate you from the suspicion of having commitved 
a singularly atrocious crime.” 

The eyes of Imlae Garmeson watched the prisoner 
keenly as he listened to these words, and as he re- 
plied : 

‘tI am grateful for your courtesy, but I repeat that 
I have nothing. to say. I offer neither explanation 
nor defence. Both would be useless when my single 
word is to be weighed in the scale against the oaths 
of witnesses, every one of whom, with a single excep- 
tion, have told the simpie truth.” ; 

That was all. 

And to many it seemed that those words were 
more conclusive of guilt than even silence would 
have been. 

Perhaps the jury took that view, or more likely 
they were influenced solely by that portion of the 
evidence which the coroner again exhorted them to 
cast out of their minds, namely, that having reference 
to the image of the murderer in the eyes of the mur- 
dered man. However that might be, they were not 
long in coming, to a decision. Without retiring, they 
gave.in their decision. 

They found a verdict of Wilful Murder against 
Arthur Lomaz, alias Abel Stone, 

The prisoner turned deadly pale, and his lips 
quivered as he listened to those dreadful words; then 
bowing his head, as if to the fiat of an implacable 
Destiny, he resigned himself to the custody of those 
ready to take charge of him. 

Without; waiting to see him borne away, Imlac 
Garmeson hurried out of the room, and speedily 
quitted the barracks. Betaking himself to the nearest 
hotel, at. which he appeared to be kuown, he sat down 
and hastily penned this epistle : 

“My Dear Count,—lIt is your own maxim that 
the prodigies of superstition only foreshadowed the 
novelties of science. 

“I can offer you an illustration in point. 

“ You will not have forgotten our conversation at 
Doriani’s, in which you gravely asserted that the 
camera .was capable ef disclosing the face of the 
murderer on the retina of the eye of his victim. 

“T did not credit your statement then, as I freely 
told you. I do credit it now, and I apologise to 
you for having doubted your word. A circumstance 
has occurred which places the fact beyond question. 
Tt also affords an opportunity for testing it in the 
most unmistakeable manner. 

“ Hasten here then with your camera and your 








————= 
chemicals. The cause of science demands it, and 
issue more important to me thar one of life and dont 
urges me to make this request. h 

“Come, my dear count, speedily ang 
and believe in the gratitude of yours fuithtane an 

“ IMLAc Garmesox * 

This epistle he folded and addressed ry ay t 
Rosario at his town residence. . 

And entrusting it to no hand but his own he set 
out without delay to post it. f 

(To be continued) 





FRAGMENTS. 


Gather the fragments—gather them up; 
Scorn them not, though simple and swall : 

Take them into your hearts and lives, 
Gather them up—gather them all, 


Fragments of beauty, of odorous breaths, 
Tint of blossom, aud gleam of star, 

Snowy vapours, and amber nists, 
Floating in distances afar; 

Snatches of music low and clear, 
Exquisite visions embalmed inv art, 
Beautiful sights and beautiful sounds— 
Gather and fold them to your heart. 


Fragments of wisdom, gems of thought, 

Take them unquestioning whence or how; 
Chance-cast diamonds, randon pearls, 

Gather and bind them on your brow. 
Fragments of love, the answering smile, 

The hand's soft clasp, the fond cress, 
Low, loving words, that warm and fill 

The heart with their tender Llessedness: 
All these are fragments—gather them up, 

And fold their sweetuess into your life; 
Theirsunshineand fragranceshail make youstrong 

For all of its future storm and strife. 

R. B.E. 


THE MONEY-BELT. 


Can you imagine what kind of a world this woull 
be were there no money in it? No baying or selling, 
lending or borrowing of cash—no anything with 
which gold or silver or crisp bank-notes has aught to 
do? , 

Had you asked Jeff. Grindle, he would have said, 
“No world at all;” for money was not only his life, 
but his soul—ay, and his friend, his wife and his 
child. If he.had once had a heart, the place where it 
had been was filled up like a banker’s safe with money. 
Money, and nothing else—money, which did not re- 
present comforts and‘luxuries and the gratification of 
whims and fancies, but which was loved for its base 
self, and nothing else. : 

Even when young, Jeff. Grindle shunned a friend 
lest some expeases in tho eating and drinking live 
might follow close intimacy. Shunned also every 
pretty girl, lest Cupid should take aim at his heart, and 
bring with marriage, the grocer’s, butcher's, and 
baker’s bills of a large family. 

A family! 

At the words, dozens of morocco boots, hosts of 
pinafores, and bread and butter for six, flitted before 
his eyes like hideous phantoms, and made him tremble 
in his boots. So the other half of Jeff. Grindle’s 
soul died an old maid, or married some one else, and 
the soft spot in his composition, whereat tender feelings 
might have entered, became hardened and gilded over 
like the rest. : ; 

When, leaving his earlier profession, Jeff. Grindle 
became a money-lender, he felt for the first time 12 bis 
life completely in his element. His coffers filled fast ; 
he had a certain power over many, and might have 
revelled in luxury while amassing a magnificent for- 
tune. But, though yet young, the miser had 20 
thought of such a course. 

Throughout those years of his life counted up 4 
twenty, Jeff. had lived well, dressed in barre 
and even spenta shilling or two on his own — 
at times. By thirty he had turned over a new es 
Beginning with sugar and butter, he gradually ll 
nounced every table luxury : coffee, tea, sy Ba 
milk; then he began to feel confident that the co 
stant use of meat would ruin any one, it was 80 very, 
very dear. At thirty-five he eat it only on Sundays; 

forty, never. 

the Hoh man who could have bathed and wallowed 
in red gold and whrte silver all his own, used . sf 
faint and.weak for want of food, envying the ain 
some poor labourer’s dinner of coarse meat, a m lof 
home at the latest hour to cook the scanty — “a 
potatoes, which he bought by the pound, for 

food for 


self. 
Then he found porridge much the best tee 


man, and lived on that, grudging it the salt. 
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old Grindle the miser, by this time, though 
goone fancied other men of his age old. 

The fear that some one might some time stay to 
finer, was over for ever. He had no friends. Yet 
iy had flatterers and toadies. He held the sword over 


d. 
oo ne in his power to ruin hundreds, and 
ysarious interest and foreclosed mortgages made him 
richer every day; and with all, hhis cry of being a 
poor man and suffering from the pressure of the times, 


a= believed it; yet no one but himself knew 
faite how rich he was. Not even any banker, for he 
tiusted not @ soul, and no one saw him steal, 
with trembling limbs and watchful eyes, down into 
the cellar where his store Was hidden in barrels label- 
ied “Flour” and boxes marked “ Blacking,” all coverd 
vith rubbish, lest some housebreaker should effect an 
aatranee, despite those double locks, and bolts, and 
tars that made the place so prison-like. , 

Real estate in plenty had old Jeff. Grindle also. 
Houses in London, farms in country places, and well 
ind promptly his tenants paid their rents. For him- 
elf he kept only a rambling, dilapidated house in the 
suburbs of C —, and would not have let so 
nuch room lie at waste save that neighbours would 
have been inconvenient with a cellar full of gold. 
More property would fall into his hands sooner or later, 
as, for he held mortgages on many a fine estate. 
But the place he had coveted most was Sunnyholm, 
the Rexfords’ homestead. It was a magnificent spot, 
close to a flourishing town, some day te be.a place 
of importance. Then it would be an’ enormous for- 
tue in building lots, and its possessor the luckiest 
nan in the world. 

Jeff. Grindle would have sold his‘soul ‘to the Evil 
Que to besure that he should be that enviable per- 


aalled him 





son, 

At present he held a mortgage on it; and from the 
habits of its owner—a young man who lived what 
people call a fast life, and lavished money on his 
table, his horses, his dogs, his yacht, his wife and his 
shildren, and all his friends—Jeff. Grindle thought he 
aw a prospect which wasa very golden dream in the 
future.— 

Charley Rexford might not be able to meet his liabi- 
lilies, He was a careless fellow,and trusted in every 
wan'’sgood heart; and to Jeff. Grindle was what the 
werry, jovial blue-bottle fly isto the plump old spider, 
watching in his corner-net. By moonlight Jeff. 
Grindle sometimes stalked about the house, like a 
ghost, imagining it all building lots, and all his own. 
One year in particular, Charlie Rexford was quite 
tehind-hand, and Mr. Grindle kept ready for a pounce. 
The time was fast approaching when it might be 
made. He heard stories of bills unpaid and creditors 
indignant; and he rejoiced greatly. 

Judge then of his disappointment, when one bright 
evening Charlie Rexford, handsome and gay as ever, 
rode up to his old house and announced bis intention 
of paying off the mortgage. 

“Mrs. Rexford has been talking to me,” he said, 
“and she's a wise little soul. You see, Sunnyholm is 
good piece of property, and life is uncertain; I must 
leave that unburdened to my children, if I die old, 
ad to my wife if I die young. I have sold my stable 
fairly out to do it, and it was a tug to: part with those 
horses, but I knew whom I had to deal with, Grindle, 
sol did it. There's your money, ‘in hard cash, and 
wow fer the proper papers—receipts, and.so forth: The 
ld place will have no mortgage on it to-morrow, at 
all events.” 

Old Grindle could not answer. He wrote out the 
ickuowledgments with trembling hands and purple 
lips. Hehad feasted on the thoughtof calling Sunny- 
holm his own so long, that he was hardly able to 
believe that Charley had not robbed him in paying off 
the mortgage, 

Only the night before he had been making calcula- 
tions of the profits to accrue from the place, upon his 
ste, with that blunt pencil, never sharpened lest it 
should be wasted. It was a terrible blow. 

When Charlie Rexford rode away, with a light 
cartand a merry smile, the miser’ covered: his face 
with his hands, and wept. The gold which was to 
~ been added to his stores, had melted into air. 
ey the paltry handful on the table worth to 

? Nothing. He spat upon it, and cursed the 
owner of that coveted domain, with a madman’s glare 
10 his blood-shot eyes. 
yt totee was 60 fierce and strange, that he heard it 
on f with a sort of terror, and wondered whether 

“re Possible for any one to hear him. 
tighbo no servants to be eavesdroppers, and no 
Spf pan are poe 

in. 
Mat rascl, Tam sure.” are ong 

° Speaking, he thrust the gold: into a leathern 
Merrit it away, and crept to the door to listen. 
ing mt a a sound—a hollow groan—a pant- 

Taid. Jeff. Grindle cared nothing for others, 




















and had no wish to help friend or stranger in neces- 
sity. Yet he was curious like other people. 

He ventured out. The moon shone brightly. All 
the bare garden was bathed in silver light. So was 
the lane beyond, and at the bottom of it lay a black 
heap of something. 

Jeff. Grindle’s eyes were weak. He could not tell 
whether it were some broken branch of the elm trees, 
or a vagrant animal, or a crouching man. Kt might 
be a robber lying in wait for him, or somebody's cow. 

The last thought emboldened him. He could shut 
the creature up, and sell it if expenses were not paid 
by a certain date. 

Jeff. advanced. 

An awful sight met his eye—a sight that made his 
blood run cold. On the narrow path laya man bleed- 
ing from a great wound in the forehead. 

For a moment the face and form seemed those of a 
stranger; the next he recognized them. It was 
Charlie Rexford. He had ridden a young horse-—a 
wild, half broken thing—and it must have thrown 
him and rushed away homeward. This explanation, 
probably the true one, forced itself upon the money- 
lender's mind, 

Thrown him and killed him, for he seemed dead. 

Jeff. Grindle stooped over the prostrate form, 
and strove to lift it. It was too heavy for him. He 
only dislodged something in the breast pocket—a 
packet of. papers—which tumbled out upon the road. 
Jeff. Grindle picked them up. He knew well what 
they were—his own receipts, the vouchers by which 
Charles Rexford could prove that his estate was clear 
of all mortgage. 

He held them in his fingers, and no mortal eye saw 
him, and his greed of gold was very great. The moon 
shone on him, showing him all white and trembling 
as in an ague fit. He knew his duty, but Satan was 
at his elbow, and whispered of the building lots some 
day to be, of which the man lying there had cheated 
him by prompt payment. 

Soit was but for a moment that he hesitated, only 
a moment that the papers had a chance of being re- 
stored to the pocket from which they had fallen; the 
next they were thrust into bis own breast, and he 
cried aloud for help—‘t Murder! thieves! fire !”"—any- 
thing that would bring the sleeping neighbours from 
their beds. 

Soon lights twinkled in the chamber windows, and 
out. they came—the blacksmith, the tailor, and an old 
washerwoman, a host of children, and the blacksmith’s 
wife and the tailor’s mother ; the blacksmith, as the 
boldest, heading the advance. 

“ What’s the matter, Mr. Grindle? Housebreakers ?” 

“T don’t know,” panted the miser. “Some one is 
lying here dead, I believe.” 

“jt’s a man!” cried the tailor. 

“Tt’s Mr. Rexford!” screamed his wife, “Mr. 
Charles Rexford, of Sunnyholm. Oh, dear, dear, 
dear !” 

“ He's been coming to see you,” said the washer- 
Wwoman,and been thrown at the gate.” 

“ Perhaps, perhaps,” growled the miser. ‘‘But I 
don’t often have company so late. If he’s alive he'll 
needa doctor.” 

“Yes, fetch the doctor,” chorussed the company ; 
and by some one amongst them that gentleman was 
summoned; not before the proposition to take the 
wounded man into Mr. Grindle’s house had been re- 
ceived with.a determined—‘‘ No, no; I’m a poor 
man living quite alone; I couldn't. accommodate 
him.” 


So in the little tailor’s humble home poor Charley 
Rexford lay, not dead yet, but quite unconscious, 
They took him home in the early morning to his dis- 
tracted wife, who had found her husband’s horse 
riderless at the gate, and for weeks he hovered be- 
tween life and death. 

At last he arose, broken in health, and a cripple 

robably for life. Yet this seemed so much better to 
Bis wife than to have lost him. 

“ Thank Heaven, the mortgage is paid off !” she said 
a hundred times. ‘“ What trouble might have come 
to us had it not been done!” 

Therefore, she scarcely guessed.the business on 
which old Grindle came to Sunnyholm one spring 
morning. [ 

She left him alone with Charley, and went out 
into the park, where she sat at work, when a cry— 
ay, even an oath—from her husband aroused her. 
She ran in, and found him, pallid with excitement, 
standing opposite to the miser. 

“ Grindle has gone mad, I think,” he said. “ Bring 
me the papers, Ellen.” 

“ What papers?” she asked quietly, though her 
heart beat furiously. 

“The proofs that I have paid off the mortgage on 
Sunnyholm.” y, 

“T have never seen them. Where are they?” 

“Heaven knows, I had them in my pocket on 
the day of my accident—they were there five 
minutes before my horse shied and ranaway. You 





have put them somewhere in your excitement, and for- 
gotten them.” 

“No,” said Ellen, “I never saw them, though I 
believed the mortgage paid.” 

“Tt never was,” said Grindle. ‘ Mr. Rexford has 
been feverish, delirious—he fancies all this. I have 
waited very patiently; I might have called on him 
weeks ago.” 

“Ellen,” said Rexford, “you know I speak the 
truth; you saw the money. I sold those horses to 
raise it. I paid it to Grindle, and the proofs were in 
my pocket when I fell. I must have lost them 
That mau has discovered or guessed the fact.” 

“Wheu you are calmer you will remember the 
truth,” said old Grindle. “ You have not paid me one 
penny for months. Of course, you can settle matters 
to the satisfaction of all parties, and you'll regret 
your accusation, I’m sure—not that I feel much hurt; 
such accidents as yours bewilder the brain You'd 
have the proof, you know, if it were so. Probably 
you were robbed on your way to me.” 

Vainly poor. Charley reiterated his assertion, vainly 
he raved and uttered accusations. His fury only 
injured his cause, and even his wife began to doubt 
whether he might not be wandering. 

Old Grindle walked away in triumph. He knew 
that law was on his side. He knew also that Sunny- 
holm was his, and went to work coolly. The ashes of 
those stolen papers had been scattered to the winds 
long ago, and Charley Rexford had no proof. Grindle 
had all he needed. 

A month from that day the crippled and broken- 
hearted man was driven from the home of his fathers, 
and Sunnyholm became the miser's property. 

Old Grindle did not even ask whither they went or 
what became of them. Yet, callous as he was, there 
was something in tle last look and last words of the 
man. he had robbed which haunted him night and 


“You triumph now, villain!” he said; ‘but re- 
member, life is short and eternity long. You cannot 
deceive God,” 

Sometimes at the dread hour of midnight old 
Grindle thought he heard those words, and slept no 
more until daybreak. Ounce they so worked upon him 
that he arose with the intention of confessing all, and 
making restitution. But his heart failed him ere he 
reached the door. The property was very valuable, 
and his greed of gold was very great. 

So years passed—five, ten. Jeff. Grindle grew an 
old mam in good earnest. Yet despite spare living and 
self-enforced privation, he was hale and vigorous, se 
that when land speculators went wild abou: certain 
portions of the country where rapid fortunes were 
to be made, Old Grindle was as eager as any ; and bar- 
ricading his dwelling, and loosing’a ferocious dog, who 
would allow no stranger to approach the door, he 
started to buy land also, should it prove what it had 
been represented. 

The lands he desired to reach were far away, and 
the only possible means of reaching them, after his 
journey by railway was ended, was by a ride on 
horse’ 

Old Grindle had not been in the saddle for years, 
but the landlord of a tavern selected an animal which 
he warranted docile to the last degree, and thus 
mounted, the miser rode away without much anxiety. 

Not so much as he should have felt, probably, for 
in less than an hour the steed gave the lie to his re- 
commendatien, and began to grow uncomfortably 
frolicsome. At last he fairly ran away, and ended by 
tossing the miser over his head, and leaving him prono 
upon, the ground, 

Stunned and hurt, the old man lay there without 
making an effort to rise. He knew that he was ter- 
ribly injured and should be at the mercy of any un- 
principled person who passed by. He had money 
about him, and might be murdered for its sake, or at 
the best might lie there and die—die and leave all his 
money—all his houses and lands; the dear treasures 
of his life, Great tears rolled down the miser’s face. 
At least he would try to live, and lifting his voice he 
called aloud. 

Some one heard him. Over the rising ground came 
a tall man dressed in rough garments, and walking 
with a limp, followed by two boys of twelve and four- 
teen or thereabouts. 

“This way, I’m sure, father,” cried one young 
voice; and the other shouted: “ There, in the hollow. 
“ Don’t you see the poor old man?” 

And shadows fell athwart the grass, and they came 
near and bent over him. 

“Something more than pain chased the colour from 
old Grindle’s cheek ; for amidst all the change of time 
and garb, and circumstances, he recognised Charles 
Rexford and his children. 

Such terror he never felt before. What a frightful 
retribution was this! Helpless, wounded, with a 
belt stuffed with bank-notes about his waist, he lay at 
the mercy of the man he had robbed ten years before, 
when their positions were reversed. 
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Jeff. Grindle felt his senses fast deserting him, and 
the climax came when Charley Rexford, bending 
lower, uttered an exclamation of astonishment, and 
cried : 

“It is old Grindle * 

He knew him; he would revenge himself; and the 
miser swooned away. 

That was a strange revenge to take, he thought, 
when he found himself in tle clean though humble 
bed, cared ior by the pretty matron who seemed to 
have suffered little at the hand of Time. 

His right leg had been broken, but it was set, and 
all that could be done to make him comfortable was 
done hourly. The miser could not credit’ his senses; 
he fancied they were but delaying their revenge to 
make it sweeter. Perliaps in the end he was to be 
poisoned; andthe money-belt,—that was gone, of 
course, 

Charley Rexford would not let the opportunity of 
reclaiming a portion of hisown property slip by. Old 
Grindle frightened himself into a fever ; and through 
it all they were so kind to him,—so patient! It must 
be sheer hypocrisy. 

For these people who had lived in Tuxury, had but 
a poor cottage and coarse fare now. They toiled hard 
for their daily bread, while Sunnyholm should have 
been their own: and he was their enemy; he had done 
it all. Charley Rexford knew him for a villain, though 
he could not prove it to the world. 

Lying there, unable to move,a perfect agony of 
shame and terror possessed the miser, It seemed that 
he must die. A villain—a known villain, and in a 
measure a foiled villain—he lay before those he had 
injured, and wished himself covered by the green turf, 
so that he might no longer be thus gazed upon. 

Thus time passed on, and he grew better, almost 
well. He could leave them and betake himself else- 
where. He took a certain joy in that, and made ready 
quickly. His old garments were donned one by one; 
taken slowly from the box in which they had been 
folded. Whilst preparing for his departure, Charley 
Rexford came towards him. 

‘Here is something we found upon you,” he said. 
“T presume it contains money, and have taken care of 


And on the miser’s knee he laid the money-belt, as 
full as it had been when he wore it last. 

Old Grindle’s eyes dilated. He looked as though 
he fancied himself dreaming. He stared first at 
Charley, and then at the belt. 

“Ts it all there—haven't you taken any of it?” he 


gasped. 

And Charley Rexford answered : 

“We are not thieves, Mr. Grindle,” and turned 
away. 

The next moment he turned back, thinking old 
Grindle was in a fit, for he lay grovelling on the earth, 
gnashing his teeth, and clenching his hands. He 
clung to Charley as he raised him, as a drowning man 
might have done. 

“In heaven’s name, help me!" he said. “I must 
do it—I can’t live without—but it’s hard todo. If 
you want to save my soul, listen; call witnesses. I 
shall repent, I know. Charley Rexford, you know you 
spoke the truth when you said you had paid off the 
mortgage. I robbed you of the papers. Make them 
out again, and I'll sign them. I’ve suffered for it 
since I’ve been lying here. It burns me now. For 
you haven't touched my money, and you’ve been very 
good to me—fed me and attended me, as if I were your 
father. And when you lay dead, as I thought, I 
robbed you. But I'll give back Sunnyholm—I'll give 
it all up. I think Satan egged me on, and made 
the papers drop from your pocket, Charles Rexford.” 

So, wildly, incoherently, the miser raved out his 
confession, and ended by making a legal return of 
Sunnyholm to its rightful owners. So that when he 
left them he took home a lighter heart than he had 
borne for years. 

He was a miser still—nothing could change his 
nature—but now and then thenceforth he did strange 
things. It was known for certain that he bestowed 
a loaf upon a beggar on one occasion, and put a 
shilling into a blind fiddler’s hand at another. And 
when he died, years after, of a cold caught because he 
could not afford to mend his window panes, he left 
the bulk of his property to be divided between 
Charley Rexford’s children, and to the master of 
Sunnyholm himself the money-belt—not as & m 

» tae De 


Memory.—Of all the blessings which God has 
bestowed on man, none are more useful or beneficial 
to his existence than the benison of memory: a bles- 
sing which all receive at the earliest commencement 
of understanding, and retain until time has impaired 
the mental faculties, and man has lived through the 
different eras of life which intervene between the 
sunny hours of childhood, and that period of life 
wherein he again unconsciously assumes the innocent 
simplicity of a child, and he lives, asit were, again a 





child—a child of the second childhood. Then 
memory’s influence departs from his mind as gradu- 
ally and as imperceptibly as it entered his mind when 
a lisping child. And, as it then increased in power 


as his mind progressed in intelligence, it now de- | 


creases in strength as the capacities of his 
decrease in intellectual power, until it takes its 
final departure; and with it depart all reminiscences 
of the past. Thus he lives with his mind entirely 
freed from the bitter remembrance of the bad acts of 
his former life to chide him, or the sweet recollection 
of some noble deed of kindness to cheer him in the 
remaining days of life; but passes those days in the 
peaceful enjoyment of the sweet realities which such 
days possess, and the aged can alone correctly appre- 
ciate. Thus memory meets us in early youth, and 
parts with us in advanced old age.—L. V. H. 


LADY VENETIA, 
eee 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Thou knowest my hope was ever placed in thee; 
Thou knowest in thee was ever my delight; 
Oh, goodness infinite, support me now! 
Help me, for at the bourne I am arrived! 
Dante. 

Prrira was soon installed as the companion and 
confidential attendant of the marchesa, Her spirits 
revived, and she ‘made herself so necessary to the 
invalid that she could scarcely bear her absence from 
her apartments a few hours in the day. 

To her was soon confided the preparation of the 
medicines ordered by the physician, and for several 
weeks after her arrival, the convalescent seemed to 
improve rapidly. Pepita was the most skilfal of nurses, 
and the most attractive of companions, and the marquis 
felt grateful to herfor rendering the time he was com- 
pelled to pass away from home, less tedious than it ‘had 
hitherto proved to Lady Venetia; and the latter de- 


clared that she had never had any one about her that 


she so entirely liked and confided in. ; 

With a tact that was almost diabolical, Pepita accom- 
modated herself to the peculiarities of all around her, 
and the young. Sicilian was considered a model of 
sweetness and kindness by every creature in the 
household. 

Daily did the unprincipled girl behold the evidences 
that true and genuine happiness dwelt in the hearts 
of the youthful couple she was ruthlessly determined 
to sever by the hand of death itself: but she did not 
waver in her purpose. 

Just ss the physician pronounced the cure of the 
marchesa almost completed, and Vittorio was looking 
forward to a speedy return to his native home, a 
sudden and alarming change took place. 

The Marquis of Amalfi was hourly expected te join 
them, and the flutter of excitement into which the 
syirits of the marchesa were thrown by the anticipa- 
tion of meeting him, was the only cause that could be 
assigned for the relapse. The most dangerous symptoms 
returned, and the laboured motion of her heart filled 
those around her with the most serious apprehensions. 

Pepita watched unceasingly beside her, and to her the 
invalid turned for everything she needed te alleviate 
the oppression from which she was suffering. ‘Pepita 
ministered to her sedulously, yet she hourly grew 
worse : the doctor shook his head in a most despondent 
manner, and declared that the baffled his 
skill; there must be some organic defect which medi- 
cine could not remedy, and on the fifth day, with 
great reluctance, be informed the marquis’ that the 
hours of his wife were nambe 

Vittorio refused to believe it possible that his 
Venetia could be snatched from him just as he had 
learned to appreciate all the loveliness of her character; 
he summoned other skilful physicians to her bedside, 
but only to hear confirmed the decree pronounced by 
the one who had been long in attendance. 

The young, lovely, and beloved wife of a few 
months must die, and in this brief space of time the 
unhappy young man beheld himself bereft of 
family tie, and left standing alone in the world. the 
last of his family, and the widowed husband of an 
adoring wife. 

Mastering his emotions as he best could, he obeyed 
a summons to the apartment of the Marchesa. ‘The 
day was soft and mild as spring, and the windows 
were thrown up to lighten the oppressed breathing of 
the frail form that reclined against a pile of pillows. 
Fresh flowers bloomed in a vase near her, exhaling 
their, perfume throughout the a ent. Lady 
Venetia had not wasted at all from this fatal attack; 
her cheeks were still rounded in the soft curves of 
beauty, and in the centre of each glowed a deep rose 
tint which lit up her blue eyes with a fire that did not 
naturally belong to them. 

At intervals she breathed with effort, and her small 
hand was pressed constantly upon. her heart as if ta 
still the heavy pain that centred there. She looked 


eagerly toward the Marquis, and with 
to smile, said: 

“Qome and sit by me, love; I wish to know 
those grave-looking doctors said. Cay they de whi 
good, with all their science ? Oh, my heart feels _— 
is turning to stone witivin me, though it thrills 
flutters as if eager to leave its place. In al » 
previous illness, it was never affected thus before.” 

Asthe Marquis advanced, Pepita arose from 
side of the couch, and motioned to him to take jg 
oe — Venetia kindly tarned her eyes on a 


® faint ater 


said: 

“ Go, dear Pepita, and take some repose; 
worn out by your constant watching beside = 
have been thoughtless and selfish, but you are 
tender, so excellent @ nurse, that I prefer your atte, 
tions to those of any other person, save my de 
Vittorio's.” 

“Dear Marchesa, Iam yours to commaxd, and j 
life itself were sacrificed in your service, it would ng 
be more than I am willing to give in return for you 
kindness to me,” was the hypocritical reply uttered j 
the most perfectly modulated voice. “I will leayet 


iu. uis with you now, for I feel that I do greatly ne: 


Her heavy eyelids and drooping form attested th 
truth of her last words, and Vittorio hastily said: 

“I shall remain here the rest of the day, Pepita; s 
you need feelno uneasiness concerning your charge 
I will watch over her as carefully as you could.” — 

She bowed, with a mournful glance of intelligenc 
toward him, and replied; 

“Thank you; but I shall not absent myself long: 
than isabsolutely necessary. I must sleep a few how 
but I shall return to my post as soon as possible.” 

She glided from the room with noiseless steps. ani 
Vittorio sunk into the seat she had vacated. With 
restless movement the Marchesa laid her hot hand a 
his, and asked : 

“Will it be long before my father comes? Can yo 
not send a courier-to meet him, and hasten him to m 
side? Ah! if he dreamed of my condition now, ho 
deeply his poor heart would be wrung.” 

“My darling, I divined your wishes, and I 4 
patched a messenger last night. I hope the marqui 
will reach Paris before the day is over.” 

She closed her weak fingers on his, and, with a {ain 
smile, said : 

“Ever kind, ever thoughtful—how shall I sul 
ficiently thank you? how make you understand 1! 
great wealth of love that is prisoned in my p 
throbbing heart for you, my beloved Vittorio? 
death destroy that? Shall I not be permitted tol 
near you in spirit, when this poor body is dissolved i 
the dust from which it originally sprung?” | 

There was such a depth of ionate emotion i 
her voice, that Vittorio felt alarmed for its effect, au! 
he soothingly replied: 

“My precious Venetia, why speak of leaving me 
We are so happy together—have become 80 neces 
to each other—that God will surely have mercy upo 
us, and yet spare you to me. Let us pray carnesl 
to him to restore your health.” ! 

“ Prayers cannot avail now,” she wearily said. “a 
feel too surely that the stern ——— —— 
grasp upon me, and I must go hence at his fg 
Sout dbo up all I have so loved on earth. (i 
Vittorio, my nature must be evil, for I rebel agai 
the decree. I cling to my earthly paradise, with it 
bright promise of happiness and usefulness. I ams 
young to die; I have but tasted of the sparkling «y 
of bliss, when it is dashed from my lips. Dear lo 

consolation to ms, for I am in the deep, dark 
valiey over which no rainbow of hope plays. 

Overwhelmed with emotion, — row! a 
yo marquis could only ly by his "6 
co Seeing how deeply he was movel, Lai 
Venetia struggled to regain her own calmness, 4 
in 2 tone of touching pathos, said : ; 

“J am crael to try you thus, my poor Vi a” 
You must suffer enough ‘without hearing such wl 
words from amy Jips. Ihave one hope which loom 
brightly over thedarkness of this hour. The mere 
of the omnipotent will not fail me, and strength ¥ 
be given me to pass through the dark valley — 
repining too much. I nmust live to bebold my fa! 
onee more, and then I shall. be ready to receive ™ 
last rites of the church.” ay’ , 

“ Venetia,” he said, ina broken voice, “I can’ 
bear this! It tears my heart with anguish to hear yo 
‘speak thus. Life will rally yet; you are too youn 
die ; you must be saved to me.” , 

There was infinite compassion in the low tones 
ber reply: 

“Alas ! Vittorio, have not those learned rome 
convinced you thatall hope is over? I read ad 
face when you came in—in the evasion of oe oo 
I asked you; and my own feelings confirm ith be 
sion. A few more hours, and I shall r ~~ oad 
angels, while you will be plunged in von our 9 





lof her whose dearest wish was to 
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sic}, thas been denied me, and I submit, as it 
ea the creature to bow before the decree of the 
, Lift me to your heart, my love; hold me 
, that I may look into your eyes and carry with 
ren into the grave, the memory of your tender 


je nised ber light form, and placed her head upon 
. iyeast, while her long silken tresses fell as’ a 
» veil upon his should She i easier in 
ition, and at intervals words never to be for- 
passed between them. She did not neglect 
ing of Pepita, and dwelt with grateful emphasis 
jer attention to herself since she had been pros- 
intel by this attack. She ended by saying : ; 
“You must never forget her devotion to me, Vit- 
Return it in every possible manner: gold can 
a repay her tenderness, but that you must lavish: 
‘op her without stint. To you I leave it to reward 
in any other manner you may think best. I can 
‘ely leave this great debt to be cancelled by you.” 
«Veg, darling; you may, indeed, do so, I will be 
wswerving friend to Pepita, for she has esia- 
ished on me a claim’ to which nothing can render 
indifferent.” 
“Thank you, love. Now, Imaust speak of: some- 
ity which weighs heavily upon my mind. Promise 
Vittorio, that these doctors shall not examine me 
sam dead. They will wish to ascertain ‘the 
se of this sudden relapse, but I shrink with horror 
the thought of suel a thing.” 
Ve felt the thrilling shudder that shook her frame, 
jhis own responded to it. He hastened to say : 
“They shall never lay their sacrilegious hands on 
py darling. As soon shall they cut my living 
ivart from my body, as try their skillon yours, Trust 
ye, Venetia, to save you from such deseoration as 
t would be.” 
She drew a deep breath, and murmured: 
*] am satisfied, Vittorio; and oh! ao weary—so 


” 





Her eyes closed, and after a few moments she fell 
yep. An hour passed; the room was hushed into 
vfect silence; an attendant oecasionally glided in 
with noiseless steps, and seeing that the patient slept, 
ved again to deliver her report to the physician, 
jo now remained in the house. 

At the end of that time there was a slight, bustle 

ithout,and in a few moments a wild, travel-worn 
fyure entered the apartment, in whom the marquis 

wognised the father of his wife. As his eyes fell 
m0 :c> changed face that rested upon Colonna’s 
som, he abruptly exclaimed : 

“Oh,my God! is this death? Is my child, my 

ling, my pride, already gone? Has.her spirit fled 

u earth, while I travelled hither, hoping to meet 

in renewed health and happiness? ” 

The young man made a warning gesture and spoke 
ia guarded tunes : 

“Have you then missed my messengers? I sent 
wo to meet you since she grew worse.” 

“Isaw but one. I had not heard of the change till 
lilmost gained your door. Eventhen I did not com- 
pebend her danger till the doctor met me and stunned 
we with this fearful blow. No hope—no hope! After 
tl T have done to save her inheritance, must she 
titand leave me desolate, despairing ?” 

The piercing anguish of his tones aroused tle 
leper, and she unclosed her eyes with a start. A 
oe to her lips as she put forth her hand and 


“Dear father, I knew that you would be permitted 
frach me before I was called away. Kiss me, but do 
wtsrink from my cold lips, for I feel the chill of 
duath creeping upon them.” : 
ove threw himself beside her, and wildly ex- 


“It caunot—shall not be! You shall live, my 
wcious child, to bless me and all who love you, 
hate is the physician? Call him im, that he may 
Aeore life to my darling! Of what avail is his 
ye cannot arrest the arrows of death? Why is 
ere?” 

bia medical man had followed him, and he now 
oe hand firmly upon his shoulder, and said: 
wail 7 lord, come with me to another apartment 
mi youare calmer. Your presence here, your vio- 
alae produce most fatal results to her you 
wit'save. Ihave done—I will still do all that is 
Pale to restore her to you.” 

Puvdued by something in his manner—seeing too 
tibuitte Sanghter was suffering from his violence, he 
rs to be led from the apartment, and for a 
an after his departure those who had 
ting ane Lady Venetia thought she was 

. ' ter & long interyal she recovered the 
“Poor Tacuaton, and mournfully said: 
te laub) net be camnot bear the loss of his one 
tech 5 fn You must be a son to him, Vittorio, and 
hw tha may be, to fill my place. I feel that 
Without ddae and I must see father Leclerc 





The priest who had often visited’ her since her re- 
sidence in Paris, was summoned. to her bedside, and 
an liour was spent in receiving the last rites of the 
church to which she belonged. Then, calm and 
resigned to her early fate, she requested that her 
father, her husband, and Pepita, should come to her. 

Amalfi, overwhelmed with the force of the blow 
which had fallen so unexpectedly upon him, could 
only fix his eyes in mute anguish upon the changing 
face on which he beheld the impress of approachi 
death too legibly stamped to be mistaken. Vittorio 
held her in his arms, and Pepita, with a face bathed 
in tears, but her callous heart beating with exultation, 
kneeled at the foot of the btd, and watched each flit- 
ting change in that angelic face with the certainty 
that the only bar which now existed between herself 
and the fulfilment of her ambitious hopes was about 
to be removed. 

Did she feel remorse in that supreme hour ? 

No; for she was one of those terrible women of 
whom history gives us examples, who luxuriate in 
crime, and find in it an excitement which nothing else 
affords; who are alike incapable of any feeling or 


emotion unconnected with their owa subtle plans of’ 
| which would at least furnish a hope of escape. 


self-ag grandizement. 

At intervals the faint and failing voice, of the dying 
Marchesa spoke words of tender consolatiyn to those 
so dear to her. She took an affecting leave of her 
father and husband, and then motioned to Pepita to 
draw near her. , 

When she stood beside her, she said: 

“Vittorio has promised to care for you as for my 
sister, Pepita. We have not known each other long, 
but a strong bond of affection has grown up between 
us. My father, too, will remember this, and I ask 
him to endow you with a portion of the wealth which 
would have been my own had life been granted me to 
enjoy it, You shall be quite independent of your 
father, and in a position to.choose for yourself whom 
you will marry. There—-no thanks; 1 haveno time 
to listen to them, for death isstilling the rapid pulsa- 
tions of my heart with his icy finger.” 


She had taken the hand of Pepita in her own, and 


apparently unconscious of what she was, doing, suc- 
denly clasped it upon, that of the Marquis, as a sharp 
pang struck through her frame. 

It was the last oné, for in that moment the spirit 
left the lovely clay whose last act had been to place 
the hand of her destroyer in that of her agonised 
husband. 

It was long before Amalfi could be induced to 
believe that life was really extinct, and then the frenzy 
of remorse and grief into which he fell was terrible to 
witness. The pride of his life was laid low; the only 
creature in whom his heart was bound up had gone 
down to dust, and he felt that on earth nothing was 
now left him but repentance and atonement for the 
crimes he had perpetrated to secure her inheritance. 

But even that was denied him, for the anguish of 
his mind was such as to end in total derangement, and 
before preparations could be completed for removing 
the body of his daughter to her native home, Amalfi 
became so violent that it was found necessary to place 
him under restraint. 

With extreme reluctance the young Marquis was 
prevailed on to place him in a private asylum ; it was 
not until he was convineed that some subtle cord was 
loosed in his brain, which time and skill could alone 
restore to healthy action, that, he would submit to the 
decision of the medical men who were called in to con- 
sult upon the case. 

With a heart deeply saddened by all he had lately 
gone through, Vittorio set out for Sicily, bearing 
with him the corpse of the bride he had so lately 
borne away from her native Lome in joy and happi- 
D 


ess, 
Pepita, attended by the maid of the Marchesa, in- 
sisted on parti 8 fee him, and she was the only} 


person with whom he could converse of the bereave- 
ments he had sustained in such quick succession as 
alniost to induce him to believe that some fatality 
attached to all whe loved him. 

With perfect tact, Pepita availed herself of such 
opportunities to express the deep sympathies she felt 
for him, and by the time they reached Palermo, 
the desolate young man began to feel that to be sepa- 
rated from her would be a new calamity, though he 
never wavered in his intention to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between herself and her father. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


I, wretched, am an outcast of my kind, 
For grief and sighs, the enemies of rest, 
My eyes keep open, and my heurt awake, 
And, like a bird enveloped in a net, 

The more I seek to struggle to esca, 

The more I am entangled, and am lost! 


Arter lying for many hours in a death-like 
slumber, the nun awoke to find herself in the living 
sepulchre to which she and Lucia had becn consigned, 





For many moments she gazed around her in confused 
wonder; the rocky walls that enclosed her, seen by 
the faint light of the almost expiring lamps, struck a 
sudden chill of apprebension to her heart, and the 
scene in the cottage flashed on her memory. She 
sprang to her feet with acry, aud looked eagerly 
around. 

Lucia lay boside her, sleeping as tranquilly as a 
child, and it was some consolation to the excited 
woman to find that her protégée lad not been torn 
from her. Unfortunate as they were, they were still 
together. 

Her practical sense at once suggested to her the 
necessity of replenishing the lamp, which was flicker- 
ing in its socket, and in a few more moments they 
would have been left in total darkness. 

After doing this, she looked around and saw that 
bread, wine, and, gil had been left for their use; she 
exawined Lucia, and satisfied herself that she would 
now soon awake, and she then commenced a tour of 
the vault to find an outlet, if one existed. 

She found the door leading into the outer room 
ajar, and she groped around the imperfectly-lighted 
den in the hope that something might be discovered 


She found a few articles for domestic use placed 
beside a rill of water, which slowly trickled down the 
rocky wall, and disapppeared through a crevice in the 
floor, which it seemed to have worn for itself. 

No success rewarded her investigations, for in the 
darkness it would have been impossible to discover 
the door through which Baldoni had entered, even if 
it had been less ingeniously concealed. " 

With a heavy sinking of the heart, the nun returned 
to the side of the sleeping girl, and called her 
name in a loud, excited voice. 

Lucia moved, then slowly raised herself, and un- 
closing her tueavy eyelids, looked upon her with an 
expression of bewildered surprise. She asked: 

“ Have [ overslept myself, sister? Is it time for 
us to set out? Where is Father Ignacius ?” 

With a desolate, despairing cry, which burst from 
her overburdened heart in spite of her efforts to re- 
press it, Sister Maria threw herself beside her and 
clasped her in her aris, as she faltered : 

“Oh, Lrcia, we are undone! We have been de- 
ceived, curcumvented, and we are in the power of that 
bad—bad man. ‘The wretch who personated Father 
Ignacias must have been an etnissary of Baldoni’s, for 
he alone could have conceived and carried out so ter- 
rible a plot as this.” 

Lucia trembled violently, and her eyes wandered 
wildly around the gloomy place in which she found 
herself. For a few minutes she was incapable of 
speaking ; but after struggling against her fearful 
emotion, she said: 

“And Ihave brought you to such a fate as this, 
dear sister! But for the fatal confidence I gave you, 
Baldoni would never have thought it necessary to rid 
himself of you in such a manner. Oh! I would have 
preferred death at his hands to bringing my old friend 
to ruin with myself. Are we immured in this dreadful 
place for life? Isthere no escape? There must be 
an outlet—let us seek and find it.” 

She sprang from the bed, and wildly traversed the 
area of the vault, followed by the nun, to whose ex- 
planation that she had already made a survey of tlieir 
prison without any result, Lucia did not listen. Tho 
exploration ended, the two stood with pale faces and 
dilating eyes regarding each other. At length Lucia 
asked, in a faint whisper: 

“ Are we to be imprisened here for life? Do you 
think that is Baldoui’s intention?—for to him we 
owe this terrible wrong.” 

“T fear—I fear that is the fate intended for us. It 
will not be safe for him ever to permit either of us 
to behold the light of day again, or hold communion 
with others. See, he does not intend to starve us, for 
he has made provision for our wants.” And she 
pointed to the bread and wine upon the table. A faint 
gleam of hope lighted up the pallid face of Lucia, and 
she eagerly said : 

“ He will visit us himself; he must bring us a fresh 
supply of food, and we can offer him such terms as 
may induce him to let us go free. Ob! I must 
believe that he canbe wrought on to do so, or I shall 
go mad!” 

She pressed her hands upon her throbbing brow, 
and looked so wild and excited that Sister Maria found 
it necessary to use all her power to restore her to 
calmness. 

They wept in each other's arins, and then, grown 
calmer by this indulgence of fecling, they discussed 
every chance of working on the feelings of their jailor 
when he made his next appearance. 

The hours wore slowly away with nothing tolighten 
their monotony; hunger at last forced them to eat a 
portion of the bread and drink a small quantity of the 
thin, light wine with which the bottles were filled, 
though uncertain while doing so that they were not 
poisoned 
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No ill effects followed, and they then employed 
themselves in inspecting the provision made for their 
comfort, and setting the vault in order. There were 
two chairs, as many plates and cups, and it was evi- 
dent that Baldoni expected them to occupy this 
wretched place for a long time, if not for ever. 

The courage of Lucia gradually returned, for she 
was sustained by the sanguine hopes of youth; but 
the nun was more despondent. ‘l’o a person of her 
active habits, it seemed worse than death itself to be 
confined within this narrow sphere, and her spirit 
chafed within her as that of a caged lioness. 

They sedulously watched the lamp lest it should 
suddenly expire and leave tlem in utter darkness, and 
it was settled that one should sleep while the other 
watched, lest such a catastrophe might occur, or Bal- 
doni effect an entrance while they were both wrapped 
in slumber. 

With no means of measuring time, and no employ- 
ment, how drearily the hours dragged themselves 
away, no words can paint. They paced together the 
narrow limits of the prison till weary with the exer- 
cise, and Lucia once attempted to sing, but her voice 
sunk in a broken wail, and she burst into tears. 

Though the prisoners ate as little as would sustain 
life, the loaves began to diminish, the oil for the lamp 
to run low, and still the steward came not. Days 
must Lave passed away since their incarceration ; but 
no sign that any living being outside of those walls 
was interested in their fate, had been made, 

Many times they had made the circuit of the vaults, 
hoping to find some mode of egress, but always with 
the same result; and their last hope of release rested 
on the next visit of Baldoni. 

Terrible as this week’s experience was, all the 
horrors of their situation were not felt till the oil was 
exhausted and the lamp flickered and died out, leaving 
the vault shrouded in darkness. But half a loaf of 
bread remained, and a single bottle of wine. When 
these were exhausted, if no one came to their relief, 
nothing remained to them but the slow pangs of star- 
vation. 

The two friends crouched upon the bed, holding 
each other’s hands. Suddenly the nun said: 

“Let us pray fervently to heaven to help us in this 
dire strait.” 

The two knelt side by side, and devoutly offered up 
their. petitions for aid. When they were ended, Lucia’s 
voice arose in a hymn, and altbough its tones were 
tremulous and broken, they floated through the dark- 
ness in echoes of sweetest melody. 

While the notes still lingered, the door was suddenly 
thrown wide open, and the glare of a lamp fell into 
the vault. It was borne in the hand of a man who 
was muffled in a loose coat, which disguised his form, 
and a wide-brimmed hat was drawn over bis brows. 
He carried in the other hand a basket, packed with 
articles for their use, and in a gruff voice Baldoni 
said > 

“Ha! so you're left in the dark. My visit has been 
delayed a liitle, that you might find out how pleasant 
it is to live in a dungeon without light. How do you 
appreciate the home I have found for yourself and 
your friend, Signorina Lucia?” 

There was a tone of brutal jocularity in his voice, 
which caused the poor girl to recoil from him even 
more deeply than she had ever done before. Forget- 
ful of her resolution to conciliate him, she arose, and 
indignantly said : 

“ Our convictions have not been at fault, and to you 
we owe the cruel wrong which has been inflicted on 
two helpless women. Beware, signor, for a day of 
reckoning will surely come, and even in this world I 
do not despair of yet seeing justice meted out to you 
for the crime you have dared to perpetrate against 
Sister Maria and myself.” 

“Ho—ho! se you think to play the tragedy-queen 
here! This is not the stage, fair Lucia, nor your 
humble servant the gaping audience you expected to 
charm at Reggio; so lay aside your real ale and 
assume the demeanour more becoming to one in your 
position—that of a suppliant for mercy.” 

“In the direst strait I should scarcely ask it of you, 
Signor Baldoni, for I should feel the uselessness of 
appealing to a heart of stone, The man who could 
devise and execute the nefarious scheme which re- 
duced us to this cruel captivity, can have nothing in 
him to which a cnccuiatal appease can be made.” 

“Bravo, pretty one!” he insolently replied. “You 
have the spirit of a tigress, and I like you all the 
better for it. When I have tamed you to my will, 
forced you to bend your proud neck to the yoke I will 
put upon it, you may ask for anything you like, 
and I will not refuse you; that is, if the request is 
not incompatible with my own interests.” 

Lucia regarded him with dilating eyes, and although 
her lips became white with repressed emotion, she 
firmly replied: 

“There is nothing I will ask of you but freedom 
to go forth from this dreary place. I fully compre- 
hend why I am placed here. I hold a secret which, 








if known, wonld ruin and dishonour you; and you 
imagine that, by burying me in the depths of the 
earth, it would never be divulged. But a wrong like 
this will surely cause heaven’s avenging hand to fall 
on you. Helplessas I now am, I feel the assurance 
that I shall yet be made the instrument of that retri- 
bution.” 

“If I believed that,” replied Baldoni, with a sneer, 
“your life would not be worth many days’ purchase. 
Nothing would be easier than to leave you here to 
perish from starvation, and I would advise you not 
to exasperate me much further, or I may yet do so. 
If Ihad not an end to gain of my own by keeping 
you alive, I should hardly take the trouble to provide 
food and raiment for you and that old woman 
yonder.” 

“ What has she done that she is made to share my 
wretched lot? I believe I could better bear solitary 
confinement than the consciousness that I have caused 
the ruin of the only friend I claim.” 

“You may thank yourself that she is here. Why 
did you confide my secret to her? Ihave not acted 
on the suspicion that you did so, but on the certainty ; 
for my own ears overheard the conversation which 
took place between you in Guiseppe’s cottage. From 
that hour the doom of both was sealed.” 

“And that doom ?” asked Lucia, with a quiver in 
her voice which she could not control. “Is it to drag 
on our existence in this terrible place, excluded from 
the light of heaven—denied communication with our 
kind? Give us death at once, rather than such a fate 
as that.” 

“Your future lies in your own hands, fair Lucia. 
Take a solemn oath never to betray me to the Mar- 
quis of Colonna, consent to become my wife and share 
the treasure I have secured, and I will release you, 
together with your friend, after she has bound herself 
by an oath which a true daughter of the church will 
not break, never to divulge this little epieode in her 
useful life. If you were my wife, and completely in 
my power, I should have no fear from her, so she 
would be free to go whither she pleased.” 

There was an expression of insolent triumph in his 
“face, that rendered it even more repulsive than usual, 
and the poor girl shrank away from him with a 
shudder. fhe nun had silently listened so far, but 
she now spoke: 

“ Signor Baldoni, my freedom would be purchased 
at too heavy a price if the child of my heart is to 
secure it by becoming your slave—for such you would 
inevitably make her. We will perish together in 
darkness and misery sooner than connive at the 
fraud you have perpetrated against a gencrous and 
unsuspicious master.” 

Baldoni glared on her an instant, and sarcastically 
retorted : 

“Try it, if youchoose. Wait tilla few menths have 
rolled away; till I have experimented on you by 
letting you do without food as long as it would be 
safe to do so without destroying life. Yours is of no 
consequence to me, but Lucia’s is. I will tell her 
now what wiil further embitter the life she will lead 
here. She is the heiress to honours and wealth, 
which must become hers if she were permitted to 
enter the world again. As her husband | could claim 
and enjoy both. [aspire to doso, and only as my 
wife shall she ever behold the light of the sun 
again.” .4 

At this announcement Lucia sunk upon a seat in 
uncontrollable agitation. The nun indignantly said : 

“ And this was known to you before you entrapped 
her in this shameful manner? Do you hope that Lucia 
will ever consent to purchase even life itself at such a 
sacrifice as you propose? If you were not considered 
a fitting mate for a homeless and portionless girl, do 
you imagine that you will be accepted as such by one 
rn to fortune and high station?” 

“Upon my word, you assume a high tone, consider- 
ing the position we hold toward each other. Since 
everything depends on Lucia’s acceptance of me, the 
wisést course she can take will be to bow to necessity, 
and accept the freedom and luxury I offer her.” 
Lucia arose with glittering eyes, and parted lips, and 
advanced till she confronted him: 

“Who, then,am I? Yon profess te know, and I 
shall be glad to learn the name I am entitled to bear, 
even from your lips.” 

“Ah! you're coming to your right senses at last, 
my ad one. What will you give me to tell you 
now?” 

“T have nothing to give. 
power to do that.” 

“True, you have nothing~are nothing, except 
through my will, though you are the daughter of an 
Amalfi, and the true heiress of all the wealth the Mar- 
quis of Colonna thought he had secured for his 
favourite son when he forced him to marry your 
cousin.” 

‘Can this be true? and how long has it been known 
to you ?” she impetuously exclaimed. 


It is you who possess the 





“IT was aware of it before I asked your hand; you 





may be quite sure of that, charming as you mg 
thought yourself. I should never have asked a 
less, penniless girl to share zny ‘hard-earned wea; 
I have been in pursuit of this secret for ears, and 
gained the certainty I sought before | put forw, 
my pretensions as your suitor. Choose your fate no 
my lady Countess; go forth from this den as » 
and loyal wife, bound to me by an oath even pre 
than the bonds the marriage ceremony can impo, 
enjoy the brilliant fortune Lean secure you,—or spe 
the few days that will be allotted you in this ae. 
captivity ; for I have forgeda story which will acco 
for your disappearance, and effectually prevent any 
from inquiring into what has become of you,” 

“ And this story ? ” she faintly asked. 

“Tt is this ; that you have joined your exiled fat} 
in England. He was a political refuges, and I m; 
as well tell you that his pardon had been gained 
tkat he was on his way hither to claim you, when 
perished at sea. There is no one to contradict 
story, for the few who are aware of his fate ar 
deeply interested in getting ridof you as I shall be 
you persist in refusing the offer I make to you, J 
not be a fool, Lucia, but make the best of your lot.” 

She waved her hand impatiently : 

“T cannot think now. Leave me with fist 
Maria.” : 

“ As you please,” he indifferently replied, as helift 
the basket he had brought and placed it on the tab 
“Here is a supply of food and oil for another 
You will also find clothing which was packed in { 
box you had with you. There are some books, too, t 
I found among them ; as they are works of devotig 
I thought their perusal might bring you to a bet 
state of mind toward the only friend who can nowa 
you. Seven days hence I shall return, and I hope 
find you more tractable than to-night. In that ti 
you will have’ more fully realized all the horrors of 
—— and be ready to issue from it ona 

8. 


—— he removed the contents of 
basket, and placed the empty oil-can and bottles i 
it. Taking up the lamp he had brought with him, b 
sternly went on: 

“ When I leave this vault, and close the door afte 
me, you will move at your peril for at least fi 
minutes. Make no effort to spy upon me, orl 
leave you to perish of starvation. Here, light yo 
own lamp, and sée that you obey me.” 

The nun filled the lamp and lighted tho wick, an 
Baldoni stood still till she had again seated herself 
he then stepped backward towards the door, a1 
closed it after him. In spite of his threat, Sista 
Maria sprung toward it, but before she could succee 
in opening it, the steward had disappeared, and th 
solid wall of the outer room, clothed in darknes 
was all that lay before her. 

The excited woman struck upon the reugh wal 
till her hands were wounded by the jagged edge 
they came in contact with; but the same dull sou 
came from all parts alike, and she returned totl 
side of Lucia with a sick, hopeless feeling of disip 
pointment. 

































(To be continued). 





A SusstiruTe ror Oorrer.—A Turin letter says 
“ A new beverage is.offered by the Propugnatore 
people to whom the raised duty on coffee is a burde 
indeed. It is to be prepared in the following mam 
ner: Take one or two pounds of dry chestnuts, ) 
them in water so as to produce a sort of soup, 00 
very thick nor yet very liquid, pour a spoonful of tha 
into your cup, fill this up with hot milk, and enjoy ! 
as ‘a most economical and nutritious substitute fo 
the overtaxed articles in Signor Sclla’s budget.” 

Tue Duke of St. Albans, it is said, was recent] 
captured by some brigands when travelling throug 
Italy, and after detaining his grace some days, the 
allowed him to’ go at large on receiving £150 
ransom money, after obtaining which they had the ~ 
dacity to request the duke to intercede on their be 
with the King of Italy for a free pardon, and roe 
ing his grace to be'their “captain,” they promise a 
to their present mode of living. His grac# 
however, “could not see it.” 

Mr. Joux Ruskrx says: — “Our knowledge ¢ 
human labour, if intimate enough, will, I think, m™ 
it for the most part into two kinds—mining , 
moulding ; the Libout that seeks for things, eer 
labour that shapes them. Of these the last shou 4 
always orderly, for we ought to have some concep! 
of the whole of what we have to make, before ort 
to make any part of it; but the labour of wre 
must be often methodless, following the veins 0 de 
mine as they branch, or trying for them } peer 
are broken. And the mine which we would nom w 
into the souls of men, as they govern the mk ~ 
their handicrafts, being rent into many | > hf 
divided ways, it is not possible to map our W 










forehand, or resolve on its directions.” 
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SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 


kt a 
CHAPTER XV 
Ig it you? 
How my heart sinks! Wallenstein. 
Lay all upon the balance !—all ik! 
And tet thy heart decide it. TE Ibid, 

Tz sound which had startled Ben Israel was re- 
fitted, this time louder, as if. the door of the ante- 
thmber were creaking upon its hinges. 

“Perhaps Captain Moraldo bas returned !” thought 
the tortured father. “ And yet he would come in as 
wnual, not so cautiously and stealthily———” 

He poused, as he heard a wild cry of disappoint- 
wat from the little outer room. 

Springing up, he dashed aside the blanket, and 

tield a man standing im the centre of his room, a 
peture of bewilderment and disappointment. 

The door to which we have alluded as being locked 
tui opposite the one by which Ben Israel and Syria 
ad been brought in, was open, its lock removed, and 
lin Israel saw at a glance that the man before him 
"84 prisoner, who had attempted escape in this way. 

“te. row Nee — confirmed it. 

ong ad made my way into a passage ! ” 
Metkined “Are you a srtechen, too ?” * 
inily Israel did not reply, but regarded the intruder 


He was young, about twenty-five years old, with a 
a Cenplerion and Jewish physiognomy. 
Mewes it be possible? ”»gasped Ben Israel, after a 
: Sscrutiny. “Do I indéed behold Rafael Hzra, 
‘hiosman of my wife?” 
n Isiael ? ” cried the young man. 
ata meeting |” 
ome forward, clasped the money-lender in a 
ind embrace, and then ‘placing his half-fainting 
tes ee the couch, continued his ejaculations of 
~ ishment, 
look ill,” he said. “ Where is Syria?” 
bi Words recalled the father to his grief and deso- 


* You here ? 


args 
Fig Ba meaned, his eyes full of wildness, 
“Whee? Starvation! My poor famished darling !” 
tic, ae caught hold of Rafael to support his 
lat yoda and silently lifted the partitioning 

Be ie uting te the form of his daugliter. 
" digas the couch, her white lids concealing 
bg bectio yn her face colourless, save the burn- 
of the cheeks; her attenuated hands folded 





above her bosom; and her emaciated form revealed 
through her loose dress. 

“There she is!” sobbed the poor father. “ Not 
a sign of life about her! Dying! Oh, my child!” 

Rafael looked:inexpressibly shocked at the sight of 
that figure that looked like sculptured marble, and 
seating Ben Israel, he darted away, soon returning 
with a loaf of bread, some cold meat, and a jug of 
water. 

‘“ Bat!” he said to the money-lender, breaking the 
bread in small pieces and giving itto him. “ Eat 
and drink! Then we will attend upon Syria to- 
gether.” 

Ben Israel passively obeyed. 

“My céil adjoins yours,” observed the young map, 
“and to-day I gained possession of a knife, and 
determined to escape, thinking that the door I 
opened communicated direct with a passage. The 
other door to my cell opens on the main cave, 60 
that I could not escape in that direction.” 

“ Syria !” said the old man, feverishly. ‘“ Give her 
food and drink! ” 

He took his daughter’s head on his arm, and laved 
her face and hands, and moistened her parched 
lips, finally pouriag some of the water into her 
mouth. 

There’'was a momentary gurgle in her throat, 
then Syria opened her eyes. 

“ Thank God!” eried Ben Israel. ‘ More water!” 

They gave her more, the father watching with in- 
expressible tenderness her return to life. 

“Do you know me now, Syria?” he at length 
asked. 

A look of tender love was her reply. 

In a few moments she was able to sit up, and 
seemed herself, and then she regarded the stranger 
in astonishment. 

“ This is Rafael Ezra, your betrothed husband,” 
said Ben Israel. “By some strange providence, ‘he 
has saved your life.” 

At the mention of their relation to each other 
Syria’s face grew pale, and Rafael’s flushed strangely. 

The girl thanked him as well as she was able, and 
Rafael then said :— 

“ As you are weak yet, Ben Israel, I will tell you 
first how I happened to be imprisoned in this cave. I 
left Palestine at the time appointed, landed at Valencia, 
and then started for Toledo. I had rich stores of 
goods for Syria, but was so unfortunate as to fall into 
the hands of @aptain Monaldo and his band, who 
appropriated my goods and money, and brought me 
here, deeming me of some consequence. I believe 
Monaldo intends to demand a bigh ransom for me 





of our people. He knows my name, and. that I 
have a moderate fortune, which he is anxious to 
seize.” 

“ Itis not with you?” 

“ No; itis in Palestine—beyond his reach. I have 
told him nothing except my name, but my baggage 
spoke for me. By the way,” he added, his eyes 
resting upon the drapery that concealed the rough 
walls of the eave, “ there are the goods now! Syria, 
behold your delicate dresses, doing duty as tapestry ! 
Amber silk and India muslin side by side! He has 
madea great display of taste in putting so many 
colours and materials together.” 

Syria smiled faintly, answering: 

“ And so I receive them after all, Rafael, even if not 
as you intended? I will take the will for the gift, 
and thank you for your thoughtful kindness.” 

“That cream-coloured silk there, or that white one 
here, was intended for a bridal robe, I don’t doubt,” 
sighed Ben Israel. 

Again Syria paled, and Rafael flushed. 

Recovering a portion of his strength, the money- 
lender’ proceeded to relate how they had been perse- 
cuted of late in Toledo; how their house had been 
sacked and destroyed; how Syria had fallen into the 
hands of the magician, and by him had been given up 
to Count Garcia ; how she had escaped from him after 
a month of durance; how they had left Toledo; how 
they had been captured by the terrible Monaldo; and, 
finally, what they had since endured. 

““ We have had a scant supply of fresh air,” he con- 
eluded, “ through the’ crevices above and below the 
door that opens into the passage, as well as through 
little fissures that run to the main cave. But that is 
all that has kept us alive.” 

Rafael Ezra expressed his astonishment and indig- 
nation, and showed that he held the happiness of his 
kinspeople very near to his heart. 

“T am very tired,” sighed Ben Israel. “It seems 
days since I slept, for I have watched Syria for many 
hours, fearing to sleep lest the life should creep out of 
her body without my becoming aware of it. You 
lovers have much to say to each other, of course, and 
I will sleep while you talk. When I awake we will 
discuss our situation.” 

He sank down upon the couch, and closed his eyes 
wearily. 

“ Are you not afraid that your keepers will discover 
your absence, Rafael ?”’ asked Syria timidly, after the 
long silenee had beeome embarrassing to both. 

“No, cousin; they have paid me their morning 
visit, bringing me the day's food and drink. They will 
not visit me till night again,” 
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“Didn't you hear us in here since we have been 
shut up?” 

“No,” he replied. “The other door to my cell 
opens on the main ¢av¥e, and the bandits’ noise always 
overpowers any I can make myself, and of course 
drowned yours.” 

Syria became silent, as did Rafacl. 

After another long pause, the former said: 

“T was very young when you went away, Rafael. 
We were not old enough to know each other very well, 
much less old enough to be betrothed—if I may pre- 
sume to judge different from ovr fathers!” - 

“] quite agree with you, Syria,” replied Rafael, 
regarding her with undisguised admifation. ‘ But, 
perhaps, this is not @ tite to ‘tal of these 
things” 

“Tt is best for’ as#o nnderstaed them,” responded 
Syria. “Whatever my fate, I prefer you 
should know what ¥ Sieere you.” 

Ben Israel unclosed hi wet sRppiae. poor 
and half started up prevent . 0 
explanation, but he back a ott 

Syria’s sweet face flashed, a troubled light shone in 

tarlight eyes, but her voite was low and ¢lear, as 


“Tame but just to you, Rafael, when I tell you that 
I love another— and weed: ue is not of our 
faith or people, but a r mat Be 
i befriended ‘me, seved tay life—and won 
my st 

Instead of reproaches {rom Rafacl, Syria received 
Bb» ap. 

“OF evarse your marriajge with him is impossible,” 


he said, gently. “You have given him up? ” ; 
“E have. My duty to my father colmpelled the 


* And could you prove reereant to the faith of 
fathers, if you were free, and Ben Israel wee willing 
he asked, with @ stern eccent. 


Pen for the 

The maiden’s face was convulsod emotion for 
a moment, then it grew calmer, and sle said: : 

“Rafael, bear with me. I am but a poor, 


maiden, not versed in all the learning of the doctors. § 


I receive my faith through my heart. I will be frank 
with you, as I am with my own soul. If my father were 
willing,” and her blush deepened, “I believe I should 
consent to be guided by Juan’s judgment. I should 
be like Ruth, the Moabitess, of whom we read ‘in the 
Scriptares—Juan’s God should be my God, his people 
my people!” 

Ben Israel smothered a groan. 

“It is not that your intellect is not great,” com- 
mented Rafael, “but your heart isgreawr. I know 
your rare and deep intelligence, Syria, and T also 
know your deep, pure heart. God forbid that I 
should condemn you. You are but achild, and did 
not consider that you were bound to me. I, too, havea 
confession to: make.” 

“You, Rafael?” 

“JT, sweet cousin. I was ola enough to know 
better ; I understood the tie between us; I knew our 
parents’ wishes, knew that I was in honour bound to 
you; and yet J, too, have loved another. She isa 
Jewess, older than you, and not one-lialf so lovely as 
you are, but she holds my heart in her keeping.” 

“ What is her name?” asked Syria. 

“Zilpal Isaacs. Her father isa rabbi, and she isa 
good and true woman. But,” he added, “I have 
given her up, as you have given up this young 
Spaniard. I told her I was betrothed im my child- 
hood, and she bade me keep my troth. We parted in 
bitterness and tears. And now I, like you, carry a 
dead memory in my heart. I see how earnestly Ben 
Isvael desires our marriage, and we will keep our 
contract.” 

Syria assented, and a silence fell between them. 

Ben Israel gasped for breath, so terrible had been to 
him this double revelation. 

And Rafael’s decision fell like a knell upon the 
heart of Syria. Until that moment, unknown to her- 
self, she had cherished*a faint hope of a future with 
Juan—but that hope now vanished, leaving a dull 
resignation, an utter hopelessness, that was worse 
than the agony of death. 

“T cannot fail to love and eherish you, Syria,” said 
Rafael, tenderly, noting her ghastly pallor. “If we 
cannot be mated to our kindred souls, we can at 
least sympathize with each other. Our very know- 
ledge of each other’s secret heart, will bea tie between 
us. If it be the will of the Most High, we will escape 
together, and flee with Ben Israel to Palestine, where 
we will build a home in the shadow of the orangeand 
fig trees.” 

Syria looked up into his face, and saw the effort it 
cost bien to renounce Zilpab, and her heart ached for 
him, as well as for herself. 

Ben Israel glanced from one to the other of the 
couple, under cover of his hand, and resolved that not 
a word or Jook from him should ever betray to either 
of them his knowledge of the conversation they had 





| Rds taken his jug Of water and dishes? Yes; but 





just held, and if by any merciful, providence they 
should all escape their present trorbles, the betrothal 
should be consummated by a marriage. 

“They are bound to each other,” he thought, “and 
Syria must be saved from amy falsity to the faith of 
her fathers. Hard as it is for both, they must be 
veawane he we only live to escape. But that I fear is 
m ie.” 

is heavy sigh announced to the young couple 
that he was awake, and Syria een te his side, 
caressing him lovingly. 

“ And fael, what can we do towards our 
escape ? ", Ben Israel, rising. “Another lock 
is to be ed, and a wide cavern to be traversed 
before can teach daytight, and that cavern is 
ars gon by more or fewer bandits.” 


¥ know, I’m sure,” said Rafael, despon- 

dently., some words I have overheard through 

my I believe there isq possibly the 

one outside your door, that leads to another outlet. 

This leeks reasonable, since they would be apt to 

have more'than one opening to the cave as a precau- 
very and surprise.” 


your Knife pick ‘this Tock?” questioned, 


wi be @emanded to-night,” he replied, “and 
I detieve ‘sight now. I = be fownd out at any 
iement. I go back to ‘my cell, and think over 

int I Sins Ti Edo not arouse suspicion, I may 
get the again row.” 


to-morrow. 
This — the Best plan, ke left their double 
apartment, went into his owm dark cavern, fasten- 
ing the Ieekand making i Took undisturbed. 
How do like him ? asked Ben Israel. 
“Very we r,” returned the maiden. “He 


figure. 
Fem tem p yield to him for your sake. 
: for you both; and, as for 
‘Tong need any !” 


“Oh, don’t say so, father!” cried Syria, in sudden 
terror. “Don't say So——” , 

“There, there, dear!” he said; soothingly, stroking 
her hair. “It was only my old foolish entiment, 
and I was: more foolish to utter it! What shall I tell 
him when he comes'!?” 

* Yell-him,” teplied the girl, resolutely, “‘that you 
gave him your answer ones. I would not-retract'that, 
answer; I would not-encourage him in a life of crime. 
Refuse, father! Death will soon'come! The hotrors 
of starvation do not last long; and then the blessed, 
peace and rest will be»gained! Death is not terrible, 
father! It is life that is terrible!” 
a expression of her face cut Ben Israel’ tothe, 
soul. 

“Ts life so very bittet,then, that my child welcomes 
death?” he whispered, brokenly. . “ I will tell him as) 
you say.” , 

At that moment a stealthy, cat-like sound reached 
their hearing from the passage, a'key grated softly in 
the lock. The door opened noiselessly ; @ man entered 
and lifted the dividing blanket, and Count, Garcia 
stood before them, 


CHAPTER XVL 
Thyself dost not conceive it possible; 
And since we now have evidence authentic 
How far thou hast already gone, speak !—tell 
What art thou waiting for? “lo. 

Tne prisoners regarded the King’s chamberlain in 
astonishment and wonder at his presence in the 
robbers’ cave. 

“T see,” he said, with a singular tone, “that you 
are surprised to see me here. Make no exclamations, 
or we shall be heard. I have come to save you.” 

He entered the little inner apartment, and con- 
tinued :— ‘ 

“ Ts it possible that I behold you in this condition, 
Ben Israel? And the lovely Syria—how pale, how 
wan she is! You both look starved.” 

“We are starved!” responded the Jew, coldly. 
* But sad as is our situation, we have no wish te see 
you, Count Garcia. I cannot forget the month of 
imprisonment and persecution you wed upon my 
daughter, nor the trouble you have caused me Go! 
Leave us to our fate!” 

Count Garcia’s evil face flushed, and he half-arose, 
as if to obey the command ; but the next moment he 
reseated himself on a cushioned rock, and said: 

“T acknowledge that I have done wrong, Ben 
Israel,—that I was carried away by youthful passions; 
but I sincerely regret every tear and every pang I 
caused you or Syria. I am here to atone for the 





wrong I did you—to set 'you free !” 


Syria looked up in glad amazement; but Bop Tenal 
eyed his visitor suspiciously. Bs 
“T am not so foolish,” he answered, “ 
rE have encountered risks to serve me. 
ow did you get in here ?”* 
“Hush! speak lower!” @autioned the count 
“ Captain Monaldo is im the eave. He has just been to 
Toledo, spending two or three days there—_” 
__ “I koow it,” interrupted the Jew.“ He told mes 
intended going to the capital. But how he could go 
there, or there even an hour, isa mystery to 
me. The king has placed a price upon his lead, :i 
the people are all aroused against him. He must hays 
been skilfully disguised while there!” 
pas yagor comin) camber nl 
e sent a messenger to me yesterday, statin 
he had heard of my offer of « thousand pieces of gti 
for the recovery of Syria, and he would deliver Lo; 
of that amount. I tesolved io 


48 to think 
for nothing, 


this 
I have stslen te tele to ad 
private eave, O& the main 
e1 ; 
Well? "queried Bon Israel, distrustfully. 
* Well,” return count, “I cam save yor both, 


I eam unlock yo@P@oor, lead you softly 
main to the 


hi 
3 


horses, am@flying away like the wim! 
Syralace ee lighted up with joy, am 
= us father ! 


low whispet, *he will save 

“Hush !* ead her father, 
hastold us what he can do. 
will do.” 


You” . 
~ = Count Car 
‘Sate what 


= 
, i * = frankly state, Be 
- @eeltiom. My Tntextions are eutir! 
Tlove her as my life,” w 

See gaeed upon her. “TI will fre 
you both, on condition that you consent to her imme 
diate marriage with me!” 

“Ts that all? ” demanded Ben Israel. 

“Not quite. You must agree to dower her with 
all your wealth on the day of our union. Onag 
ing te those two simple conditions, I will lead yo 
forth to the green upper world where the flowers, th 
birds, and the sunsline are making a new Eden. Ti 
sunlight on the mountain streams below here, th 
wild fruit that grows in luxuriance, the game that f 
these’ woods, would, no doubt; all look very beautif 
to ” 


you. 

A wistful light sone in Syria's despairing eye 
and her hands were'clasped together in mute sapp 
cation. 

“You are poetical, Count Garcia,” commented Be 
Israch. ‘‘ Much as Syria and I desire our liberty, 
will die sooner than accede to your demands.” 

“Is this your opinion, too, Syria?” demanded h 
count, in a tone of mingled anger and disappo 
ment. 

“Itis!” was the firm reply. “You offer us ¢ 
freedom, count, if we will give up the money to 0 
and. if I will be your wife. What provision do yo 
make for my father? Who will provide a shelter 
his last days? I tell you I would prefer death 


on 
his face 


| thousand times over rather than accept your cond 
poe 


The count bit his lip angrily. 

“Take-cave,” hesaid. “I make you but ene mo 
offer, and then I leave you to your fate! Moni 
told me he was starving you. Remember, if yous 
me away with a refusal, he will continue your “ 
tures.” 

Ben Jsrael’s face was convulsed as be thought 
the renewal of his daughter's late sufferings; bat 


said : 
“Go! Ihave nothing more te say to you!” 
“He told me, too,” went on the count, pitiless 
“that if you were not moved by the sufferings 
your daughter, when you saw her languishing » 3 
our eyes, he should adopt different roe 
not intend to let you die, rest assured 0 7 
Perhaps a scourging of Ben Israel, or the dele 
od cinalt 
. “Ob, heavens!” cried the tortured father, “ 
these be men? Are they _ fiends? Leave us: 
Garcia smiled maliguantly. : 
“Monalde tells = he has tortures =< oe 
briag you immediately to terms,” he sai 
course he does not wish to use them upon you 
wise in time.” y 
Ben Israel faltered in his ean ou 
his nearly fainting child, as timely 
that if he yielded up the secret of the bdo 
hiy woney, Syria would be torn from 4# 
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S—_— 
joom ‘sealed, prevented the revelation, and he repeated 
hig wish to be left alone. ; 

‘pam going,” said the count, his voice trembling 
with rage; “but before: I depart, Syria, I wish to 
jnow who assisted your escape that night? When I 
with @ priest, I found Vaba asleep in the 
kitchen and her key gone. I broke in. the door, and 
found you gone. Who was that mysterious old 
oman who drugged my servant and freed you? 
‘fell me her name.” e 

4Do you think I could betray one who saved me? 
cried. Syriay, with flashing eyess “Never! Do not 
judge me by yourself; count.” 

“J ean find out without your help; and as for 
yourself, take care!” exclaimed Garcia, almost chok- 
ing with passion. “From this moment I give you 
tat up to the tender: mercies of Captain Monaldo. 
lisis going out to plunder a band of your people on 
their way to the coast, but he will soon return, and 

! Iam adovecompared to him. Your 
fito this night will be terrible.” 

He left the room abruptly, locking: the door behind 
him, and Syria fell unconscious in her father’s arms, 

4] pray she is dead!” gasped Ben Israel, looking 
down upon her fami face. “She was very weak. 
Terhars the shock has killed her.” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


You give me hope !—you would not 
Suffer me wholly. to despair? No! no! 
Mine is a certain misery. Thanks to heaven, 
That offers me a means of ending it! 


We will now return to our hero. 

He stood for some» time upon the steps of Rabbi 
Jenjamin’s dwelling, gazing after the departing band 
af Jews as they passed through the narrow street, 
md when they were tio loiger visible to him, he 
buried his face in his hands.and wept aloud. 

All the gulf that separated him from Syria was 
tividly presented to his mind in that terrible moment. 

After a long silence, Senor Montes said, gently: 

“Had we net better go. home, Juan? We uray be 
sen here, you know.” 

Jost looked up, realized’ the presence of his’ foster 
father, and then, resolutely: setting aside: his grief, 

homeward with him. 

He had not been at’ home more than an hour, when 
Count Garcia knoeked loudly at the shep-door, 
nmding to know the whereabouts of Syria, but they 
ave him no satisfaction, and he soon left them, pro- 
eeding to the deserted residence of Rabbi Benjamin. 

The night that succeeded was to Juan a night of 
anguish, 

With morning came the necessary fortitude for the 
duties of the day, and he went into the little manufac- 
“a up-stairs, and assisted with his own hands.at the 


e, 

Thus in hard labour passed three or four days, and 
thn he declared to Senor Montes his intention of fol- 
wing Syria to Valencia for a parting interview. 

“I think of many things now,” he said, ‘that I 
Wish to tell her, and I have several questions to ask 
ben Israel, relating to a chargé he gave me. And 
these things, though unimportant, give me sufficient 
tucase for following them.” 

“4s you think best, Juan,” returned Senor Montes. 
“You have worked very hard for the last-two years, 
wi you need a rest. You had better buy @ horse, 
im yourself thoroughly, and set out.” 

Juan assented with a considerable sense of relief, 
tai then went out to make the necessary preparations 

his journey. 

“lam glad I have so decided,” he said, on. his re- 
lum to the shop. “I was fortunate enough to see 
Vout Garcia riding out of the eastern gate, as if 

for Valencia. I fear he may be going there to 

sk Syria. I also heard of a Jewish train about to set 

ut in-& couple of howrs, as soon as the officers had 

led examining their baggage, and I believe I'll 

— it. The journey may be safer if I go in 
0 pany.” 

Uaving arrived at this conclusion, he armed himself 

8 trasty sword, mounted the steed he had 

eh bade his foster-father adieu, and then sét out 

_ train of Jews of which he had spoken. 

_, Was received by them with hearty warmth, for’ 

#8 & swordsman and a brave and honourable 

mil Was familiar to every resident: of Toledo; and 

7 an passed through the city: gate, and were 

ou their way to Valencia. 
hey were all mounted, and about forty in number, 
of whom were children, aid the remainder 

id women of all ages. 

eader was a rabbi of venerable appearance, 
fas ny at leaving his native city, the birth- 
ite bj his forefathers, was silent but d He, 
* Who ™Panions, carried with him all his wealth, 

« 785 considerable, 

You not afraid to be seen in our company, 
Madan?” he asked as they swept over the barren 


space, surrounding the capital. ‘‘ You know the heavy 
penalties threatened to all who aid or comfort the 
Jews?” 

“TI do know,” replied Juan; “ but that edict cannot 
affect me, sincé Iam merely travelling in your com- 

ny. The’ road is open to me as to you.” 

The rabbi felt relieved at this view of the case, and 
Juan soon became a general favourite with the sad 
company. If a child cried, Juan came forward, in his 
grave, gentle way, took it from: its weary mother, 
and his playful caresses: soon restored it, crowing and 
laughing, to its former rest in the parent's arms. 

He pictured the home they might make in other 
countries, and to the children he pointed out the 
objects of interest by the wayside, so that a spirit of 
cheerfulness soon became prevalent. 

On the third day, as they neared the gorge hereto- 
fore mentioned, the band of Monaldo rushed out upon 
them, and commanded the immediate surrender of 
their money and jewels. 

This was the company of Jews of which Count 
Garcia had spoken. 

“We shall have to obey,” sighed the rabbi. - “ We 
shall. only be cut down like so. many sheep if we 
resist.” 

He signified his surrender, and Monaldo came for- 
ward, receiving the hard-earned treasure of the 
people before hin,and uuheeding the: prayers of the 
women to. leave-them something with which to, pay 
their way from the country. 

Suddenly the eyes of the robber-chief rested upon 
Juan Montes, who sat.upon his horse regarding him 
intently. ° 
“ He here?” he exclaimed, a look of terrible hatred 
and: malignity coming into his evil-looking eyes. 
“ Bartolomo, receive the tributes, and make sure you 
get all they have. I have an account with yonder 
Spaniard to settle.” 
He spurred his horse to Juan’s side, crying : 


_ Give up your sword, senor. You are my pri- 
r ” 


‘“‘Never!” responded our hero, with flashing eyes 
and expanded chest. ‘‘ Touch me not, villain!” 
Monaldo fairly foamed at this bold address from one 
whom he evidently hoped to intimidate; and with a 
cry of rage he spurred his horse upom Juan, thrusting 
frantically at him with bis sword. 

Juan met this onset coolly enough, drawing his 
sword and placing himself on the defensive. His 
alert, restless figure gave him an advantage over his 
more portly adversary, which his perfect calmness in- 
“ Dios! Wretch, of a gword-maker!” foamed 
Monaldo. 

“Ha! you know me then?” cried Juan. 

“Know you? Yes, and hate you! One word 
from me will call my men upon you. Yield, or——” 
Juan glanced backward at the bandits, but they 
were all too intent upon collecting the goods of their 
victims to heed the conflict going on at a little dis- 
tance, and he therefore began to act upon the offen- 
sive, pressing the bandit chief farther and farther away 
from the scene, until a turn in the road hid them from 
the view of Monaldo’s followers. 

“ Here we are equal,” he said, as the brigand recog- 
nized his position, with a look of dismay. ‘Now we 
will fight !” 

“ Yes, we @will fight!” retorted Monaldo. “Fight 
to the death! But let me tell you one thing,” he 
added, hissingly; ‘ your lady-love, the pretty Jewess, 
is in my power—she is hidden in my caye, awaiting 
my return! Ha, ha!” 

“ Syria in your power?” cried Juan, momentarily 
unnerved, “Is it possible? ” 

He warded off the brigand’s thrust in a sort of 
maze. 

“Yes, she’s in my power!” exclaimed Monaldo, ex- 
ultingly ; ‘‘she and Ben Israel !” 

Juan caught the gleam of the brigand’s eyes, and 
almost shuddered at the awful look of hatred bent 
upon himself. 

“This to avenge them!” he cried, giving his 
opponent a thrust in the breast with his right hand, 
and keeping his left hand upon the check-rein of his 


horse. 

Monaldo uttered a terrible yell, and struck out 
blindly. 

“ Do you give up e” 

“Never! never! Icanconquer you! Ho! here! 
my brave fellows !” and he sprang again to the fight 
with a}l the fury of a baited bull. 

But his followers heard not his call. 

The conflict was soon over, and the superior skill 
and coolness of Juan made him victor. 

Captain Monaldo lay senseless at his feet, having 
egtel in his saddle and fallen to the ground. 

“Qan he be dead 2” thought Juan, dismounting. “He 
desired to kill me—why, I know not. If I have killed 
him, he has buf met his deserved punishment.” 

He knelt beside him, lifted his head, and then uttered 





a cry of astonishment. 4 


The blonde hair and moustache of the robber-chief 
were false. 

With a quick movement he twitched them off, and, 
despite the ruddy paint upon the face, he recognized 
Count Garcia! 

“T can hardly believe it,” he whispered to Nimself. 
“ The king’s chamberlain—the only son of the good 
and noble Duke of Valclusa—the cotrt favourite ! He 
is Captain Monaldo, the terrible robber-chief !” 

He regarded the senseless forni for a tidment in 
wondering astonishment. 

“ And Syria isin his power !” he gasped. “ Hidden 
in a den of robbers, and subject to his cruelty!’ My 
God! How can I save her?” 

He looked around him, saw that evening had fallen, 
heard the wrangling of the robbers in the distance, and 
a sudden inspiration came to him. 

(To be continued.) 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnégrey,” &e. 


CHAPTER OXXXVIIL 

Man, thtongh all ages of revolving time— 

Unchanging maw, in every varying clime— 

Deems his owfi tantliof every land the pride— 

Beloved of heaven o’er all the:world beside, 

His\home, the spot of earth supremely blest— 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rést. 

J. Montgomery. 

Home! How deep a‘spell that littlé word contains! 
It is the circle in which our purest, best affections 
move and concentrate themselves—the hivé'in whieh, 
like the industrious bee, youth garners thé sweets and 
memories of life, for age to meditate and feed upon. It 
is a childhood’s temple and’ manhood's shrine—the ark 
of the past and future. 
Home! the soldiér dreams of it as he sinks to rest on 
the red field of slaughter, when the fiercé fight is doné! 
It nerves the gallant seaman in his strife with the mad 
waters, when the tempest’s fury daslies the seething 
foam around his barque, and the strained timbers 
crack and heave as life were in them. In that fearful 
hour the thought of home rises like a bea¢on o’er the 
swollen billows of the angry deép: its voices are 
borne to him upon the night-wind’s breath, and sound 
like angel’s prayers. 
Men are seldom reckless till homé appears to’ them 
butas a memory of the dead —a past which has no 
future. 
As the Revenge drew near the shores of England, 
how many eager eyes were anxiously endeavouring to 
catch the first glimpse of its white cliffs. The crew 
petformed their duty with redoubled ardour, although’ 
their officers no longer watched or divected them—for 
the habit of discipline and stern command had yielded 
for a moment to the indulgence of those sweet fancies 
which absord both heart and brain alike. 
The husband and father wondered if the smiles of 
those he loved would greet him as he stépped on shore 
—asked if heaven had heard his prayers, and left him 
no broken ties’ to’ mourn on his return. The lover, 
ingenious in self-torment, asked if the vow breathed 
‘mid thesighs and tears of his departure by lips which 
make the heart's deep melodies, had been kept: at one 
moment it appeared blasphemy to doubt—the next, 
equally presumptuous to hope. 
“There was a cry of “ Land !” at last, and a hearty 
cheer burst from thé men. 
Captain Vernon, who ‘was on the quarter-deck con- 
versing with Bell Hazleton and Dr. Tytler, affected 
not to hear it; but the slight staré and momentary 
flash of his dark, thoughtful eye, proved that at 
that moment he was less the commander than the 
husband and the fatlier. 
No wonder that he felt himself both a proud and 
happy man—he had distinguished himself in his pro- 
fession. His boys—for he looked upon Fred and Dick 
with equal affection—had won their rank bravely. He 
had paid his debt of gratitude’ to the old goldsmith, 
and might now look forward to an age of honour, sar- 
rounded by those he loved. 
There ate some moments’in the’ brief space of 
human life worth years of privation and’ self-sacrifiee 
to arrive at. 
The two ftiends—brothers in‘ all but blood—were 
anxiously watching the progress of the vessel.. Nevér 
had the gallant frigate—which they loved as ifit wero 
a human thing—appeared to them so lazy aud shug- 
gish, and yet it was making heaven’ knows hol 
many knots an hour. 

Had it skimmed the ocean with thé’ sea-bird’s 
wing, it would not have kept pace with their impa- 
tience—their young hearts yearned for land. How 
gloriousis youth when its impulses are pure and holy! 

“We shall be in the roads by three!” observed 
Fred,, looking at his chronometer—the gift of Mr. 
Brindsly. ‘ Your sister and mother will be sure ta 





mect us.” 
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“No doubt,” replied his companion, with a sigh. 

That sigh was for Lucy Hamilton, who was with her 
guardian, Colonel Fitzgerald, in London. She would 
not be at Portsmouth to welcome him, and he envied 
the happiness of his friend. 

The sigh was echoed: the speakers turned round 
and discovered Jack Breeze, the armless sleeve of his 
jacket fastened to one of the buttons. The poor fellow 
touched his cap with his left hand. 

“Ab, Jack!” said his young master, ‘is that you? 
We shall soon be at the Mount again.” 

“ Yes, sir! My lady and Miss Annie will doubtless 
be in the harbour ? ” added the speaker, anxiously. 

“ Certainly.” 

“T wonder,” continued the young man, “if Susan 
accompanies them ?” : 

Susan was the name of Mrs, Vernon's waiting maid 
—a smart, coquettish girl, who had been brought up 
in the family. Ghe had» been Jack’s torment and de- 
light: at one moment laughing at his courtship—the 
next, listening favourably to his suit. On the eve of 
his quitting England, they had broken a sixpence, 
sailor-fashion, together. He had guarded his half. of 
the little coin as his most precious treasure ; the doubt 
was, what the pretty rustic had done with her's. 

“Susan!” repeated the young man, with a smile; 
“of course she will be with them. You know her 
mistress never travels without her.” 

© Thank you, sir!” 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy, Jack!” said Dick 
Vernon, as the poor fellow was moving away. “If 
Susan loved to plague you on shore, it was.a pledge 
that she would not forget you at sea! It is the way 
with the girls,” he added; “they play at shuttlecocks 
with our hearts before settling down to the sober game 
of matrimony.” 

“You don’t think—you can’t imagine, sir,” ex- 
claimed the young man, his sun-burnt features flush- 
ing deeply; “that Susan—that any girl, I mean— 
would think seriously of me new?” 

“Indeed but I do!” replied the lieutenant, with 
deep feeling—for he remembered that it was in saving 
his life the admirer of the coquettish Susan had lost his 
limb. “ Now, more than ever—women love bravery! 
You will find yourself quite a hero on your return ! 
Nelson lost both an eye and an arm—and was not he 
beloved? My father, I know, intends to provide for 
you handsomely; and am not I your friend?” he added; 
“your grateful, attached friend?” 

“ And will not Mrs. Vernon and Annie,” exclaimed 
Fred., “prove your allies? Make your mind easy, 
Jack. My commission to the boatswain’s whistle, but 
we are all three married on the same day.” 

Apart alike from the officers and crew, stood Frank 

“Hazleton. Thanksto the skill of Doctor Tyuler—who 
was now the affianced husband of Bell—his life had 
been preserved; but the sun of life—hope—was 
obscured within bis breast. No love-beaming eyes 
would welcome him on his return. In his sorrow, he 
cursed the cruel destiny which compelled him te 
pursue bis path alone. 

Alene! How sad the word, wher all around breathes 
bappiness—when we cannot share feelings denied to 
us—joys whieh appear like shadows, only to torment 
us! Poor Frank! helonged for solitude—his heart was 
already ashes, What had he to mingle in the world 
for? 

The approaching marriage of his sister would break 
the only tie which bound him to his country—which 
he resolved to quit for ever, as soon as he had seen 
her sheltered against the future storms of life ina 
husband’s arms. The parting, he knew, would bea 
severe pang for both of them, and he would conceal his 
intention till the last moment. It was not exile he 
feared—but the tears of his sister. 

As Fred. had predicted, the Revenge came within 
sight of Portsmouth about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. As the gullant vessel sailed proudly with the 
breeze, how many anxious eyes from the shore were 
watching it! 

“It is the Revenge, mamma—I am sure it is the 
Revenge!” exclaimed a tall, graceful girl, to a lady 
who, although in the meridian of life, retained traces 
of youthful beauty. She was leaning on the arm of 
a white-haired man, who vainly attempted to make 
eut the ship with his glass—his tears had dimmed it. 

This iittle group censisted of Mrs. Annie Vernon, 
and our old friend, the goldsmith. 

“I can discover nothing but a mass of sails, masts, 
and ropes!” said the latter; “everything appears con- 


fused! But I need not wonder,” he added with a faint 
smile, “at my years! Do try, my dear Mrs. Vernon 
—pray try.” 


The lady made the attempt, but with a similar 
result. 

At this moment a young lieutenant in full uniform 
approached the spot where the speakers were stand- 
ing. He seemed almost as anxiousas themselves. 

“Do ask him!” whispered Annie. 

“Can you tell me the name of the ship now sailing 





“The Revenge ;” replied the officer. 

“ Are you quite sure?” asked Annie timidly. 

‘Certain !” answered the lieutenant, with a smile. 
“T can swear to her by her rigging—I know every 
sail and spar. There can be no mistake!” he added ; 
“she has just signalled to theport admiral. Expecting 
to meet two dear friends of mine, I hurried down to 
the battery.” 

An involuntary ‘“‘ Thank,heaven!” broke from the 
lips of both the ladies. = sexs 

“ See!” continued the stranger, raising the glass 
which he carried in his hand, “she is lowering a boat! 
My friends are the sous of the noble fellow who com- 
mands her: ten to one but they prove the bearers of 
despatches to the admiral. “I must row out and meet 
them.” 

The speaker touched his hat with that careless 
gallantry peculiar to sailors, and hastened from the 
spot to the water's edge—sprang into a boat which 
was waiting for him, and in a few minutes was row- 
ing out to sea. 

Oh, how the anxious wife and sister—to say nothing 
of the aged man who stood beside them—envied him ! 
They felt as if they bad been robbed of their right. 
He—the stranger—would receive the first greeting 

Charles Hastings—for the young officer was no 
other than Mary Fitzgerald’s lover—was right. Cap- 
tain Vernon had selected Fred. and Dick to be the 
bearers of his despatches to the admiral: his first lieu- 
tenant being ill, he could not leave the ship himself 
till she bad been anchored in the roads. 

Reader! did you ever wait years for an event—on 
which, perhaps, the happiness of your whole life de- 
pended—and not feel the last day or hour of expecta- 
tion more difficult to bear than the long period which 
preeeded them ? 

Linger as he will, the old laggard,. Time, comes 
with the wished-for moment at last, When the boat 
so anxiously watched drew near the battery to enable 
Dick and Fred. to recognise the dear ‘objects of their 
affection, they stood up and wayed their caps. The 
action was seen, although still too far off for the bles- 
sings which accompanied it to reach them. The 
handkerchiefs of Annie and her mother replied to it. 

“Mother!” “ Annie!” broke from the lips of thé 
young men. “Give way, my men!” 

Gallantly did the brave fellows respond to the im- 
1 ay of their officers; the oars cut the’ dancing 

liows as though cne soul animated the rowers—so 
regular were the strokes—and the boat skimmed like 
a seabird over the waters. At last it neared the 
battery. In an instant the young men sprang to 
land; the next, Mrs. Vernon was in the arms of her 
son, and Annie—the blushing, conscious Annie—in 
those of his companion. 

“Your father?” murmured the happy mother, as 
she gazed with maternal pride upon the bronzed, 
manly features of her boy. 

“* Well—quite well,” was the response. 

Oh, what a weight those few words relieved from 
her true heart! ‘They atoned for the tears and 
anxieties of years of absence—the watchings of the 
night—-the prayers which rose amid the storm. 

The reception of Fred. was not less affectionate— 
for after her husband and her children, he held the 
next place in the heart of the truly excellent wife of 
Captain Vernon. 


extending his hand to his young relative. 

“Forgotten you!” repeated his godson, grasping it 
warmly; ‘“my kind, generous friend ! My heart must 
indeed be cold ere I forget you! By heavens!” he 
added, “the happiness I feel at this moment would 
be incomplete, were not you here to share it. The 
pride I fee] at having achieved a rank in my profes- 
sion arises from the satisfaction which I know it will 
afford to you, my generous benefactor.” 

The tears of the aged man fell fast as he gazed 
upon the speaker—rich in the energies of heaith and 
manhood—but they were tears of joy; or if a feeling 
of regret mingled with them, it was that Alice, the 
idiot mother, could no longer recognise her son or her 
avenger. 

“ How her heart would have yearned over him,” he 
thought, as he gazed upon the manly form before him. 
“ What an atonement for the past—its sorrows, trials, 
and humiliations—had not mind as well as happiness 
been wrecked by suffering. Thank God!” he men- 
tally observed, “that ‘her boy bears no resemblance 
to his unnatural father.” 

Entering the carriage of Mr. Brindsly, the happy 
party drove to the residence of the port admiral, to 
deliver their despatches. 

Fortunately, that very formidable personage did not 
detain them long. The answers the young men gave 
to one or two questions which he addressed to them 
were so wide from the purpose, that he perceived 
their distraction, and good-humouredly dismissed 
them. 

“Away with you!” hesaid. “I must wait till Isee 


“You have not forgotten me ?” said"Mr. Brindsly, |: 





him. My compliments to the dies" tea added, «y 

















; : beart’s 
recognized them from the window as : +h bl 
drove up. When you have recovered oem jan 7 eye 
shall be happy to see more of you.” vl the litt 

Before night they were joined at the hotel by th lips. It 
gallant commander of the Revenge, and the rexaic’ orthe b 
was complete. — ip his a 

Poor Dick could not avoid 40 Occasional sigh as he What 
gazed upon the glowing features of Fred, and hg the heat 
sister—who had so much to say to each other that sweetes! 
had hé not been in love, he would haye fancied him. with he 
self neglected; but he thought of Lucy Hamilton, and greatnes 
the recollection made him indulge in it. Had she beside. 
been present, his happiness would have been without When 
alloy; but she, unfortunately, was in London—ang party ha 
he, poor fellow, was in Portsmouth. fast-tabl 

As he could not see her, he consoled himself by “Fred 
writing to her. While thus engaged, Mrs. Vernon leave of 
approached, and leaned over his chair. days.” 

“Give my love to Lucy,” she whispered, “and tel * Abse 
her I long to make her acquaintance.” fectly sa! 

* Has the governor forestalled me, then?” demanded “Yes, 


her son. carriage | 



















“ Of course he has,” replied the lady. “ When yo Dick's 
are married, Dick, you will understand, I trust, th 0 his fri 
there ought to be no secrets between man and wife.” from tha 

‘And does Annie know it?” two hour 

His mother replied in the affirmative. declined t 

“Then I will send her love, too,” observed Dick: out appea 
“I shall only forestall her wish,” he added, with sim lisaged 
smile. ‘She seems so well occupied, that it would } “Wes 
a pity to disturb her.” few days, 

A slight shade of doubt and surprise passed over th as pass 
countenance of Mrs. Vernon, as her glance fell upon felt anxio 
Annie and Fred., who were still engaged in theit During 
deeply-interesting conversation on the sofa. obtain & 

wis too 
sate of hi 
CHAPTER CXXxIx en 
In their non-age : rhery n 
A sympathy unusual joined their loves; leon bi 
They like turtles, still together walked, oe 
Like ontonad tna tee from 3 fall, wit ts 
They mingled smiles and tears. Nat Lee. confused t 

ALrHouGH neither Fred. nor Annie had appointe pe ' 
to meet on the following morning, that namele e~his 
sympathy which made such rich music in their youn feension : t 
hearts caused them to be the first to rise: the san Ielow wou 
feeling led them to the garden of the hotel, deserte @ bad not 
at that early hour by all but themselves. Spirit, assit 
_ “You here?” exclaimed the fair girl, of course look Thich he b 
ing very much surprised. “I supe 

“When the heart is restless,” replied the young isthat you 
man, drawing her arm within his, “sleep flies th “Yes, sir 
pillow. I have so much to say to you—to imp “And shi 
and learn. You have not forgotten me?” “Loves 

“‘No,”? murmured Annie, blushing deeply—not “This very 
the words, ‘but at the tone in which they were uttered Sweet conf 
“Why should you suppose me capable of such in hopes are 
gratitude—such "she hesitated for a word—“ sud destiny tha 
want of feeling?” she'added. “I have neither for Yeing permi 

gotten you, Dick, nor my dear father. Morning ani Beto fresh 
night I have prayed for all of you.” The happin 


“Dick is your brother, Annie,” observed Fred.; “and 
the captain your father—I did not suppose you ha 
them!” . 
“And yeu are my cousin,” replied the conscidl 
girl; “almost a brother. I am sure I feel towards you 


as a sister should.” : re my ans 

“ Annie!” exclaimed the young man, passionately, When I 
“such isnot the love that I would seek. Nay, do n0 _ goo 
turn from me, or affect to misunderstand me. Mine pte 
not the affection of a brother: it has grown with m ~ that I 
growth—strevgthened with my years. When I quitted Somm I 
England I knew not the nature of my feelings towaré “mn 
you: the lock of hair which I found in your parting si “> 

n 


gift unsealed my eyes, and showed me your dear imag 
in ‘my heart. I have treasured it there asa m's 
would his wealth—for it was my wealth, Annie. 7 
hope of proving worthy of you nerved me to exertion 







for I saw in your love life’s crowning bliss aud man we bi 
hood’s rich reward. If the hope I have dared ¢ speak 
whisper to myself,” he added, “does not offend you ony held 
if by true and unceasing devotion I may win you ts of kis } 
speak buta word—one little word. Shall I have in re 
right to call him who has been the guardian of - capably 
youth by the hallowed name of father—prove he at for 
gentle being who watched over our infant years ni hew 
son—to Dick a brother—and, dearer—iar dearer tom Fines l 
heart than all,sweet girl—to you an adoring, devote inlage a 
husband ?” : F ; hich b livenay Ij 
The same singleness of mind and feeling w omy nt h 
been Fred’s guiding principle through life, ner ip eho 
him to bemore explicit in his declaratioa than ye : ret 
perhaps, might approve—as if murriage were rr e Mal’ asit 
natural consquence of love. But Annie, like sal Sct te 
wag one of nature's children: she loved him, a a in al, F; 
fessed the passion with all tle frankness - hare : teint 
generous spirit: unlike many vd Capeiot ja! “mp 











into the harbour, sir?” inquired Mr. Brindsly. 





my old friend Vernon—Ae will have his wits about 









vanity to gratify by keeping 
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heart's worst agony. True, her cheek was suffused 
with blushes, and the long, silken fringes of her droop~ 
ing eyelids were gemmed with tears, as the word— 
ihe little word her lover prayed for—trembled on her 

It came at last, soft as the ringdove's murmuring, 
or tbe breath of spring. The happy suitor clasped her 
in bis arms, and kissed away her tears. 

What » glorious feeling is first love! It is then that 
the heart, like the earth in its spring-tide, puts forth its 
gweetest flowers. Fame may crown our after-years 
with honour—ambition realise its dream of fancied 
greatness— but first love is a spell richer than all 


"Then the lovers returned to the house, the rest of the 
party had descended and taken their seats at the break- 


-table. 
Fred,” said the captain, “I am about to obtain 
ave of absence for you and Dick for a week or ten 
ty 
*' Absence, sir!” repeated the former, who felt per- 
fectly satisfied with his present position. 

“Yes, Mr. Brindsly will give you a seat in his 
arriage to London.” : 

Dick's eyes sparkled with joy at the intimation—not 
w his friend’s. ‘The intelligence all but sobered him 
fom that mental intoxication in which for the last 
two hours he had indulged. Willingly would he have 
declined the arrangement, could he have done so with- 
cat appearing selfish towards Dick, and ungrateful to 
his aged friend. } 

“We shall follow you, Fred., in all probability, ina 
few days,” observed Mrs. Vernon, who divined what 
mas passing in his mind, and, with womanly sympathy, 
{dt anxious to relieve it. 

During the day Fred. seized the opportunity to 
tain @ private conversation with the captain—he 
wis too honourable to conceal for an-hour, even, the 
state of his affections from the father of the girl he 
loved. Never in his life had-he felt embarrassed in 
his presence till that moment: from his own apprecia- 
ton of Annie’s merits, he felt the magnitude of the 
boon he was about to ask. 

Like most lovers who intend to be very simple and 
aplicit in his explanation, bis words became so 
confused that the captain was obliged to guess their 
puport, There was something about his daughter's 
love—his own unworthiness—and Annie’s conde- 
sension: the gallant sailor made out that. The poor 
idlow would have continued to flounder and stammer 
@lad not his hearer, in his usual frank and loyal 
pirit, assisted him in the inextricable confusion in 
which he had involved himself. 

“I suppose,” he said, “the end of this yarn, Fred., 
istbat you love wy girl ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And she?” 

“Loves me,” replied the young man, eagerly. 
“This very morning I won from her dear lips the 
sweet confession. I know how presumptuous my 
hopes are—how worthy she is of a more brilliant 
ietiny than I can effer her; but the hope even of 
Wing permitted one day to call her mine will inspire 
Belo fresh exertion in the profession I have chosen. 
The happiness of my life—nay, life itself—depends 
(on your reply. I already honour you as a father— 
"ee tefuse me the joy of calling you by the name 

one?” 


‘Tred,,” said the captain, seriously, atthe same time 
taking his protégé warmly by the hand; “you shall 
emy answer when you return from London !” 
“When I return!” repeated the suitor. “Oh, you 
tt too good, too kind, to condemn me to an age of 
bt—the torment of suspense—of hope deferred. I 
how that I am poor,” he added; “true hearts need 
Wilitte, I wilt imitate your example—win fortune 
tad bonour at the cannon’s mouth. Whatcould I not 
tive with such a motive to exertion !” 
listen to me, my dear boy. Fortune is not the 
Bpediment to your wishes—at least, not in the sense 
Mnean it, I would sooner give Annie to you, were 
M without a shilling, than to many a man who bears 
Acoronet ; but” 
* speaker hesitated: an overstrained sense of 
owt peg his tongue. Fred. was now of age; the 
“etof Lis birth, was now about to be disclosed to him. 
ne Tevelted, lest Mr. Brindsly should suppose 
“pills of having plotted to secure a brilliant 
ri for his child. In his overwrought sensi- 
i wronged the old man. The wealthy gold- 
— less even than himself for the adventitious 
gator and fortune. 
plead in vain, sir?” demanded the young 
Sian Remy - “Oh, if yon know’ how I love 
Mocs, Shope of one day calling her mine stimulated 
fn ton—how my advancement became doubly 


Wit lessened the distaned between us—you 
mali Rot be thus cruel,” : 


“Cruel, Pred,” 

} ty 
hry exclaimed the young man; “I know 
ml iver. Despair is bold, and frequently un- 
si} Wretched—very wretched—mad, 1 fear 


since in my impatience I have accused even you, my 
generous uncle, my friend and benefactor !” 

“ Fred.,” said the captain, “listen to me. Weigh my 
words, and give credit to my motives, although 
‘you eannot comprehend them. At this moment I 
commas answer you as I could wish—honour forbids 
it!” 

“Honour!” repeated the lover, turning very pale— 
for a dreadful suspicion glanced athwart his mind. 
He had often thought it strange that his relative—as 
he still supposed him—had invariably avoided all ex- 
planation on the subject of his birth—that Dick was 
as ignorant upon the point as himself. “‘ Great heaven! 
what have I tolearn! Tell me, sir—for pity tell me 
—is the stain, the brand I blush to name, upon my 
mother’s memory? Was she——” 

“ Hush !” interrupted Captain Vernon, “ lest even in 
.thought you blaspheme against the purity of her who 
bore you! By heavens!” he added, “* Annie—my own 
sweet girl, my pride and happiness—is not more pure 
than your mother’s fame!” 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the lieutenant, fer- 
yently 5 “you have relieved my heart of its worst 
fears!” 

“T will relieve it yet more!” replied his guardian— 
for he felt pained by the deapair and agitation of the 
gallant fellow, whom he loved as hisown son. “If 
on your return from London you repeat your request, 
and Mr. Brindsly sanctions it, Annie shall be yours.” 

The change from despondeny to joy was so sudden, 
so overwhelming, that it almost deprived the now 
happy youth of reason. Gratitude made him abso- 
lutely eloquent. : 

“Mr. Brindsly’s sanction. Could he do other than 
approve his choice? He knew,” he said, “that the 
generous old man who was to exercise such a mysteri- 
ous influence over his destiny loved Annie as bis own 
child; for who that knew her worth,” he asked, “ could 
fail to love her ?” 

“ Fred.,” observed the captain, 23’ soon as the trans 
ports of the lover had somewhat subsided, “if one day 
you should either feel or think differently, do not 
blame me for a too ready compliance! For the present 
we will consider that this offer for my daughter’s hand 
has not been made.” 

“ But not your promise, sir?” observed the young 
man anxiously. 

“Why, no,”’ said his guardian, with a smile; “I 
have no wish toretract that: the change in my deci- 
sion must proceed from you! Repeat’ your demand, 
and it shall be kept!” 

Change! Oh, how preposterous—impossible—did 
the word soung in the ears of Fred.! He felt that he 
could as soon fly from the colours of his country, 
when the tide of battle pressed hardest, and pass like 
a recreant to the enemy, as prove false to the only 
vow his lips had ever breathed. 

“I may impart our conversation to Annie, sir,” he 
said, “ before this wretched separation ?” 

“Her mother will do that, Fred!” observed his 
guardian. ‘Better leave it.in her hands: women 
have more tact,than lovers! Don’t look so serious!” 
he added ; aS he cannot have a warmer friend than 
Mrs. Vernon! She half suspected what had taken 
place this morning ; and it is to her intercession you 
owe the compromise I have made with whai I con- 
sidered my duty !” 

“ Duty !—concession !” 

“ Go along,” continued the sailor. ‘ Consider your- 
self on board the Revenge, and that you have received 
sailing orders. *Sdeath!—after I have kept a secret 
all these years, do you think I am to be wheedled out 
of it now?” 

“There is a secret, then!” exclaimed tho young 
man. “Ah, my dear, kind uncle, why keep mein 
suspense? Why not ease me at once ?” 

“ Because,” replied his guardian, “it is net mine 
alone—and honour seals my lips! Go to London 
with Mr. Brindsly: you will learn it quite sova 
enough! And hark ’ee'!” he added: “ provided you 
ask me no more questions, and quit the room without 
a word-——” 

“Well, sir?” 

“T will follow you to town in three days, with 
Annie and her mother. I shall get clear of the 
Admiralty by that time. Remember, not a syllable, 
or I remain at Portsmouth !” 

The now happy Fred. only partially obeyed him ; 
for, as he left the apartment,..he mentally blessed the 
generous, noble man, who bad relieved his heart of its 
doubts and fears. 

“ Now, the trident of Neptune and the old girl 
that wields it,’ exclaimed Captain Vernon, looking 
after him with gratified affection, “I shall. feel 
prouder of such a son-in-law than if my. girl had 
married the Lord High Admiral of England. His 
heart is sound as the oak, and fresh as the leaves 
which adorn it.” 

With this. reflection, he hurried from the hotel to 





keep an appointment. with the port admiral, first 


{ leaving word that he should not retura till dinner-time. 


Fred. was lamenting with Annie the arrangement 
which threatened them with three days’ separation— 
as many ages in Love’s calendar—when Mrs. Vernon 
entered the drawing-room. 

Whilst the lover was having an explanation with 
her husband, she had bad one not less important with 
her daughter. 

Yielding to the natural impulse of her heart, she 
took both their hands in hers, and blessed them with 
a mother’s blessing. 

“T shall have two sons now,” she said, “in name as 
well as love!” 

At an early hour the following morning, Mr. 
Brindsly, accompanied by the two lieutenants, Dick 
and Fred., started for London. The former was silently 
anticipating the moment when he should behold 
Miss Hamilton—his friend wondering what the re- 
7 could be which the goldsmith had to make to 

im. 

“A few hours,” he murmured to himself, as he 
cn his aged benefactor, “ and all will be 
clear.” 

We must request our readers to pass over the ar- 
rival of the travellers in London—the joy of. the 
faithful Goliah at once more beholding the son of his 
former mistress, and the deep happiness of his partner 
in having at last his godson beneath his roof. The 
cup of the old man’s happiness was full—and yet he 
had a painful task to perform: to reveal to his visitor 
the mystery of his birth—to rend his heart by the 

i of his mother’s wrongs and sufferings—his 
father’s heartless, cruel persecution. 

The evening after they reached home—it appeared 
home to the goldsmith now—he took advantage of 
Dick’s absence— who had hastened, with the impati- 
ence of love, to the residence of Colonel Fitzgerald— 
to enter on his explanation, which the young man was 
as anxious to hear as he to offer. 

“ Fred.,” said his relative—* and it is the last time I 
shall address you by that name—the hour I have 
prayed for, watched for, has arrived at last—and 
heaven has mercifully :prolonged my days, that I 
might live tosee it! Bear with the prolixity of age 
—listen to me patiently.” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue decoration of the interior of the dome of St. 
Paul’s cathedral has been begun... One of the eigh: 
spandrels fermed by the great arches of the dome has 
just been filled with a painting in mosaic, representing 
the prophet Isaiah, from a design by Mr. Alfred 
Stevens. 

AtTLantic TELEGRAPH.—The quantity of cable 
manufactured already is 1,013 nautical miles. Of this 
length, 513 miles have been shipped on board the 
hulks Amethyst and Iris. About 120 miles have been 
shipped on board the Great Eastern. Everything 
continues to progress in a satisfactory manner. 


MEYERBEER has left a valuable musical library, 
which has been deposited in the Royal Library of 
Berlin, to be preserved there till the coming of age of 
his grandson, to whom Meyerbeer in his will left this 
rare collection, on condition of his devoting his life to 
the study of music, 


. THe presentation to Dr. Guthrie of a sum of 
money exceeding £5,000 will take place shortly at 
Edinburgh. It is only in generous Scotland that 
such large sums are given to divines and literary men, 
and only there the other extreme is found, that of 
rewarding a retiring press reporter with a handsome 
silver pencil-case. 


PouLTRY-BREEDING Company.—Among the many 
bubbles of the day, a limited liability company is pre- 
posed for the purpose of Breeding Poultry and Pre- 
serving Eggs! The capital is to be £10,000. Every 
attempt to breed poultry in large numbers has hitherto 
proved a disastrous failure. 

TRAVELLERS and artists may be informed that an 
international artistic and industrial exhibition is to 
open at Rome on the 9th of March, and to last six 
months, It would be worth going the distance to see 
the new Hercules. A fancy has sprung up among 
some of the superstitious that the discovery. of a 
Hercules of such beauty and colossal power foretells 
that the Pope is not to be without a strong defender in 
his hour of need, 

A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of the late Horace Vernet 
gives the following anecdote:—‘*One day Louis 
Philippe, who had ordered Vernet to paint the picture 
of the ‘Siege of Valenciennes,’ was explaining his 
ideas as to how the artist ought to group the different 
figures, and insisted that Louis XIV. should be placed 
at the head of an attacking column at the moment of 
the assault, Vernet remarked that the great King had 
not taken quite so direct and beroic a part in the 
action. ‘It is a family :tradition,’ objected Louis 
Philippe. ‘ That may be,’ replied) the artist; ‘ but it 





is a legend only aud Lam a painter of history.’” 
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SrmrrvaLismM.—The coroner for Wolverhampton 
lately investigated the facts attending the death of 
a youth at a colliery at Portobello, belonging to Mr. 
Matthew Tildesley. The deceased was the son of the 
menaver of the pit, and was killed at the bottom of the 
shaft, whilst “looking om,” by a part of an iron wheel 
of the pukey at the top of the shaft falling upon his 
lead. A’ previous death at the same pit had been in- 
dieated by a dreamon the night before it occurred, by, 
one of the colliers; and on tho night before the 
accident under investigation, deceased's father had a 
dream, which convinced him that another casualty wag 
about to hapven. He madea more than usually eare- 
ful examination of the workings, hed particularly 
ctutioned: his son to keep out of danger, and was 
commniuni¢ating his fears to the proprietor of the pit 
when’ the accident happened which resulted im his 
sca’s death. 








PACETESZ. 


“Mr. D—, if you-will get-my coat done vy ‘next 
Saturday, I shall be for ever’ indebted to you.” “It 
won't be done,” said ‘the tailor; “upon ‘sich terms. 


“ Ata bitters have a heating tendency. or effect,” 
said a doctor, toa young lady, “ You: will except a! 
bitter cold morning, won't you, doctor?” said she. 


Dé Quixcer somewhere tells arf anevddte of s'man 
who, on being threatered with assault by eighteen 
tailors, cried,—“' Comite on, both of you.” 

“Whar can‘ you offer’ in the pout?” asked'the 
dreilitors of a ruingd farmer. “ Alas! gentlemén, all I 
Huve in the pound is a donkey,” réplied tlie distressed 
agticilturist. 

“We frequéntly hear of the American, generals 
capturing pieces: of artillery,” says Mrs. Partingten. 
_ What's the use of continually capturing pictes? 
Why not capture whole anes?” 

“ Wetay wife; I don’t see fér'my part how they 
send letters on them ‘ere wires - without tearing: emi 
all to bits.” “Laws me, they don’t send the paper; 
they just send the writin’.” 

A FRENcHMAN was-asked his opinion of the Derby. 
He spread his palms, shrugged his shoulders, raised 
his ‘eyebrows, and said, “ Here ay ? come; deré dey 
ge} pay me one hundred pounds. Ma foi, voila’ tout. 

SHouLD an Arctic journéy be undertaken, two dr 
three of the daily papefS intend to send out speciat 
correspondents. Jt will not be a very lively thing 
for some of them to receive orders to go to the North 
Pols. 

SPEAKING HIS Minp.—A pedagogue threatenea to 
punish a pupil who had called him a fool, behind his 
back. ‘Don’t, don’t!” begged the boy; “I won't do 
so again, never! I never will speak what I think 
again in my life!” 

A MAN in the habit of travelling, complaining to 
his friend that he had often been robbed, and was 
afraid of stirring abroad, was advised to carry pistols 
with him on his journey. “ Oh, that would be worse,” 
replied the herd, “the thieves would rob me of them 
also.” 

Drawine tHt Lone Bow.—A fellow was kicked 
out of aroom the other day for impudently stating 
“ that he had seen in Germany a fiddlé'so large that it 
required two horses to draw the bow across the 
strings, which would continue to sound six weeks.” 

* Pray, sir,” said the late Archbishop Whately to a 
loquacious prebendary, whe had been very active in 
talking’ at the archbishop’s expense when’ his ‘back 
was tarned, “ why are you like the bell of yourown 
church stéeple ?” ‘ Because,” replied thé prebendary, 
“Tam always ready to sound tlre alarm when the 
church isin’ dauger!” “ By no méans,” replied the 
archbishop, “it is because you have an empty hedd 
and along tongue.” 

Puorocrarny ‘AND THe Game Laws. — The 
Courier of Lyons télls a funny story about the atrest 
of a photographer for poaching. M. Garcin was tak 
ing “sun picturés” on the picturesque estate of a 
M. B——, a well-known preserrer of game. Whilé 
busily engaged with his head under his cloth, he was 
acéosted by a gameékeeper. “Your name?” said the 
latter. “Garein.” “ Your license.” ‘I don't shoot.” 
“ Pooh! what is that cannon for?” he asked, point- 
ing to the photographer's apparatus. M. Garein, 
laughing heartily, endeavoured to explain that it was 
for photography. “‘ Ob, that is what 'yow call it, eh?” 
eried the man.) “I shall draw up a procés verbal.” 
And he proceeded to write in his memorandum-book 
to the effect that, on a certain day of a certain month, 
he had discovered a poacher samed Gatfcin pointing a 
cannen at the birds in the hedges, &c. After this 
important record had been made, tlie keeper told the 
photographer that he must go with him before the 
mayor. When tle case was heard by the magistrate, 


it of course created immensa amusement ; but it was 
long beford the, keeper could be convinced of his 
error, Perhaps he wag not. thoroughly satisfied even 
when the photographer, having recovered his appa- 
ratus,; showed him the portrait of himself as he ap- 
peared watching the “ poacher” through an aperture 
in a hedge. 

Tue following story was lately told by # reformed 
‘inebriate, as an apology for much of the folly of 
drunkeris: A’ mouse ranging about a brewery hap- 
omer to fall’ into one of the vats of beer, was in 

mmediate danger of drowning, and appealed to a cat 
to help Hira out. The cat replied, “ It is a footish re- 
quest, for as soo as I get you out’ I shall eat you.” 
The mouse piteoisly replied that that fate’ would be 
better than to be drowned in beer.’ The cat lifted 
him’ out, but the fumes of the beer caused puss to 
enécke; The mored todlke refuge in’ his hole. The 
At called upon the nicuse to come ont— You rascal, 
did you not proémisé that I slrowld eat'yow?” “ Ab!” 
replied the mouse, “but you know that F was in 
liquor at ‘the time!” 

SirakPsivooTtxé.—The following ‘dialogue’ is re- 
ported to have lately taken place between a Virginian 
and a Yankee pioket:—“I say; cin you fellows’ 
shoot?” “We réckon We can sorné. Down in Mis- 
sissippi wé can knock a bumble bee’ off ‘a thistle-top‘at 
thrée huvidred yards.” “Oh, that ain't nothing to the 
wiy' we shewt in Varthount, I belonged to a miflitaty 
eompany therewith a huddred men in thé compen, 
and wé went olit for practice every week. The 
capt’n diaws us up in sitgle file, and sets a cigar- 
barrel rolling down the hill, and each man takes his 
shot at the bung-hole as’ it turns up. It is after- 
wards exainiied, and if there is a shot that did not 
go in at the bung-hole, the nuitiber who missed it is 
éxpelled. I belonged to the gotpany tet years; aiid 
there aii’t been nobody expelled yet. 

How. To MAKE A Litt_# Go 4 Great Way,—Send 
it. by rail-—Fiun; 

. Aw over-scrapulous editor refused to insért # poul- 
terer’s | business announcement on the ground” that it 
was a'quack advortisement.— Fun.’ 

For THE USE oF SCHOOLS.—S of Latin Clas* 
sit Edication.Oviw's Art of Love is the’ Long and 
Short of it.—Punch. 


A- Ciym (ENemNEERING) QuerY.—The newest 
mechatical contrivanee announced jis Mr. Harrison’s 
invention of * Weaving by Compressed Ait.”, Is this 
what bas been so long “looming in the future ? "— 
Punch. 


Lrrrer Podeers (who considers himself rather a 
lady-killer): ‘‘ Oh, I'm not going: into that empty car- 
riage ; put mé into. one with some pretty gals.”— 
Porter: ‘You jump in, sir, and put yer ’ead ont of 
the winder, you'll soon have a carriage-full.—[Pod- 
gers sees it immediately, and enters. |— Punch. 

FrATHER V. THE QuEEN.—MyY. Feather brought 
an action against the Goveriiment to recover com- 
pensation ‘for the infringement of his patent. Of 
course, he lost’ lis cause: In’ thé scales of justice, 
what could a Feather expect to weigh against the 
Crown ?— Punch. 

ORNAMENTAL AND UstFUL.— We have much 
pleasure in announcing a sweet thing in coiffures. If 
consists in a bandeau formed of gold and silver, and set 
with diamonds and other precious stones of various 
colours, arranged in two numerical figurés, indicating 
the wearer's age.— Punch. 

Brrvs oF Fasnion.—Our exquisite contemporary, 
Le Follet,among the “ Fashions for February,” gives 
a list of model dresses, and the following description 
of some very peculiar decorations of one of them :— 
“Tn the hair, between the bandeaux, is placed a beau- 
tiful bird with wings spread, and another on the centre 
of the body.” A bird in the place of the clasp or 
buckle which unites the cincture of the waist, is the 
only idea that we can exactly. form of an ornamental 
ornithological specimen, situated as the latter of these 
two birds is said to be. Perhaps, however, we are to 
understand that the bird is worn upon the bosom, like 
the dove which maidens are sometimes represented in 
pictures as cherishing. But a stuffed dove in that 
situation would be not a hollow mockery only because 
of being, in fact; stuffed.— Punch. 
am er ne ce mt 


Norepy likes to be nobody, but everybody is 
pleased to think himself somebody. And everybody’ 
is somebody ; but when anybody thinks himself to 
be somebody, he generally thinks everybody else to 
be nobody. 


REMARKABLE FoneRAL Processton.—The proces- 
sion which accompanied the remains of the late 
Sarah Bardsley, of Cotton-street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
to their last resting place in St. Peter’s churchyard of 
that town, comprised, in addition to relatives, 24 





aged women, friends and acquaintances of the deceased, 


==—=—=—==: 
who, with herself, have been regularly as 

parish church, Ashton, for pi jan ee the 
show their respect for the departed, ney stieniet 
funeral, They were aged respectively 84, 83 9 82, &2 
81, 80, 79, 79; 78) 78, 77, 76, 76, 76, 75, 74,74 ay 
69, 69, 67, 66, and 63, ‘The deceased, who was cide’ 
than any of them, was in her &8th Year, which had 
she survived until March next, she would have on. 
pleted. There were also two, of her brothers at the 
funeral, one in his 79th and the other in his 77th 
year. Here were 26 aged persons averaging 76 years 
each, the sum total of their years being 1975! 


In one of the masked balls at the court of Lisbon 
this‘carnival, the Queen is to appear ina costume of 
her ewn choice, with which she will wear the largest 
diamond ever used by a crowned head in an article of 
@ress. It isalso said that tho King has ordered 209 
stars of brilliants to be made, whicl her Majesty will 
wear on the same costume. 


Tue Princess of Wales has announced her intention 
of giving annually a Bible, worth three guzeas, with 
two guineas in nioney, as a prize to the female candi- 
date at tle examination of the Adult Education Society 
who-obtains a certificate of proficiency in needlework, 
and the highest marks in the examinations in de 
mentary knowledge, 


No quaek is permitted to practise in Franes) When 
@ mab is about to.commence the practice of medicine 
in any town there, he is obliged to present to the 
mayor, or other authority of the town, his diplottas, 
andif they are not en régle, he is not allowed to open 
his practice. . Phe result is, that the public health and 
the purses of individuals are alike protected. Why 
— that whichis done in France be done in Eag- 


Aistiuin 





» SCIENCE. 

Rastw ‘rv Frawori~A new branch of industry is 
about to be commenced in the Morbihan,.whiclr itis 
expected will add considerably to the wealth of that 
province. ‘The extraction of resin from the pine 
trees in the extensive forestof Lanvanx is to be car- 
ried on thete om a grand scale. For that purpow 
several cargoes of earthenware cups have been im- 
ported at Vannes: The apparatus is extremely 
simple. . Each cup résembles a small flower-pot, with 
the difference that one of the sides is concavé, 9 
that it tam be fixed against the tree to be tapped, # 
as to facilitate the flow of the liquid when the tree is 
pierced. 

THE EXPERIMENTS OF DAUBREE. 


Dr. Jackson says there is no difference of opinion 
among geologists in regard to the original formation 
of the stratified rocks; they were deposited at the 
bottoms of lakes and oceans. But some of these, since 
their deposit, have been metamorphosed or changed to 
a crystalline structure, and there has been much dis- 
cussion in relation to the agencies by which this 
metamorphism was effected, Ii would seem that M 
Daubree has cut the Gordian knot, and has shown 
that the crystallization was produced mainly by the 
action of superheated water, that is water heated above 
the boiling point. This can be done by confining the 
water under pressure, M. Daubréo enclosed various 
substances in: strong iron tubes, filled the tubes with 
water; closed them tightly with screw pligs, aud had 
them built into the brick work of gas furnaces, where 
they were exposed constantly to a high temperature for 
several, weeks or months. Wood thus enclosed was firs 
melted and compressed into a globular mass, andif longer 
exposed was finally converted into anthracite 
Glass was decomposed and its silex formed into beau- 
tiful quartz crystals. M. Daubrée found that if sufli- 
cient time was allowed it was not necessary even that 
the water should be superheated. The warm springs 
Plombiers were used for baths by the Romans, Lins 
led the water through aqueducts, constructed of brie 
or cement. f 

On examining the material of these aqueduets, 
which had been subjected to the action of aiad 
for 2,000 years, it was found to be transforme oo 
crystalline minerals that occur in the metamorp 
rocks. 

M:; Becquervy has reported to the Academy of 
Seiences at Paris the résults of his cna 
the temperature of the earth ae one Sa 
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+ otarity of the strata which compose it, and 
wn more or less, permeable by water. 
The observations of the air in 1861, 1862, 1863, and 
ag4 have given the mean temperatures at the height 
7138 metres 10°42 deg. centigrade ; ‘at 16-2 metres, 
109753 at twenty-one metres, 11°556. It is remark- 
able that at six o’elock a.m. the mean température at 
4] the above-mentioned heights. was nearly the same. 
vel expresses an earnest desire that observa- 
tions of the temperature of the earth at the depth of 
st ast 200 metres should be made, in order to settle 
rarious chemical and physical questions, 

A FLOWING WELL. 


A nt at Pittsburg, Pa., sends us the fol- 
jpring interesting account of @ valuable well at Pit 
Hole, near Oil Creek, Pa.:— 

«What a strange and busy scene around the well 
welt! Togetto it you pass through a forest, or 
niher grove, of lofty and venerable white pines. 
What a contrast to the impressive solitude which has. 

ed there for ages, disturbed, perhaps, only by the 
jer as they came down to drink. A number of men 
were hewing and hauling logs, and making corduroy 
to render easier the ascent to the top of, the 
tk. Another number were putting the finishing 
trokes to a huge tank, to hold twelve hundred barrels 
foil. Numerous horses, sleighs and cutious visitors 
wero grouped here and there, Still more men were 
aged in filling barrels from the receiving tank, 
vhile scores of sleds were loading and driving off as 


Mist xs possible, their places being supplied by other 


MTMonating a rough ladder, you get your first view 
cf the oil which has been so rudely disturbed 
from its long slumber far down in the very bowels of 
the carth. Fou see nothing but an iron two-inch 
fips with a stream of fluid flowing out as large asa’ 
bary hydrant stream, and looking like molasses, and 
about the same consistency, Every couple of 


litle spurt, and then it resumes its,even and steady 
Standing over the well, the oil can. be plainly 
heard ascending the tubing. 

“Near by stands the engine-house, with its trim, 
pilished, and powerful engine, looking as demuré and 
innocent as if its ceaseless and powerful workings were 
notthe eanse of its hubbub, No need for an engine 
now, except to sink another well, for this ‘big well’ 
ita flowing not a pumping one. It runs by nature's 

and not by man’s steam. How long it will thus 
fow, who knows except the Omniscient and Omni-, 
pfesent Power who made the oil, and who has so 
mysteriously concealed it in the earth until man’s’ 
wed for it was greatest? ‘The men about the well, 
thimed for it a steady flow of two hundred and 
twenty-five barrels per day, ‘Experienced off men 
‘ho visit it assert that it flows fully ‘two hundred. 
yet come up to three hundréd, five hundred, 

@ evens thousand barrels, per day, worth about 
490 aday. This well wassunk through four dis- 
tinct strata of sand-stone rock. ‘The first sand-stone 
Wis reached at one hundred and fifteen feet; the 


fond at three hundred and forty-five feet; the |) 


third at four hundred and eighty feet; the fourth at 
dr hundred feet, and the off itself at. six hundred and 


yt The well was pimiped for'a day‘or two, ‘the world alters the world. 


the vast amount of gas in, the subterranean 
Grems or fissures which held the oil soom rendered 
‘weless that expense.” 


fren. Bewens.—At the meeting of the Literary 
tei Philosophical Society, on the 2dth ult., Mr. & B. 
: £0 Fem that he had lately con- 

ing bridge for carrying a rail over the 

tan, in whick the gino Se Gade Besse- 

mr seel plate. The object of using steel instead of 
"nought iron, was to reduce the weight of the girders. 
otra ate four in number, about 56 ft. long, 
The varying from 30 to 40 ft., and 2 ft: deep. 
hr Were manufactured by Messrs. Begjamin Hick 
Dain ge of Bolton, from steel tubes the 
Steel and Iron Company ; and were tested with 
Giatou; to the foot, or more. than. double the | 

ke whieh they could possibly be ealled upon to | 


this ; removal of the:testing load. The 
wed varied from 2 in. to.7-16ths in thickness ; 
nice Pee tensile strength of a considerable 
" oohy Plates tested, was upwards of 36 tons to 
hs of re The weight of the girders was about 
meet j weight which they would have been if 
Widge ean ttt been used: “The contract for this 
Veen wie in November, 1868, and the bridgo 
during the past summer. 
_—_—_————.. ee 
dy ————<—<—— 
tne SronTaNT Discovery.—An important dis- 
thet ig St beem made in- South America... It is 
“ Seat river Amazon hag been found to be 


navigable from one end to the other; that, in fact, a 
new. route has been opened between thé Atlaritic 
and the Pacific. The Morona,a Peruvian steamer, 
which was sent to explore the Amazon, has arrived at 
Mayro, about 800 miles from Lima, The Morona 
navigated more than 2000 miles of the Amazon propet, 
and 600 of the Yeayali and tlie Pachitea rivers, which, 
antil then, had seen only Indian canoes. The country 
is, of course, inhabited ouly by savages, but it is, of 
wonderful fertility. j 

Or sixty-seven royal and impetial queens of France 
only thirteen have died without leaving their histories 
a record of misery and sin. Eleven were divorced, 
two executed, nine died young, seven were soon 
widowed, three cruelly treated, and three exiled; the 
broken-hearted made up the rest. 

Tue Botanic Garden at Calcutta has been so much 
injured by the recent cyclone, that it will take a cen- 
tury to replace ‘many of the grand old specimens, and 
to make the garden what it was on the eve of the 
storm. The garden was of ah ad to the country, 
as by its meaus plants were introduced, ated, 
and distributed all over India.. apy 


——e—EEE 


THE PHANTOM HORSEMAN. 
Long had she waited, but yet he came not ; 
She had brightened each nook of her dear little cot ; 
By her rose-treeshe stood gazing up the long hill, 
And tae coming of night found her watching there 
still. : 


The dew gemmed the rosebuds and lay in her hair; 

She murmured, “ Where is he?” ‘The breeze echoed, 
“Where?” : 

From heaven's high battlement looked one bright star, 

To note for her sake hisapproach from. afar. 


Amid silence and solitude then to her eye 

A horseman stood outlined against the dark sky ! 
There was tossing of plumes o’er helmeted brow : 
Her heart gave a bo was solitade now ? 

A pale spectral light round him shone, and was gone’ 
Without sound were the hoofs fleetly bearing him on; 
He lialts at the gate, flings his bridle-in air, 


She opens—springs forth—horse nor rider is there! 
Days dragged their slow length, and the tidings were 


ty 
The warrior all vainly -xpected—was nob; 
He had died on the field, said his comradethe date, 
The night she who loved him had watched at the 
gate. 


Now years have’ elapsed ;. yet you often mayses 
A silver-haired lady stand by her rose-tree, 

With strange mournful eyes, waiting patiently still 
For the hoyseman thatuever comes over the hill, 


GEMS. 


Drvive justice steals upon us softly with wodfien 
feet, but strikes at last with iron hands, 

Tur sky is the only thing that Trath ean seo from 
the bottom of her well. 

Every thought which genius and piety throw into 





Tne highest fame was never reached except by 
what was aimed above it. 

Tne true poet will not suffer the best critic on 
earth: to step into his sunshine of free thought, 

A holiday of miserable.men. is sadder than a burial- 
day of kings. x 

Tne water that has no taste is purest; the air that 
has no odour is freshest; and of all the modifications 


of manner the one-most generally pleasing is sim-| 


plicity. 

You vever need think you can tarn over any old 
stone orany old falschood withouta terrible squirming 
and scattering of the horrid little population that 
‘dwells under it. 


CAST A LINE FOR YOURSELF. 

A rounc mawstood listlessly watching some anglers 
on a bridge. He was poor and dejected. AtJength 
approaching a ‘basket well filled with wholesome- 

ing fish, he sighed : 

“If, now, I had these, I would be happy. I could 
sell them at a fair price, and buy food and lodging.” 

“F will give you just as many and just as good 
fish,” said tlie owner, who chanced t overhear his 
words, “if you will do me a trifling favour.” 

And what is that ?” he asked eagerly. i 

“ Only te tend the line tid I come back. I wish to 
goon a short errand.” 

‘fhe proposal was gladly aceepted. The old fisher- 





man was gone 80 Jong that the young man began to 


] at this 


be impatient. Meanwhile, however, the hungry fish 
snapped greedily at the baited hook, and the young 
man lost his depression in-the excitement of pulling 
them in, and when the owner of the line returned, lie 
had caught a large number. Counting ont from them 
as many as were in the basket, and presenting them 
to the young man, the old fisherman said : 

“T fulfil my promise from the fish. you cawght, to 
teach you that whenever you see others earning what 
you need, to waste no. time in fruitless wishing, but 
cast a line for yourself.” 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Poputar Remeptes For Coucus.—Syrup of poppies 
1 dessert-spoonful ;, autimonial wine 20 drops; mix 
for a dose, to be taken in a little warm tea on going 
to bed. <Another—Laudanum 30 drops, vinegar and 
honey, of each a, dessert-spoonful,, ipecacuanha wine 
25 drops ; mix for one dose, aslast. Another—milk of 
almonds'4 0z., syrup of sqr Jis'and tolu, of each, 1 0z.; 
mix. A tablespoonful every two hours. 


STATISTICS. 

Tae Poustic Income. anp Expenprrune.—Recently. 
$vas issued an account of the gross public income and 
e diture of the United om of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1864. The total revetiue im the year 
ending 31st December last was 70,125,374/. 15s. 14. 
‘The total ordinary expenditure was 67,163,4042. 18s. 40, 
But 720,000/. was devoted in addition to fortifica- 
tious ;' sé that the net excess of income over the whole 
expenditure of the year is reduce4 to 2,241,969. 16s. 9d. 
The balances in the exchequer on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, including 100,000%. of the money raised for forti- 
fications, amounted to 6,580,922/. 148. 6d 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ten Cardinals’ hats are at the: disposal of tha Pope 
moment. 

Str Grorce Grrr promises that’ no hew theatre 
shall be. licensed by the Lord Chamberlain unfess the 
means of egress are such as. to secure the safety of 
the audience. 

THe Phil’*armonte Society of Bordeaux having re- 
quested Malle. Adelina Patti to sing at one of their 
concerts, thé lady informed them that her terms were 


| 10,000 francs (£400 sterling). 


NINETEEN songs, written by Stradella, have been. 
discovered in the library of San Marco, in Venice,. 
and Halévy has written a pianoforte accompaniment 
to. them. 

Ar the Prince Napoleon’s ball on Saturday the 
principal gastronomic novelty of the evening was 


‘a salad’ of iced asparagus and fresh sliced truffles, 
called Salade Impérial. 


Wrrnour the Duke of Northumberland’s Garter 
just vacant, the Premier’ has had twenty-one Garters 
to bestow; Lord Derby, during his administration, 
not one. 

Tae late Duke of Northumberland is.said to have 
spent in the last ten years more than half-a-million of 
money in building ten churches, and increasing the 
comfort of the cottazers and the poorer people on his 
estates. 


Dr. Cumming has just denied that he predicted the 
end of the world in 1867. He only said that if he 
were correct, their posifion im that year would be to 
listen to the cry, “ Behold the Bridegroom eometh ; 
make ready to go and meet Him.” 

Wuen it is well with me, it is well with my wife ; 
when it is well with my wife, it is well with the chil- 
dren ; when itis well with the children, it is well 
with the servants; and when it is well with the 
servants, it is well with the parish. 

Ir is stated that adout 2,600 gallons of brandy 
have recently been stolen from a bonded warehouse 
in Lower Thames-street, in the occupation of a pri- 
vate firm of wharfingers, the revenue on which alone 
will amount toa large sum, and be lost to the custem- 
house. 

Larce Carrurr or Grey Mutter rv a Dock.— 
The gates of the large graving dock in the Southamp- 
ton docks, which bad been »pen for two or three 
tides, were closed one morning lately for the purpose 
pumping out the dock, when the water was found 

swarming with shoals of grey mullet, In the 
urse of a couple of hours several tens of fine fish 
were caught, hundreds of men rushing to the place as 
soon asthe fact was known, and eapturing the fish: by 
band-nets, baskets, aud every kind of machine whic! 
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could be made available, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


Frepexicxk W.—We will bear your request in mind. 

G. W.—The cost of power in a magneto-electric machine 
is at least forty times greater than im @ steam engine. 

W. W. N.—We must beg to décline the matrimonial 
rhymes. 

A. B.—An “ electric machine,” capable of giving a shock, 
can be purchased for about eighteen or twenty shillings. 

Atpua.—Apply at the Dividend Department of the Bank 
of England. 

Besstzs W.—The. handwriting is good for a lady. The 
announcement will be made in due course. 

S. R. H.--A steel bar cam be divided into any required 
number of degrees; so fine, in fact, that the naked eye can- 
not distinguish them. ye 

B —lIf there was no special vision or agreement to 
the ‘contrary, your friend will be legally liable to pay the 
doctor's 


perich RR is no vas that good wine does nourish, 
and therefore strengthen the system. You need have no 
misgivings at all on the subject. 

Sa, Veewroay ae age, and has dark hair and 
eyes, is desirous of corresponding and exchanging cartes de 
visite with a young gentleman, with a view to matrimony. 

Maun is desirous of corresponding and exchanging cartes 
de visite with a young gentenen, with a view to matrimony. 
Is nineteen years of age; and has dark huair and eyes. 

AmATorR would. be glad to receive a.matrimonial introduc- 
tion toa lady. Is very respec co oa of light 

complexion, good tempered, and ef, tic habit 

Scrreror.—There are several systems of Colette differ- 
ing only very slightly in facility of acquisition, The system 

of the professor named is probably the best. 

J. J. S—There is no etymology ascertained fer “ clique;” 
it is rather @ cant to express a emall society who 
keep much together. ’ 

T. R.—The first mention of bayonets in the 
vice is, we believe, to be found in a warrant of Charles TL, 
dated 1672. 

T. D. R—The etymology of the terms latitude and longi- 
tade and oe cortions instances of their use, will be found in 
y- (The handwriting is pretty good.) 
TT. F.—A ial glue is made in the leat dry. fo manner:— 
White glue, sixteen ounces; white lead, ae our ont : 
soft water, two pints; alcohol, four ounces, the ingre- 
dients together, and bottle while hot. 

W. W.—The word “ tobacco” was not originally the name 
of the weed, but the pipe through which the Indians smoked 
it, and which they termed a tobago. Hence also is derived 
the name of the island so called. 

H. G. §8.—The term “etching” is derived from the old 
German ecge, an ano point, because it is done with the 
point of a needle. It was formerly termed hatching, from 
the French hacher, to cut. 

G. Norrey.—There is no doubt that spelter, the commer- 
cial name for zinc, has been derived from the iGommans like 
many other mineralogical terms. In that language spdt 
means @ split grain. 

W. M. T.—The value of money in past and present times 

is a subject on which there is some difference of opinion. 
Cobbett considers its present value to be about twenty times 
greater than it was at the period of the Reformation. 

Barar—An unmarried lady may without any breach of 
etiquette carve at her own table, even though there be a 
gentleman visitor present. She would be only properly dis- 
charging her duty as hostess. 

D. S. M.—It is quite true that the safety-valve of the steam- 
engine was discovered accidentally by a boy. You will find 
the incident recorded in Lardner’s work, on “The Steam 
Engine.” 

A.&., twenty years of age, and of gentlemanly pee 
ance, is desirous of meeting with a fair, well educated, an 
sensible young lady of eighteen, with a view to pn ay 
Cartes exchanged if requested. 

Feaxx EL, twenty-three years of age, tall, and good-look- 
ing, and in a fair position in life, wishes to meet with some 
young lady of dark complexion, thoroughly domesticated, 
and of good family, with a view to matrimony. 

J. BR. N.—The attractive power of a magnet diminishes in 
proportion to the square of the distance, measuring from a 
point a little within the end. The powers of magnets vary 
with so many circumstances that no general rule can be 
given. 

Jas. L.—The original meetings in America to determine 
upon the election of candidates previous to the ballot, were 
held in that part of Boston where the ship business was 
earried on. Thence they were called Cauikers’ meetings, 
then Caucus meetings, and then Caucus. 

Arice and Apa, two sisters, and daughters of a highly 
respectable tradesman, are anxious candidates for matri- 

“ Alice” is twenty-one years of age, and a blonde. 
” is eighteen years of age, rather dark, and considered 
very good-looking. 

Liztax, who is seventeen years of age, a brunette, with 
rosy colour, considered very pretty, a good harpist and 
vocalist; and her cousin Marvixe, who is of the 





possessing a fortune of £500 per annum, would like to cor- 
d, with a view to matrimozy, with two tlemen. 
Lian” "would prefer a aie tall, fair, and not over 
nineteen years of age; ‘ayvine’ ellis @ gen. 
tleman tall, handsome, and dark, it not over a, years 
of age. Candidates must be highly connected, and possess 
equivalent fortunes. 
Re~axatiox.—In severe sore throat, relaxed uvula, &., 
the following gargle is recommended :—Take two drachms 
of roses, and mix with eight ounces of boiling water; infuse 
for one hour, strain} an@ add one drachm of alam and one 
ounce of honey of roses. Use occasionally. 
Ancument.—Marriage without or against the consent ef 
parents is a very sad alternative; and should never be re- 
sorted to except in extreme cases of parental injustice or 
oppression. It would be illegal if the lady were under the 


age of fifteen. 
real CT. -—-Marriage before a registrar entirely obviates the 
necessity of “ putting up the banns,” as also does marriage 
by license, whether or not. The costs of a marriage 
bya —— are extremely trifling; the costs of an ordinary 
license is Ly RS GS ay pe 
Hox. Tom, a widower, forty-six years of age (without 
gam ¥ dark complexion, xion, and possessed of 
£150 a year, is anxious to meet eB a 


fey toy you py oars of 
y him to 


age, and having a oa th eT 

the matrimonia 

ears of aa been tor ‘height, with 
light brown hair an Pe eee and Ca good-looking, 
wishes to correspond iy, respectably con- 
nected, good-looking, and Seeetaaiod a and haying a small 
fortune, with a view to matrimony. 


HAPPINESS 
Itis a thing we hear of much, 
A Bag scarce have known ; 
6 a shadow, at our touch 
Flits onward—or has fiown; 
Or like a sunbeam o'er our path 
Seawin eeegah oe lenny ak 
w we near—no 
The brilliancy {t bore. 


Though life is long, and seem 
gota those 00 years we nee" o% 
yromens dead 


wot nage happiness all throng! 
me not in hope tive on! 
" feel ‘twould be in vain: 
Thad ie, hye-al all are gone, 
tears alone remain. 


fee Ze saminda 


IsapEnta. 

“jh E,W when to open marion ndence 

Lin y srg mmrahory, Is of middle h t, has 
oork eyes and dark eurling sone See theroughly domesticated, 
possesses a good temper, is lively in disposition, and thirty 
years of age. 
.—The New witie Temple Hall was built in the 
of Elizabeth; the Inner Temple Hall is of s 
greater antiqui ull, bearing marks which trace it back to a 
reign of Edward IIL, previous to which it is not certain that 
any body of lawyers resided in the Temple. 

Mrxos, who is young. 60 good-looking, of agreeable manners, 
and heir to a title, wishes to meet with a lady of fortune, in 
high life, who is desirous of entering the matrimonial state. 
The lady must be g, of 
| the eens st sane ly Ae ster rea segs regal and 

8. ; 

Crara M. P., who is twenty-one years of age, of middle 
stature, has dark eyes, and dark curly hair, of a lively dis- 
position, and quite Sane, wishes to open a matri- 
monial corres: with any -— who is tall, 
dark, and manly in appearance, kind in disposition, has a 
good temper, and possesses @.cultivated mind. 
R. H. 8.—The “incense” used in Catholic churches is, or 

to be, simple frankincense (thus). It is, however, of 
a erent kinds and degrees of purity, and the gum Mere pen 
is accounted the best. It is customary nevertheless to 
with it gum benzoin, storax and aloes, and pastimes SS 
carilla bark, cinnamon, cloves and musk. 

Mas. M.—“ Who was Tom Lead. 2?" Well, Tom Thamb 
was once @ living character/and flourished in the reign of 

Arthur. An old MS. in the Bodleian alludes to him thus: 

In Arthur's court Tom Thumb did live, 
A man of mickle mag 
The dest of all the Tab und, 
And eke a doughty knight. 
Jenny and Loure, will be happy to receive matrimonial 
overtures. “Jenny” is twen' ro Tot years of age, with dark 
hair and blue eyes, inclined to embonpoint, a. - very 
attractive. ‘ Louie” is eighteen years of age, tall, wi th dark 
hair and blue eyes, and good tempered. Gentlemen replying 
should be from twenty to twenty-eight years ofage. 
Exrgzanor S,—Cold cream may be made according to either 
of the following receipts:—Take oil of almonds, one pound, 
— wax, four ounces, melt together gently in an earthen 
nd when nearly cold stir in gradually twelve ounces 
ofr = water, Or, take white wax and spermaceti, of each 
half an ounce, oil of almonds, four ounces, orange flower 
water; two ounces; and mix as ve. 

W. H.—Bell metal is made in the following manner: Melt 
together, under powdered charcoal, 100 parts of pure copper, 
with 20 parts of tin, and unite the two metals by juently 
stirring the mass. Product very fine. Another method is 
to take of copper three parts; tin, one part, as abova 
cotaie. the finest church bells in the world have this com- 





Potty.—To remove spets of grease, &c. from sills, la; 
upon a deal table a piece of woollen cloth or baige, on which 
place the part stained, right side downward. Then spread 
over ita Poe of brown paper, to which apply a oe tron iron 
sufficiently close to scorch the paper, after w rub the 
part briskly with a piece of cap-paper. Or take some fine 
essential gil of turpentine nearly boiling, warm the.spot a 
Kittle, and with a soft, clean brush app iy thie heated turpen- 
tine ; lastly, go over the spot with ncn Be brush dipped in 
rectifled spirits of wine. 

Dr. B.—You are perfectly correct; the proclamation of 
“banns" of marriags in church was formerly made in.the 





height, eighteen years of age, fair complexion, having light 
wavy bair and blue eyes, both fully accomplished, and each 


sSorvige, instead of, after. reading the second 





lesson, The Sieeies was made by the ro + ingers from 
the dubious wording of the Act (26 Geo. it cap. 33, com- 


—_., 
monly called the Marriage Ac , in Which hin meee 
bans of marrage lemnizati peblshd on rn ay 
g the solemnization o Gate 
the morniag service (or of the evening go arn ry tne of 
ho morning service) in the proper chureb or ae on 
of those Sundays, immediately after the second logge 
Pinste-senrdetpd po Pounce, rubbed in 
the finger and then a Over with an aay f Mien 
will cure "the most per. But if, as is 90 - 
Ti ion oe epi natant 
a pe lightly with 
hair pencil produces a sizing like foolscap, ieee 
few irwraily to dry, and is perfectly transparent. i 
Marry Goopatt.—To .bleach straw bo 
with a brush; then place them iu a box with prety 
burning sulphur, and cover up; the fumes will bleach them 
~ ther may be washed and water, the wire 
is 


AM, & a Hebrew maiden, highly respectable, would 
glad to make the L wien ni honourable, M4 
geatloman bs her own wn potouneion, with a view to 


tall, has 
doanplastiéa, bledhe fase Sing bigse ak eyes, regular fe 
good-looking, is of s 


ons is red very 
of refined tastes, and tho; 
domoeuiuned (The handwriting is excellent) 
Eva.—Chips and straw bonnets or hats may be d 
bi Ae pw nee three or od hours in = hear at 


When a i not qui blac! 
with &@ sponge moistened in 


avenge el. 


block. ' rr fre 


Se ae may bdaiee 16 pre 
whitening the hands and nails, the following fey 
tive:—For the hands, -— a wineglassful of eau de 
and another of lemon juice, then scra In, cakes of was 
Windsor son) Ley Ay! a Sodaer ‘and mix al gether na 
when cold it is fit for use. For the nails Sake two 
of diluted sul, acid, one drachm of tixcture of mymh, 

water x pons qupees, snd, snix., Af After washing, ai the 
rs into the mixture. 
Communtcatioss Recrivep.—" Selina” will be pleased b 
hear further from “Pioneer.” ts thoroughly 
of medium height, has blue eyes, dark hair, 
Selim ee N." replies ‘to “Dos 
she woald be bape: 


in manner, 
pe Gininstt Paitte wolt Sdaseted-_" Lisste 
ghly een but does not go much in 
to hear further from “*E. M. Lis 
wary ‘ale, and of the middle height, has 
ron foe is Ayo fond of 
roughly domestica and would rather help her 
a corms than Sree ove Hans” would very much 
like to communicate with “Dewdrop.” Is twenty-two yean 
of Same oo fe nmeae and bes Geek er oe e 
e"' would be happy to correspond with “G. M, 
a view to matrimony. [Is about the middle stature, 
dark hair and eyes, is good-looking, twenty-two years 
a eran « uite compet 
bomanegn homese oral with "37 would Leary 
correspon: onially ne a son of Neptune. 
and height is similar t0 “J.J.” ‘and has a rather faire 
ae oa" a oe by the 


* on 


ik o cored and qeabimporiiie with him. Is 


rey, smilin, ees brown hair, fi 


ee 

ve @ fortune when ¢ ave bey a 
= no ob ection to form a matrimonial tree bon 
“Pioneer.” Is has for _ tats, -_ blue eyes, pore 
domesticated, a fortune 0 per annum, 0 
like to exchan “HH. B.” would be very glad 
‘hear from “ a ¥ ” with a view to matrimony. He 
highly respectable, be’ the son of a country vicar, 
nephew of a barrister, so , and civil engineer. Is twenty 
years of has dark brown hair, is of medium height, 
poet , & bye ties a4 by Phclens, abd i slo ; 

a icien' 
fod of poney pling, Ge‘ Lancsie Wik 
be extremely 


comp on ate pd 


ta sara 
J," @ of Ni Is twenty-two years of age, 
Ir m, has fair co y eyes, a bright colour, 
is considered pretty; is in possession of a small fortans, 
would like to exchange cartes de visite—" Manny” , 
himself yery likely to suit “E. EW. E” Is5ft.7inin i 
has very dark hair and whiskers, pleasing countenence, 
a cheerful disposition, very fond of home, and able to sup i 
= comforts—“ E. A. P.” is willing to open & 
ndence with “RM.” Does not boast of beauty, 
of um height, bas dark eyes and hair, is tals on 
and about his own age, of lively disposition, and also 
intellectual pursuits—“ Excelsior,” in reply to‘ ‘Camilla,’ ¢ 
92), states that he is well educated, in a lucrative bu : 
and somewhat literary; is aged thirty-nine, has Cn perey 
a pleasing countenance, is of medium height oad gen A 
d. would be lad to hear definitely - 
poe will rn who is twenty years o— 5 ft, 6 in. in he 
ow ht comple ue eyes, 
a = it matrimonialiy and exchange 


respond cartes with 
% “Blanohe,” “Bertie,” or “ Mervale.” 
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